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I DO not find it easy (« get suffidcnttj &r antij 
from Uiis Book, in the first eensations of having 6a- 
iihed it, to refer to it with the composure which this 
formal heading would seem to require. My interest in 
it is BO recent and strong, and mj mind is so divided 
between pleasure and regret — pleasnre in the achieve- 
ment of a long design, regret in the separation Iron 
many compaaiona — that I am in danger of wearying 
the reader whom I love, with personal confideucea and 
private e 



Besides which, all ibat I could say of the Story, to 
any purpose, I have endeavored to say in it. 

It would concern the reader little, perhaps, to know 
how sorrowfully the pen is laid down at the close of a 
two-years' imaginative task ; or how an Author feeb as 
if he were dismissing some portion of hinuelf into the 
shadowy world, when a crowd of the creatarea of his 
brain are going from him forever. Tet, I have noth- 
ing else to tell ; unless, indeed, I were to confess (which 




might be of less momeot still), that no one can evei' 
believe this Narrative, in the reading, more tbaa I iiave 
believed it, in the writing. . 



Instead of looking back, therefore, I will look for- 
ward. I cannot close this Volume more agreeablj' to 
myself, than with a hopeful glance towards the time 
when I shall agiuo put forth m; two green leaves once 
a month, and with a faithful remembrance of the genial 
sun and showers that have fallen on these leaves of 
David Copperfield, and made me happy. 



The foregoing remarks are what I originallj wrote, 
under the head of Preface to the Perbonai. His- 
tory or Datid CoFFKBFisLD. I have nothing to 
add to tbera, at this time. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 

OP 

DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER 



CHAPTER I. 

I AM BORN. 



Whether I shall turn out to be the hero of my own 
life, or whether that station will be held by anybody else, 
these pages must show. To begin my life with the be- 
ginning of my life, I record that I was bom (as I have 
been informed and believe) on a Friday, at twelve 
o'clock at night It was remarked that the clock began 
to strike, and I began to cry, simultaneously. 

In consideration of the day and hour of my birth, it 
was declared by the nurse, and by some sage women in 
the neighborhood who had taken a lively interest in me 
several months before thfere was any possibility of our 
becoming personally acquainted, first, that I was destined 
to be unlucky in life ; and secondly, that I was privileged 
to see ghosts and spirits ; both these gifts inevitably at- 
taching, as they believed, to all unlucky infants of either 
gender, bom towards the small hours on a Friday night 

I need say nothing here, on the first head, because 
nothing can show better than my history whether that 
prediction was verified or falsified by the result On 
the second branch of the question, I will only remark. 
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that unless I ran through that part of my inheritance 
while I was still a bahy, I have not come into it yet 
But I do not at all complain of having been kept out of 
this property ; and if anybody else should be in the 
present enjoyment of it, he is heartily welcome to keep 
it 

I was bom with a caul, which was advertised for sale, 
ir the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen guineas. 
Whether sea-going people were short of money about 
that time, or were short of faith and preferred cork- 
jackets, I don't know ; all I know is, that there was but 
one solitary bidding, and that was from an attorney con- 
nected with the bill-broking business, who offered two 
pounds in cash, and the balance in sherry, but declined 
to be guaranteed from drowning on any higher bargain. 
Consequently the advertisement was withdrawn at a 
dead loss — for as to sherry, my poor dear mother's own 
sherry was in the market then — and ten years after- 
wards the caul was put ap in a raffle down in our part 
of the country, to fifty members at half-a-crown a head, 
the winner to spend five shillings. I was present my- 
self, and I remember to have felt quite uncomfortable 
and confused, at a part of myself being disposed of in 
that way. The caul was won, I recollect, by an old lady 
with a hand-basket, who, very reluctantly, produced from 
it the stipulated hve shillings, all in halfpence, and two- 
pence halfpenny short — as it took an immense time 
and a great waste of arithmetic, to endeavor without any 
effect to prove to her. It is a fact which will be long 
remembered as remarkable down there, that she was 
never drowned, but died triumphantly in bed, at ninety- 
two. I have understood that it was, to the last, her 
proudest boast, that she never had been on the water in 
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her life, except upon a bridge ; and that over her tea (to 
which she was extremely partial) she, to the last, ex- 
pressed her indignation at the impiety of mariners and 
others, who had the presumption to go '^ meandering " 
aboat the world. It was in vain to represent to her that 
some conveniences, tea perhaps included, resulted from 
this objectionable practice. She always returned, with 
greater emphasis and with an instinctive knowledge of 
the strength of her objection, '^ Let us have no meander- 
mg. 

Not to meander myself, at present, I will go back to 
my birth. 

I was bom at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or ^ thereby," 
as they say in Scotland. I ^as a posthumous child. 
My father's eyes had closed upon the light of this worid 
six months, when mine opened on it. There is some- 
thing strange to me, even now, in the reflection that he 
never saw me ; and something stranger yet in the shad- 
owy remembrance that I have of my first childish asso- 
ciations with his white gravestone in the church-yard, 
and of the indefinable compassion I used to feel for it 
lying out alone there in the dark night, when our little 
parlor was warm and bright with fire and candle, and 
the doors of our house were — almost cruelly, it seemed 
to me sometimes — bolted and locked against it 

An aunt of my father's, and consequently a great« 
aunt pf mine, of whom I shall have more to relate by 
and by, was the principal magnate of our family. Miss 
Trotwood, or Miss Betsey, as my poor mother always 
called her, when she sufficiently overcame her dread of 
this formidable personage to mention her at all (which 
was seldom), had been married to a husband younger 
than herself, who was very handsome, except in the 
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Bense of the homely ad^^e, ^ handsome is, that hand- 
some does " — for he was strongly suspected of having 
beaten Miss Betsey, and even of having onc^ on a dis- 
puted question of supplies, made some hasty but deter- 
mined arrangements to throw her out of a two pair of 
stairs' window. These evidences of an incompatibility 
of temper induced Miss Betsey to pay him ofiT, and 
effect a separation by mutual consent. He went to 
India with his capital, and there, according to a wild 
legend in our family, he was once seen riding on an 
elephant, in company with a Baboon ; but I think it 
must have been a Baboo — or a Begum. Anyhow, 
from India, tidings of his death reached home, within 
ten years. How they affected my aunt, nobody knew ; 
for immediately upon the separation, she took her 
maiden name agiun, bought a cottage in a hamlet on 
the sea-coast a long way off, established herself there 
as a single woman with one servant, and was under- 
stood to live secluded, ever afterwards, in an inflexible 
retirement ~ 

My father had once been a favorite of hers, I be- 
lieve; but she was mortally affronted by his marriage, 
on the ground that my mother was " a wax doll." She 
had never seen my mother, but she knew her to be 
not yet twenty. My father and Miss Betsey never met 
again. He was double my mother's age when he mar- 
ried, and of but a delicate constitution. He died %year 
afterwards, and, as I have said, six months before I 
came into the world. 

This was the state of matters, on the afternoon of, 
what / may be excused for calling, that eventful and 
important Friday. I can mal^e no claim therefore to 
liave known, at that time, how matters stood; or to 
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Bave any remembrance, Tounded on the evidence of my 
own senses, of what follows. 

My mother was sitting by the fire, bat poorly in 
health, and very low in spirits, looking at it through 
Uer tears, and desponding heavily about herself and the 
fatherless little stranger, who was already welcomed by 
some grosses of prophetic pins, in a drawer up-stairs, 
to a world not at all excited on the subject of his ar- 
rival ; my mother, I say, was sitting by the fire, that 
bright, windy March aflemoon, very timid and sad, and 
very doubtful of ever coming alive out of the trial that 
was before her, when, lifting her ares as she dried them, 
to the window opposite, she saw a strange lady coming 
up the garden. 

My mother had a sure foreboding at the second glance, 
that it was Miss Betsey. The setting sun was glow- 
ing on the strange lady, over the garden-fence, and she 
came walking up to the door with a fell ri^dil; of 
figure and composure of countenance that could bave 
belonged to nobody else. 

When she reached the house, she gave another prOof 
of her identity. My father had ofl«n hinted that she 
seldom conducted herself like any ordinary Christian ; 
and now, instead of ringing the bell, she came and 
looked in at that identical window, pressing the end of 
her nose against the glass to that extent, that my poor 
dear mother used to say it became perfectly flat and 
white in a moment. 

She gave my mother such a turn, that I have al- 
ways been convinced I am indebted to Miss Betsey for 
having been born on a Friday. 

My mother bad left her chair in her agitation, and 
g(Hie behind it in the comer. Miss Betsey, looking round 
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the room, slowlj and inquiringly, began on the other 
side, aDd carried her eyes on, like a Saracen's Head in 
ft Dutch clock, nnUl they reached my mother. Then 
Bhe made a frono and a gesture to ray mother, like one 
who nas accustomed to be obeyed, to come and open 
tht. door. My mother went. 

" Mrs. David Copperfield, I Aitii," said Miss Betsey j 
(he emphaaia referring, perhaps, to my mother's Vaoun^ 
ing weeds, and her condition. 

" Yes," said my mother, faintly. 

" Misa Trotwood," said the visitor. " Yon have beard 
of her, I dare aay ? " 

My mother answered she had had that pleasure. And 
she had a disai^reeable consciousness of not appearing 
to imply that it had been an overpowering pleasure. 

" Now you see her," said Miss Betsey. My mother 
bent her head, and begged her to walk in. 

ITiey went into the parlor my mother had come from, 
the fire in the beet room on the other side of the pas- 
sage not being lighted — not having been hghted, in- 
deed, since my fether's funeral; and when they were 
both seated, and Miss Betsey said nothing, my mother, 
after vainly trying to restrain herself, began to cry. 

"Oh tut, tut, tnt!" said Miss Betsey, in a hurry. 
*■ Don't do that I Come, come 1 " 

My mother couldn't help it notwithstanding, so she 
cried until she had had her cry out 

"Take off your cap, child," said Miss Betsey, "and 
let me see you." 

My mother was loo much afraid of her to refuse 
compliance with this odd request, if she had any dis- 
position to do so. Therefore she did as she was told, 
and did it with snch nervous hands that her hair 
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(which was luxuriant and beautiful) fell all about hei 
face. 

** Why, bless my heart ! " exclaimed Miss Betsey 
•* You are a very Baby I " 

My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful in ap- 
|)earance even for her years ; she hung her head, as if 
it were her fault, poor thing, and said, sobbing, that in- 
deed she was afraid she was but a childish widow, and 
would be but a childish mother if she lived. In a short 
pause which ensued, she had a fancy that she felt Miss 
Betsey touch her hair, and that with no ungentle hand ; 
but^ looking at her, in her timid hope, she found that 
lady sitting with the skirt of her dress tucked up, her 
hands folded on one knee, and her feet upon the fender, 
frowning at the fire. 

"In the name of Heaven," said Miss Betsey, sud- 
denly, " why Rookery ? " 

" Do you mean the house, ma'am ? " asked my 
mother. 

" Why Bookery ? " said Miss Betsey. " Cookery 
would have been more to the purpose, if you had had 
any practical ideas of life, either of you." 

" The name was Mr. Copperfield's choice," returned 
my mother. " When he bought the house, he liked to 
think that there were rooks about it" 

The evening wind made such a disturbance just now, 
among some tall old elm-trees at the bottom of the 
garden, that neither my mother nor Miss Betsey could 
forbear glancing that way. As the elms bent to one 
another, like giants who were whispering secrets, and 
after a few seconds of such repose, fell into a violent 
flurry, tossing their wild arms about, as if their late 
oonfldences were really too wicked for their peace of 
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mind, some weather-beaten ragged old rooks'-nests, bur- 
dening their higher branches, swung like wrecks upon 
a stormy sea. 

"Where are the birds?'* asked Miss Betsey. 

"The — ?** My mother had been thinking of some- 
thing eke. 

" The rooks — what has become of them ? " askod 
Miss Betsey. 

" There have not been any since we have lived here," 
said my mother. " We thought — Mr. Copperfield 
thought — it was quite a large rookery ; but the nests 
were very old ones, and the birds have deserted them 
a long while.*' 

" David Copperfield all over ! " cried Miss Betsey. 
" David Copperfield from head to foot ! Calls a house 
a rookery when there's not a rook near it, and takes 
the birds on trust, because he sees the nests!" 

" Mr. Copperfield," returned my mother, " is dead, and 
if you dare to speak unkindly of him to me " — 

My poor dear mother, I suppose, had some momen- 
tary intention of committing an assault and battery upon 
my aunt, who could easily have settled her with one 
hand, even if my mother had been in far better train« 
ing for such an encounter than she was that evening. 
But it passed with the action of rising from her chair ; 
and she sat down again very meekly, and fainted. 

When she came to herself, or when Miss Betsey had 
restored ' her, whichever it was, she found the latter 
standing at the window. The twilight was by this time 
shading down into darkness ; and dimly as they saw 
each other, they could not have done that without the 
aid of the fire. 

" Well ? " said MisF Betsey, coming back to her chair, 
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u if sbe bad only been takiog a casual look at the pros- 
pect; "and when do you expect" — 

"I am all in a tremble," faltered my mother. "I 
don't know vbaf b tbe matter. J aball die, I am sure 1 " 

** No, no, no," said Mies Betsey. " Have some tea." 

" Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will do me any 
good ? " cried my molber in a helpless manner. 

" Of course it will," said Miss Betsey. " It's nothing 
but fancy. What do yon call yoor girl 7 " 

" I don't know that it will be a girl, yet, ma'am," said 
my mother innocently. 

" Bless the Baby I " ezcl^med Miss Betsey, uncon* 
edoosly quoting the second senUment of the pincushion 
in the drawer np-stturs, but ^plying it to my mother 
instead of me, " I don't mean that. I mean your ser- 
Tanl>«irl.'' 
• " Feggot^," sud my mother. 

" Feggotty I " repeated Miss Betsey, with some indig- 
nation. " Do you mean to say, child, that any human 
being has gone into a Christian ohurcb, and got herself 
named P^gotty ? " 

"It^B her Bumame," eud my mother, faintly. "Ur. 
Copperfleld called her by it, because her Christian name 
was tbe same as mine." 

" Here I Peggotty I " cried Hiss Betsey, opening the 
parlordoor. "Tea. Your mistress is a little unwelL 
Don't dawdle." 

Having issued this mandate with aa much potentiality 
as if she had been a rect^niaed authori^ in tbe house 
ever since it had been a house, and baring looked out to 
oonfiwot the amazed Peggotty coming along tbe passage 
with a candle at the sound of a strange vmce. Miss Be^ 
aey shut the door again, and sat down as before : with 
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her feet on the fender, the skirt of her dress tucked up. 
and her hands folded on one knee. 

^' You were speaking about its being a girl," said Miss 
Betsey. ^ I have no doubt it will be a girl. I have a 
presentiment that it must be a girl. Now child, from 
the moment of the birth of this girl " — 

" Perhaps boy," my mother took the liberty of put- 
ting in. 

*' I tell you I have a presentiment that it must be a 
girl," returned Miss Betsey. " Don't contradict. From 
the moment of this girFs birth, child, I intend to be lier 
friend. I mtend to be her godmother, and I beg you'll 
call her Betsey Trotwood Copperfield. There must be 
no mistakes in life with this Betsey Trotwood. There 
must be no trifling with her affections, poor dear. She 
must be well brought up, and well guarded from repos- 
ing any foolish confidences where they are not deserved. 
I must make that my care." 

There was a twitch of Miss Betsey's head, after each 
of these sentences, as if her own old wrongs were work- 
ing within her, and she repressed any plainer reference 
to them by strong constraint. So my mother suspected, 
at leas^ as she observed her by the low glimmer of the 
fire : too much scared by Miss Betsey, too uneasy in 
herself, and too subdued and bewildered altogether, to 
observe anything very clearly, or to know what to say. 

*' And was David good to you, child ? " asked Miss 
Betsey when she had been silent for a little while, and 
these motions of her head had gradually ceased. *' Were 
you comfortable together ? " 

" We were very happy," said my mother. " Mr. Cop- 
perfield was only too good to me." 

" "What, he spoilt you, I suppose ? " returned Miss 
Betsey. 
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" For being quil« alone and dependent on mjself in 
this rough world agtun, yea, I fear he did indeed," sohlwd 
m; mother. 

" Well 1 Don't ciy I " said Miss Betsey. " Ton were 
not equally matched, child — if any two people eon be 
equally matched — and so I asked the queation. You 
vere an orphan, weren't you ? " 

"Yes." 

" And a gOTemess ? " 

"I was Dursery-goTemesa in a &mity where Mr. Cop- 
perfield came to visiL Mr. Copperfield was very iiai 
to me, and took a great deal of notice of me, and paid 
me a good deal of attention, and at last proposed to me. 
And I accepted him. And so we were married," said 
my mother simply. 

" Ha I Poor Baby I " mused Miss Betsey, with her 
fiCwn still bent upon the fire. " Do you know any< 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am," faltered my mother. 

" About keeping house, for instance," sud Miss Bet* 
sey, 

" Not much, I fear," returned my mother. " Not so 
much as I could wish. But Mr. Copperfield was teach- 
ing me"— 

(" Much he knew about it himself! ") said Misa Be^ 
sey in a parenthesis. 

— " And I hope I should have improved, being very 
anxious to learn, and he very patient to teach, if the 
gr«at misfortune of his death " — my mother broke down 
again here, and could get no farther. 

" Well, well 1 " said Miss Betsey. 

— "I kept my housekeeping-book regularly, and bal- 
anced it with Mr. Copperfield eveiy night," cried my 
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mother in another burst of distress, and breakmg down 
again. 

« Well, well I " said Miss Betsey. « Don't cry any 
more." 

— ^ And I am sure we never had a word of difference 
respecting it, except when Mr. Copperfield objected to 
my threes and fives being too much like each other, or 
to my putting curly tails to my sevens and nines," re* 
sumed my mother in another burst, and breaking down 
again. 

^ Youll make yourself ill," said Miss Betsey, ** and 
you know that will not be good either for you or for my 
god-daughter. Come I Tou mustn't do it I " 

This argument had some share in quieting my mother, 
though her increasing indisposition perhaps had a largei 
one. There was an interval of silence, only broken by 
Miss Betsey's occasionally ejaculating " Ha 1 " as she sat 
with her feet upon the fender. 

^ David had bought an annuity for himself with his 
money, I know," said she, by and by. ** What did he do 
for you ? " 

''Mr. Copperfield," said my mother, answering with 
some difficulty, ^ was so considerate and good as to se^ 
cure the reversion of a part of it to me." 

^ How much 7 " asked Miss Betsey. 

** A hundred and ^ye pounds a-year," said my mother. 

** He might have done worse," said my aunt. 

The word was appropriate to the moment. My 
mother was so much worse that Peggotty, coming in 
with the teaboard and candles, and seeing at a glance 
how ill she was, — as Miss Betsey might have done 
sooner if there had been light enough, — conveyed her 
np-stairs to her own room with all speed; and imme' 
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diaUly despatched Ham Peg^otty, her nephew, who bad 
been tor wme days past secreded in the honae, anknown 
to mj mother, as a special messenger, in case of emer- 
gency, to fetch the nurse and doctor. 

Those allied powers were considerably astonished, 
when they arrived within a few minntes of each other, 
to find an unknown lady of portenlons ajqiearauce ntting 
before the fire, with her bonnet lied over her left aim, 
stopping her ears with jewellere' cotton. Peggotty 
knowing nothing about her, and my mother saying noth- 
ing about her, she was quite a mystery in the parlor ; 
and the fact of ber having a magaeioe of Jewellers' cot- 
ton in ber pocket, and stickjpg' the article in her eara in 
that way, did not detract from the solemnity of her pres- 
ence. 

The doctor having been ap-atwrs and come down 
again, and having satisfied himself, I suppose, that there 
was a probability of this unknown lady and himself hav 
ing to sit there, face to bee, for some bonre, laid himself 
out to be polite and social. He was the meekest of his 
sex, the mildest of little men. He sidled in and out of 
a room, to take up the less space. He walked as softly 
as the Ghost in Hamlet, and more slowly. He carried 
his head on one side, partly in modest depreciation of 
himself, partly in modest propitiation of everybody else. 
It is notbiog to say, that he hadn't a word to throw at a 
dog. He coolda't bave ihrovn a word at a mad dog. 
He might have offered him one gently, or half a one, or 
a fragment of one ; for he spoke as slowly as he walked ; 
but he wouldn't have been rude to him, and he couldn't 
have been quick with him, for any earthly copsider- 
■tion. 

Ur. Cbillip, lookirg mildly at my aant, with his head 
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on one side, and making her a little bow, said, in allusion 
to the jewellers' cotton, as he softly touched his left ear: 

" Some local irritation, ma'am ? " 

" What 1 " replied my aunt, pulling the cotton out of 
one ear like a cork. 

Mr. Ghillip was so alarmed by her abruptness — as 
he told my mother afterwards — that it was a mercy he 
didi}'t lose his presence of mind. But he repeated, 
sweetly : 

" Some local irritation, ma'am ? " 

^Nonsense!" replied my aunt, and corked herself, 
again, at one blow. 

Mr. Ghillip could do nothing after this, but sit and look 
at her feebly, as she sat and looked at the fire, until he 
was called up-stairs again. After some quarter of an 
hour^s absence, he returned. 

^ Well ? " said my aunt, taking the cotton out of the 
ear nearest to him. 

" Well, ma'am/' returned Mr. Ghillip, " we 'are — we 
are progressing slowly, ma'am." 

" Ba — a — ^ah I " said my aunt, with a perfect shake on 
the contemptuous interjection. And corked herself as 
before. 

Really — really — as Mr. Ghillip told my mother, he 
was almost shocked ; speaking in a professional point of 
view alone he was almost shocked. But he sat and 
looked at her, notwithstanding, for nearly two hours, as 
she sat looking at the fire, until he was again called out. 
After another absence, he again returned. 

^* Well ? " said my aunt, taking out the cotton on that 
side again. 

** Well, ma'am," returned Mr. Ghillip,* " we are — we 
are progressing slowly, ma'am." 
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•* Ya — a — ah ! " said my aunt. With such a snarl at 
him, tliat Mr. Chillip absolutely could not bear it. It 
was really calculated to break his spirit, he said after- 
wards. He preferred to go and sit upon the stairs, in 
the dark and a strong draught, until he was again sent 
for. 

Ham Peggotty, who went to the national school, ami 
was a very dragon at his catechism, and who may there- 
fore be regarded as a credible witness, reported next day^ 
that happening to peep in at the parlor-door an hour 
after this, he was instantly dascried by Miss Betsey, then 
walking to and fro in a state of agitation, and pounced 
upon before he could make his escape. That there were 
now occasional sounds of feet and voices overhead whicii 
he inferred the cotton did not exclude, from the circum- 
stance of his evidently being clutched by the lady as a 
victim on whom to expend her superabundant agitation 
when the sounds were loudest. That, marching him 
constantly up and down by the collar (as if he had been 
taking too much laudanum), she, at those times, shook 
him, rumpled his hair, made light of his linen, stopped 
his ears as if she confounded them with her own, and 
otherwise touzled and maltreated him. This was in part 
confirmed by his aunt, who saw him at half-past twelve 
o'clock, soon after his release, and affu'med that he was 
then as red as I was. 

The mild Mr. Chillip could not possibly bear malice 
at such a time, if at any time. He sidled into the parlor 
as soon as he was at liberty, and said to my aunt in his 
meekest manner : 

" Well, ma'am, I am happy to congratulate you." 

" What upon ? ** said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip was fiuttei*ed again, by the exti'eme se- 
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verity of my aunt's manner; bo he made her a little 
bow, and gave her a little smile, to mollify her. 

'* Mercy on the man, whafs he doing I" eried my 
aunt, impatiently. ^ Can't he speak?" 

^ Be calm, my dear ma'am,** said Mr. Chillip^ in his 
softest accents. ''There is no longer any occasion for 
oneasiness, ma'am. Be calm.** 

It has since been considered almost a miracle that my 
aunt didn't shake him, and shake what he had to say, out 
of him. She only shook her own head at him, but in a 
way that made him quaiL 

^ Well, ma'am," resumed Mr. Chillip, as soon as he 
had courage, '^ I am happy to congratulate you. All is 
now over, ma'am, and well over." 

During the five minutes or so that Mr. Chillip devoted 
to the delivery of this oration, my aunt eyed him nar- 
rowly. 

** How is she ? " said my aunt, folding her arms with 
her bonnet still tied on one of them. 

** Well, ma'am, she will soon be quite comfortable, I 
hope," returned Mr. Chillip. *^ Quite as comfortable as 
we can expect a young mother to be, under these melan- 
choly domestic circumstances. There cannet be any 
objection to your seeing her presently, ma'am. It may 
dQ her good." 

^ And she. How is she f " said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little more on one side, and 
looked at my aunt like an amiable bird. 

" The baby," said my aunt " How is she ? " 

^ Ma'am," returned Mr. Chillip, ^ 1 apprehended you 
had known. If s a boy." 

My aunt said never a word, but took her bonnet by 
the strings, in the manner of a sling, aimed a blow at 
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Mr, Chillip's head with it, put it on bent, walked out, 
and never came back. She vanished like a discontented 
fairy ; or like one of those supernatural beings whom it 
was popularly supposed I was entitled to see ; and never 
came back any more. 

No. I lay in my basket, and my mother lay in he 
bed ; but Betsey Trotwood Copperfield was forever in 
the land of dreams and shadows, the tremendous region 
whence I had so lately travelled ; and the light upon the 
window of our room shone out upon the earthly bourne 
of all such travellers, and the mound above the ashes 
and the dust that once was he, without whom I had 
never been. 
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CHAFTER XL 



I OBSERVE. 



The first objects that assume a distinct presence be- 
fore me, as I look far back, into the blank of my infancy, 
are mj mother with her pretty hair and youthful shape, 
and Peggotty with no shape at all, and eyes so dark that 
they seemed to darken their whole neighborhood in her 
face, and cheeks and arms so hard and red that I won- 
dered the birds didn't peck her in preference to apples. 

I believe I can remember these two at a little distance 
apart, dwarfed to my sight by stooping down or kneeling 
on the floor, and I going unsteadily from the one to the 
other. I have an impression on my mind which I cannot 
distinguish from actual remembrance, of the touch of 
Peggotty*8 forefinger as she used to hold it out to me, 
and of its being roughened by needlework, like a pocket 
nutmeg-grater. 

This may be fancy, though I think the memory of 
most of us can go farther back into such times than 
many of us 8up{x>se ; just as I believe the power of 
observation in numbers of very young children to be 
quite wonderful for its closeness and accuracy. Indeed, 
I think that most grown men who are remarkable in this 
respect, may with greater propriety be said not to have 
lost the faculty, than to have acquired it ; the rather, as 
I generally observe such men to retain a certain fresh- 
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Qess, and gentleness, and capacity of being pleased, 
which are also an inheritance they have preserved' 
from their childhood. 

I might have a misgiving that I am ^ meandering " in 
stopping to say this, but that it brings me to remark that 
I build these conclusions^ in part upon my own experi- 
ence of myself; and if it should appear from anything I 
may set down in this narrative that I was a child of close 
observation, or that as a man I have a strong memory of 
ray childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of these 
characteristics. 

Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my 
infancy, the first objects I can remember as standing out 
by themselves from a confusion of things, are my mother 
and Peggotty. What else do I remember ? Let me see. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house — not new to 
me, but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. On 
the ground-floor is Peggotty's kitchen, opening into a 
back-yard ; with a pigeon-house on a pole, in the centre, 
without any pigeons in it; a great dog-kennel in a 
comer, without any dog ; and a quantity of fowls that 
look terribly tall, to me, walking about, in a menacing 
and ferocious manner. There is one cock who g^ts 
upon a post to crow, and seems to take particular notice 
of me as I look at him through the kitchen- window, who 
makes me shiver, he is so fierce. Of the geese outside 
the side-gate who come waddling afler me with their 
long necks stretched out when I go that way, I dream at 
night : as a man environed by wild beasts might dream 
of lions. 

Here is a long passage — what an enormous perspec- 
tive I make of it ! — leading from Peggotty's kitchen to 
the front-door. A dark store-room opens out of it, and 
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that is a place to be nm past at night ; for I don't know 
what may be among those tubs and jars and old tea- 
chests, when there is nobody in there with a dimlj-bum- 
ing bght, letting a mouldy air come out at the door, in 
which there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, candles, 
and cofiee, all at one whiff. Then there are the two 
parlors : the parlor in which we sit of an evening, my * 
mother and I and Peggotty — for Peggotty is quite our 
companion, when her work is done and we are alone -^ 
and the best parlor where we -sit on a Sunday ; grandly, 
but not so comfortably. There is something of a doleful 
air about that room to me, for Peggotty has told me — I 
don't know when, but apparently ages ago — about my 
father's funeral, and the company having their black 
cloaks put on. One Sunday night my mother reads to 
Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was raised up 
from the dead. And I am so frightened that they are 
afterwards obliged to take me out of bed, and show me 
the quiet church-yard out of the bedroom window, with 
the dead all lyicg in their graves at rest, below the 
solemn moon. 

^ There is nothing half so green that I know any whercy 
as the grass of that church-yard ; nothing half so shad/ 
as its trees ; nothing half so quiet as its tombstones. 
The sheep are feeding there, when I kneel up, early in 
the morning, in my little bed in a closet within my 
mother's room, to look out at it ; and I see the red light 
shining on the sun-dial, and think within myself, ^Is 
the sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell the time 
again ? " 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high-backed 
pew r With a window near it, out of which our house 
ean be seen, and is seen many times during the mom- 
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tng^s serrice, by Peggottj, who likes to make herself as 
sure as she can that it's not being robbed, or is not hi 
flames. But though Feggotty's eye wanders, she is 
much offended if mine does, and frowns to me, as I 
stand upon the seat, that I am to look at the clergy* 
man. But I can't always look at him^^I know him 
without that white thing on, and I am afraid of his 
wondering why I stare so, and perhaps stopping the 
service to iaquire — and what am I to do ? It's a dread* 
fill thing to gape, but I must do something. I look at 
my mother, but the pretends not to see me. I look at a 
boy in the aisle, and Jie makes faces at me. I look at 
the sunlight coming in at the open door through the 
porch, and there I see a stray sheep — I don't mean a 
sinner, but mutton — half making up his mind to come 
into the church. I feel that if I looked at him any 
longer, I might be tempted to say something out loud ; 
and what would become of me then I I look up at the 
monumental tablets on the wall, and try to think of Mr. 
Bodgers late of this parish, and what the feelings of 
Mrs. Bodgers must have been, when affliction sore, long 
time Mr. Bodgers bore, and physicians were in vain. I 
wonder whether they called in Mr. Chillip, and he was 
in vain ; and if so, how he likes to be reminded of it 
once a week. I look from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday 
neckcloth, to the pulpit ; and think what a good place it 
would be to play in, and what a castle it would make, 
with another boy coming up the stairs to attack it, and 
having the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown down 
on his head. In time my eyes gradually shut up ; and, 
from seeming to hear the clergyman singing a drowsy 
song in the heat, I hear nothing, until I fall off the seat 
with a crash, and am taken out, more dead than alive, 
by Peggotty. 
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And now I see the outside of our house, with the 
latticed hedroom-windows standing open to let in the 
sweet-smelling air, and the ragged old rooks'-nests still 
dangling in the elm-trees at the bottom of the front 
garden. Now I am in the garden at the back, beyond 
tiie yard where the empty pigeon-house and dog-kennel 
are — a very preserve of butterflies, as I remember it, 
with a high fence, and a gate and padlock ; where the 
fruit clusters on the trees, riper and richer than fruit has 
ever been since, in any other garden, and where my 
mother gathers some in a basket, while I stand by, bolt- 
ing furtive gooseberries, and trying to look unmoved. A 
great wind rises, and the summer is gone in a moment. 
We are playing in the winter twilight, dancing about the 
parlor. When my mother is out of breath and rests her- 
self in an elbow-chair, I watch her winding her bright 
curls round her fingers and straightening her waist, and 
nobody knows better than I do that she likes to look so 
well, and is proud of being so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions. That, 
and a sense that we were both a little afraid of Peggotty, 
and submitted ourselves in most things to her direction, 
were among the first opinions — if they may be so called 
— that I ever derived from what I saw. 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlor- 
fire, alone. I had been reading to Peggotty about croco- 
diles. I must have read very perspicuously, or the poor 
soul must have been deeply interested, for I remember 
she had a cloudy impression, after I had done, that they 
were a sort of vegetable. I was tired of reading, and 
dead sleepy ; but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up 
until my mother came home from spending the evening 
at a neighbor's 1 would rather have died upon my post 
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(of coarse) than have gone to bed. I had reached that 
stage of sleepiness when Peggotty seemed to swell and 
grow immensely large. I propped my eyelids open with 
my two forefingers, and looked perseveringly at her as 
she sat at work ; at the little bit of wax-candle she kept 
for her thread — how old it looked, being so wrinkled in 
all directions I — at the little house with a thatched roof^ 
where the yard-measure lived ; at her work-box with a 
sliding lid, with a view of St. Paul's Cathedral (with a 
pink dome) painted on the top; as the brass thimble on 
her finger ; at herself, whom I thought lovely. I felt so 
sleepy, that I knew if I lost sight of anything, for a mo- 
ment, I was gone. 

** Peggotty,'* says I, suddenly, " were you ever mar- 
ried ? " 

"Lord, Master Davy," replied Peggotty. "What's 
put marriage in your head ! " 

She answered with such a start, that it quite awoke 
me. And then she stopped in her work, and looked 
at me, with her needle drawn out to its thread's 
length. 

" But were you ever married, Peggotty ? " says I. 
" You are a very handsome woman, a*n't you ? " 

I thought her in a different style from my mother, 
certainly ; but of another school of beauty, I considered 
her a perfect example. There was a red velvet foot- 
stool in the best parlor, on which my mother had painted 
a nosegay. The groundwork of that stool, and Peg- 
gotty's complexion appeared to me to be one and the 
same thing. The stool was smooth, and Peggotty was 
rough, but that made no difference. 

" Me handsome, Davy I " said Peggotty. " Lawk, no, 
ray dear ! But what put marriage in your head ? " 
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^ I don't know I — Yon mustn't marry more than one 
person at a time, may 70a, Peggottj ? " 

*^ Certainly not," says Peggottj, with the promptest 
decision. 

^ Bat if you marry a person, and the person dies, why 
then you may marry another person, mayn't you, Peg- 
gotty?" 

** You MAT," says Peggotty, ** if you choose, my dear. 
That's a matter of opinion." 

'* But what is your opinion, Peggotty ? " said L 

I asked her and looked curiously at her, because she 
looked so curiously at me. 

^ My opinion is," said Peggotty, taking her eyes from 
me, after a little indecision, and going on with her work, 
''that I never was married myself. Master Davy, and 
that I don't expect to be. That^s all I know about 
the subject." 

^ You a'n't cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are you ? " said 
I, after sitting quiet for a minute. 

I really thought she was, she had been so short with 
me; but I was quite mistaken: for she laid aside her 
work (which was a stocking of her own) and opening 
her arms wide, took my curly head within them, and 
gave it a good squeeze. I know it was a good squeeze, 
because, being very plump, whenever she made any 
little exertion after she was dressed, some of the buttons 
on the back of her gown flew oS, And I recollect two 
bursting to the opposite side of the parlor, while she was 
hugging me. 

^ Now let me hear some more about the Crerkindills," 
said Peggotty, who was not quite right in the name yet, 
*^ for I a'n't heard half enough." 

I couldn't quite understand why Peggotty looked so 
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qaeer, or why she was so ready to go back to the croco- 
diles. However, we returned to those monsters, with 
firesh wakefulness on my part, and we left their eggs in 
the sand for the sun to hatch ; and we ran away from 
them, and baffled them by constantly turning, which they 
were unable to do quickly, on account of their unwieldy 
make ; and we went into the water after them, as natives, 
and put sharp pieces of timber down their throats ; and 
in short we ran the whole crocodile gauntlet. / did, 
at least; but I had my doubts of Peggotty, who was 
thoughtfully sticking her needle into various parts of 
her face and arms, all the time. 

We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with the 
alligators, when the garden-bell rang. We went out to 
the door ; and there was my mother, looking unusually 
pretty, I thought, and with her a gentleman with beauti- 
ful black hair and whiskers, who had walked home with 
us from church last Sunday. 

As my mother stooped down on the threshold to take 
me in her arms and kiss me, the gentleman said I was a 
more highly privileged little fellow than a monarch — or 
something like that ; for my later understanding comes, I 
am sensible, to my aid here. 

" What does that mean ?** I asked him, over her 
shoulder. 

He patted me on the head ; but somehow, I didn't like 
him or his deep voice, and I was jealous that his hand 
Bhould touch my mother's in touching me — which it did. 
T put it away as well as I could. 

" Oh Davy ! " remonstrated my mother. 

" Dear boy ! " said the gentleman. " I cannot wonder 

at his devotion 1 " 

I never saw such a beautiful color on my mother's face 
vol- I. 8 
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before. She gently chid me for being rude ; and, keep- 
ing me close to her shawl, turned to thank the gentleman 
for taking so much trouble as to bring her home. She 
put out her hand to him as she spoke, and, as he met it 
with liis own, she glanced, I thought, at me. 

"Let us say 'good-night,' my fine boy," said the 
gentleman, when he had bent his head — I saw him ! 
— over my mother's little glove. 

" Good-night ! " said L 

^ Come I Let us be the best friends in the world I ** 
said the gentleman, laughing. ^ Shake hands ! " 

My right hand was in my mother's left, so I gave 
him the other. 

" Why that's the wrong hand, Davy I " laughed the 
gentleman. 

My mother drew my right hand forward, but I was 
resolved, for my former reason, not to give it him, 
and I did not I gave him the other, and he shook 
it heartily, and said I was a brave fellow, and went 
away. 

At this minute I see him turn round in the garden 
and give us a last look with his il^mened black eyes, 
befoie the door was shut 

Peggotty, who had not said a word or moved a 
finger, secured the fastenings instantly, and we all went 
into the parlor. My mother, contrary to her usual 
habit, instead of coming to the elbow-chair by the fire, 
remained at the other end of the room, and sat sing- 
ing to herself. 

— " Hope you have had a pleasant evening, ma'am," 
said Peggotty, standing as stiff as a barrel in the centre 
of the room, with a candlestick in her hand. 

** Much obliged to you, Peggotty," returned my mother 
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in a cheerful voice, ^' I have had a very pleasant even- 
ing.*' 

*^ A stranger or so makes an agreeable change," sug- 
gested Peggotty. 

"A very agreeable change indeed,** returned my 
mother. 

Peggotty continuing to stand motionless in the mid- 
dle of the room, and my mother resuming her singing, 
I fell asleep, though I was not so sound asleep but that 
I could hear voices, without hearing what they said. 
When I half awoke from this uncomfortable doze, I 
found Peggotty and my mother both in tears, and both 
talking. 

'^Not such a one as this, Mr. Gopperfield wouldn't 
have liked," said Peggotty. ^That I say, and that I 
swear ! " 

" Grood Heavens I " cried my mother, " you'll drive 
me mad! Was ever any poor girl so ill-used by her 
servants as I ami Why do I do myself the injustice 
of calling myself a girl ? Have I never been married, 
Peggotty ? " 

" God knows you have, ma'am," returned Peggotty. 

"Then how can you dare," said my mother — "you 
know I don't mean how can you dare, Peggotty, but 
how can yon have the heart — to make me so uncom- 
fortable and say such bitter things. to me, when you 
are well aware that I haven't, out of this place, a single 
friend to turn to!" 

"The more's the reason," returned Peggotty, "for 
saying that it won't do. No ! That it won't do. No ! 
No price could make it do. No I " — I thought Peggotty 
would have thrown the candlestick away, she was so 
emphatic with it 
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" How can you be so aggravating," said my mother, 
shedding more tears than before, ** as to talk in such an 
unjust manner ! How can you go on as if it was all 
settled and arranged, Peggotty, when I tell you over and 
over again, you cruel thing, that beyond the commonest 
civilities nothing has passed ! You talk of admiration. 
What am I to do ? If people are so silly as to indulge 
the sentiment, is it my fault ? What am I to do, I ask 
you ? Would you wish me to shave my head and black 
ray face, or disfigure myself with a burn, or a scald, or 
something of that sort ? I dare say you would, Peg- 
gotty. I dare say you'd quite enjoy it" 

Peggotty seemed to take this aspersion very much to 
heart, I thought. 

" And my dear boy," cried my mother, coming to the 
elbow-chair in which I was, and caressing me, "my 
own little Davy! Is it to be hinted to me that I am 
wanting in affection for my precious treasure, the dearest 
little fellow that ever was ! " 

"Nobody never went and hinted no such a thing," 
said Peggotty. 

" You did, Peggotty ! " returned my mother. " You 
know you did. What else was it possible to infer from 
what you said, you unkind creature, when you know as 
well as I do, that on his account only last quarter I 
wouldn't buy myself a new parasol, though that old 
green one is frayed the whole way up, and the fringe 
is perfectly mangy. You know it is, Peggotty. You 
can't deny it Then, turning affectionately to me, whh 
her cheek against mine, " Am I a naughty mama to 
you, Davy ? Am I a nasty, cruel, selfish, bad mama ? 
Say I am, my child ; say ' yes ; ' dear boy, and Peg- 
gotty will love you, and Peggotty's love is a great deal 
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better than mine, Davy. / don't love you at all, 
do I?" 

At this, we all fell a-crying together. I think I was 
the loudest of the party, but I am sure we were all 
sincere about it. I was quite heart-broken rayself, and 
am afraid that in the first transports of wounded ten- 
derness I called Peggotty a *' Beast." That honest 
creature was in deep affliction, I remember, and must 
have become quite buttonless on the occasion ; for a little 
volley of those explosives went off, when, after having 
made it up with my mother, she kneeled down by the 
elbow-chair, and made it up with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejected. My sobs kept 
waking me, for a long time ; and when one very strong 
Bob quite hoisted me up in bed, I found my mother sit- 
ting on the coverlet, and leaning over me. I fell asleep 
in her arms, after that, and slept soundly. 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I saw the 
gentleman again, or whether there was any greater lapse 
of time before he reappeared, I cannot recall. I don't 
profess to be clear about dates. But there he was, in 
church, and he walked home with us afterwards. lie 
came in, too, to look at a famous geranium we had, in 
the parlor-window. It did not appear to me that he 
took much notice of it, but before he went he asked my 
mother to give him a bit of the blossom. She begged 
him to choose it for himself, but he refused to do that 
— I could not understand why — so she plucked it for 
him, and gave it into his hand. He said he would never, 
never, part with it any more ; and I thought he must 
t>e quite a fool not to know that it would fall to pieces 
in a day or two. 

Peggotty began to be less with us, of an evening, than 
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she had always been. Mj mother deferred to her very 
mnch — more than nsnal, it occurred to me — and we 
were all three excellent friends ; still we were different 
from what we used to be, and were not so comfortable 
among ourselves. Sometimes I fancied that Peggotty 
perhaps objected to mj mother's wearing all the pretty 
dresses she had in her drawers, or to her going so often 
to visit at that neighbor's ; but I couldn't, to my satis- 
faction, make out how it was. 

Gradually, I became used to seeing the gentleman 
with the black whiskers. I liked him no better than 
at first, and had the same uneasy jealousy of him ; but 
if I had any reason for it beyond a child's instinctive 
dislike, and a general idea that Peggotty and I could 
make much of my mother without any help, it cer 
tainly was not the reason that I might have found if 
I had been older. No such thing came into my mind, 
or near it. I could observe, in little pieces, as it were ; 
but as to making a net of a number of these pieces, 
and catching anybody in it, that was, as yet, beyond 
me. 

One autumn morning I was with my mother in the 
front garden, when Mr. Murdstone — I knew him by 
that name now — came by, on horseback. He reined 
up his horse to salute my mother, and said he was 
going to Lowestofl to see some friends who were there 
with a yacht and merrily proposed to take me on the 
saddle before him if I would like the ride. 

The air was so clear and pleasant, and the horse 
seemed to like the idea of the ride so much himself, 
as he stood snorting and pawing at the garden-gate, that 
I had a great desire to go. So I was sent up-stairs 
to Peggotty to be made spruce ; and in the mean time 
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Mr. Murdstone dismounted, and, with his horse's bridle 
drawn over bis arm, walked slowly up and down on the 
outer side of the sweetbrier fence, while my mother 
walked slowly up and down on the inner to keep him 
company. I recollect Peggotty and I peeping out at 
them from my little window; I recollect how closely 
they appeared to be examining the sweetbrier between 
them, as they strolled along ; and how, from being in 
a perfectly angelic temper, Peggotty turned cross in a 
moment, and brushed my hair the wrong way, exces- 
sively hard. 

Mr. Murdstone and I were soon off, and trotting along 
on the green turf by the side of the road. He held 
me quite easily with one arm, and I don't think I was 
restless usually ; but I could not make up my mind to 
sit in front of him without turning my head sometimes, 
and looking up in his face. He had that kind of shal- 
low black eye — I want a better word to express an 
eye that has no depth in it to be looked into — which, 
when it is abstracted, seems from some peculiarity of 
light to be disfigured, for a moment at a time, by a cast 
Several times when I glanced at him, I observed that 
appearance with a sort of awe, and wondered what he 
was thinking about so closely. His hair and whiskers 
were blacker and thicker, looked at so near, than even 
I had given them credit for being. A squareness about 
the lower part of his face, and the dotted indication of 
the strong black beard he shaved close every day, re- 
minded me of the waxwork that had travelled into our 
neighborhood some half a yikr before. This, his regular 
eyebrows, and the rich white, and black, and brown, 
of his complexion — confound his complexion, and his 
memory ! — made me think him, in spite of my mis- 
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givings, a very handsome man. I have no doubt tbat 
mj poor dear mother thought him so too. 

We went to an hotel by the sea, where two gentlemen 
were smoking cigars in a room by themselves. Each 
of them was lying on at least four chairs, and had a 
large rough jacket on. In a comer was a heap of coats 
and boat-cloaks, and a flag, all bundled up together. 

They both rolled on to their feet in an untidy sort of 
manner when we came in, and said " Halloa, Murdstone ! 
We thought you were dead I " 

" Not yet," said Mr. Murdstone. 

^ And who's this shaver ? " said one of the gentlemen, 
taking hold of me. 

" That's Davy," returned Mr. Murdstone. 

*• Davy who ? " said the gentleman. " Jones ? " 

** Copperfield," said Mr. Murdstone. 

** What! Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield's incumbrance?" 
cried the gentleman. " The pretty little widow ? " 

"Quinion," said Mr. Murdstone, "take care, if you 
please. Somebody's sharp." 

" Who is ? " asked the gentleman, laughing. 

I looked up, quickly ; being curious to know. 

** Only Brooks of Sheffield," said Mr. Murdstone. 

I was quite relieved to find it was only Brooks of 
Sheffield ; for, at first, I really thought it was I. 

There seemed to be something very comical in the 
reputation of Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for both the gen- 
tlemen laughed heartily when he was mentioned, and 
Mr. Murdstone was a good deal amused also. Afler 
some laughing, the gentlesan whom he had called 
Quinion said: 

" And what is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in 
reference to the projected business ? " 
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" Why, I don't know that Brooks understands much 
about it at pre.<»ent," replied Mr. Murdstone ; " but he ia 
not generally favorable, I believe." 

There was more laughter at this, and Mr. Quiniou 
said he would ring the bell for some sherry in which to 
drink to Brooks. This he did ; and when the wine 
came, he made me have a little, with a biscuit, and, be- 
fore I drank it, stand up and say " Confusion to Brooks 
of Sheffield I ** The toast was received with great ap- 
plause, and such hearty laughter that it made me laugh 
too; at which they laughed the more. In short, we 
quite enjoyed ourselves. 

We walked about on the cliff after that, and sat on 
the grass, and looked at things through a telescope — I 
could make out nothing myself when it was put to my 
eye, but I pretended I could — and then we came back 
to the hotel to an early dinner. All the time we were 
out, the two gentlemen smoked incessantly — which, I 
thought, if I might judge from the smell of their rough 
coats, they must have been doing ever since the coats had 
first come home from the tailor's. I must not forget that 
we went on board the yacht, where they all three de- 
scended into the cabin, and were busy with some papers. 
I saw them quite hard at work, when I looked down 
through the open skylight They left me, during this 
time, with a very nice man with a very large head of 
red hair and a very small shiny hat upon it, who had 
got a crossbarred shirt or waistcoat on, with *' Skylark " 
in capital letters across the chest. I thought it was his 
name; and that as he lived on board ship and hadn't 
a street-door to put his name on, he put it there instead ; 
but when I called him Mr. Skylark, he said it meant th<\ 
vessel. 
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I observed all day that Mr. Murdstone was graver 
and steadier than the two gentlemen. They were very 
gay and careless. They joked freely with one another, 
but seldom with him. It appeared to me that he was 
mdre clever and cold than they were^ and that they re- 
garded him with something of my own feeling. I re- 
marked that once or twice when Mr. Quinion was talk- 
ing, he looked at Mr. Murdstone sideways, as if to make 
sure of his not being displeased ; and that once when 
Mr. Passnidge (the other gentleman) was in high spirits, 
he trod upon his foot, and gave him a secret caution with 
his eyes, to observe Mr. Murdstone, who was sitting 
stern and silent. Nor do I recollect that Mr. Murdstone 
laughed at all that day, except at the Sheffield joke — 
and that, by the by, was his own. 

We went home early in the evening. It was a very 
fine evening, and my mother and he had another stroll 
by the sweetbrier, while I was sent in to get my tea. 
When he was gone, my mother asked me all about the 
day I had had, and what they had said and done. I 
mentioned what they had said about her, and she 
laughed, and told me they were impudent fellows who 
talked nonsense — but I knew it pleased her. I knew 
it quite as well as I know it now. I took the oppor- 
tunity of asking if she was at all acquainted with Mr. 
Brooks of Sheffield, but she answered No, only she sup- 
posed he must be a manufacturer in the knife and fork 
way. 

Can I say of her face — altered as I have reason to 
remember it, perished as I know it is — that it is gone, 
when here it comes before me at this instant, as distinct 
as any face that I may choose to look on in a crowded 
street ? Can I say of 1 er innocent and girlish beauty. 
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that it faded, and was no more, when its breath falls on 
my cheek now, as it fell that night? Can I saj she 
ever changed, when mj remembrance brings her back to 
life, thus only; and, truer to its loving youth than I 
have been, or man ever is, still holds fast what it cher- 
ished then ? 

I write of her just as she was when I had gone to bed 
after this talk, and she came to bid me good-night. She 
kneeled down playfully by the side of the bed, and lay- 
ing her chin upon her hands, and laughing, said : 

'^ What was it they said, Davy ? Tell me again. I 
can't believe it" 

" ' Bewitching "* — I began. 

My mother put her hands upon my lips to stop me. 

*^It was never bewitching," she said, laughing. ^It 
never could have been bewitching, Davy. Now I know 
it wasn't I " 

" Yes it was. * Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield,' " I re- 
peated stoutly. ^" And * pretty.' " 

** No, no, it was never pretty. Not pretty," interposed 
my mother, laying her fingers on my lips again. 

" Yes it was. « Pretty little widow.' " 

^' What foolish, impudent creatures ! " cried my mother, 
laughing and covering her face. ^ What ridiculous men I 
A'n't they ? Davy dear " — 

" Well, ma." 

^^ Don't tell Peggotty ; she might be angry with them. 
1 am dreadfully angry with them myself; but I would 
rather Peggotty didn't know." 

I promised, of course; and we kissed one another 
over and over again, and I soon fell fast asleep. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if it were 
the next day when Peggotty broached the striking and 
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glad to know that my mother cried too, and that I felt 
her heart beat against mine. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier began to 
move, mj mother ran out at the gate, and called to him 
to stop, that she might kiss me once more. I am glad to 
dwell upon the earnestness and love with which she 
]iA«d up her face to mine, and did so. 

As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Murdstone 
came up to where she was, and seemed to expostulate 
with her for being so moved. I was looking back round 
the awning of the cart, and wondered what business it 
was of his. Peggottj, who was also looking back on 
the other side, seemed anything but satisfied ; as the face 
she brought back into the cart denoted. 

I sat looking at Peggotty for some time, in a revery 
on this supposititious case : whether, if she were em- 
ployed to lose me like the boy in the fairy tale, I should 
be able to track my way home again by the buttons she 
would shed* 
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CHAPTER m. 



I HAVE A CHANGE. 



Ths carrier's horse was the laziest horse in the world, 
I should hope, and shuffled along, with his head down, 
as if he liked to keep the people waiting to whom the 
packages were directed. I fancied, indeed, that he 
sometimes chuckled audibly over this reflection, but the 
carrier said he was only troubled with a cough. 

The carrier had a waj of keeping his head down, like 
his horse, and of drooping sleepily forward as he drove, 
with one of his arms on each of his knees. I say 
** drove," but it struck me that the cart would have gone 
to Yarmouth quite as well without him, for the horse did 
all that ; and as to conversation, he had no idea of it but 
whistling. 

Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knee, 
which would have lasted us out handsomely, if we had 
been going to London by the same conveyance. We 
ate a good deal, and slept a good deal. Peggotty always 
went to sleep with her chin upon the handle of the bas- 
ket, her hold of which never relaxed ; and I could not 
have believed unless I had heard her do it, that one 
defenceless woman could have snored so much. 

We made so many deviations up and down lanes, and 
were such a long time delivering a bedstead at a public- 
house, and calling at other places, that I was quite tired, 
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and very glad, when we saw Yarmouth. It looked 
rather spongy and soppy, I thought, as I carried my eye 
over the great dull waste that lay across the river ; and 
I could not help wondering, if the world were really as 
round as my geography-book said, how any part of it 
came to be so flat But J rt^Lecced that Yarmouth 
might be situated at one of the poles ; which would ac- 
count for it. 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole adja- 
cent prospect lying a straight low line under the sky, I 
hinted to Peggotty that a mound or so might have im- 
proved it; and also that if the land had been a little 
more separated from the sea, and the town and the tide 
had not been quite so much mixed up, like toast and 
water, it would have been nicer. But Peggotty said, 
with greater emphasis than usual, that we must take 
things as we found them, and that for her part, she was 
proud to call herself a Yarmouth Bloater. 

When we got into the street (which was strange 
enough to me), and smelt the fish, and pitch, and oakum, 
and tar, and saw the sailors walking about, and the carts 
jingling up and down over the stones, I felt that I had 
done so busy a place an injustice ; and said as much to 
Peggotty, who heard my expressions of delight with 
great complacency, and told me it was well known (I 
suppose to those who had the good fortune to be bom 
Bloaters) that Yarmouth was, upon the whole, the finest 
place in the universe. 

'* Here's my Am 1 " screamed Peggotty, " growed out 
of knowledge I " 

He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public-house ; 
and asked me how I found myself, like an old acquaint- 
ance. I did not feel, at first, that I knew him as well as 
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he knew me, because he had never come to our house 
since the night I was born, and naturally he had the ad- 
vantage of me. But our intimacy was much advanced 
by his taking me on his back to carry me home. He 
was, now, a huge, strong fellow of six feet high, broad in 
proportion, and round-shouldered ; but with a simpering 
hoy's face and curly light hair that gave him quite a 
sheepish look. He was dressed in a canvas jacket, ai;d 
a pair of such very stiff trousers that they would have 
stood quite as well alone, without any legs in them. 
And you couldn't so properly have said he wore a hat, 
as that he was covered in atop, like an old building, 
with something pitchy. 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small box of ours 
under his arm, and Peggotty carrying another small box 
of ours, we turned down lanes 'bestrewn with bits of 
chips and little hillocks of sand, and went past gas 
works, rope-walks, boat-builders' yards, shipwrights 
yards, ship-breakers' yards, caulkers' yards, riggers* lofts, 
smiths' forges, and a great litter of such places, until we 
came out upon the dull waste I had already seen at a 
distance ; when Ham said, 

" Ton's our house, Mas'r Davy ! " 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over 
the wilderness, and away at the sea, and away at the 
river, but no house could / make out. There was a 
black barge, or some other kind of superannuated boat, 
not far off, high and dry on the ground, with an iron 
funnel sticking out of it for a chimney and smoking very 
coseyly ; but nothing else in the way of a habitation that 
was visible to me. 

« That's not it ? " said I. « That ship-looking thing ? " 

" That's it, Mas'r Davy," returned Ham. ^ 

VOL. L 4 
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If it had been Aladdin's palace, roc's egg and all, I 
suppose I coald not have been more charmed with the 
romantic idea of liying in it. There was a delightful 
door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and there were 
little windows in it ; but the wonderful charm of it wari, 
that it was a real boat which had no doubt been upon 
the water hundreds of times, and which had never beeiy 
intended to be lived in, on dry land. That was the cap- 
tivation of it to me. If it had ever been meant to be 
lived in, I might have thought it small, or inconvenient, 
or lonely ; but never having been designed for any such 
use, it became a perfect abode. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as possible. 
There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and a chest of 
drawers, and on the chest of drawers there was a tea- 
tray with a painting on it of a lady with a parasol, tak- 
ing a walk with a military-looking child who was trun- 
dling a hoop. The tray was kept from tumbling down, 
by a Bible : and the tray, if it had tumbled down, would 
have smashed a quantity of cups and saucers ai^d a tea- 
pot, that were grouped around the book. On the walls 
there were some common colored pictures, framed and 
glazed, of Scripture subjects ; such as I have never seen 
since in the hands of pedlers, without seeing the whole 
interior of Peggotty*8 brother's house again, at one view. 
Abraham in red going to sacrifice Isaac in blue, and 
Daniel in yellow cast into a den of green lions, were the 
most prominent of these. Over the little mantel-shelf, 
was a picture of the Sarah Jane lugger, built at Sunder- 
land, with a real little wooden stern stuck on to it-, 
a work of art, combining composition with carpentry, 
which I considered to be one of the most enviable pos- 
sessions that the world could afford. There were some 
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hooks in the beams of the ceiling, the ase of which I did 
not divine then ; and some lockers and boxes and con- 
veniences of that sort, which served for seats and eked 
out the chairs. 

All this, I saw in the first glance afler I crossed the 
threshold — childlike, according to my theory — and then 
Peggotty opened a little door and showed me my bed- 
room. It was the completest and most desirable bed- 
room ever seen — in the stem of the vessel; with a 
little window, where the radder used to go through ; a 
little looking-glass, just the right height for me, nailed 
against the wall, and framed with oyster-shells ; a little 
bed, which there was just room enough to get into ; and 
a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. The 
walls were whitewashed as white as milk, and the patch- 
work counterpane made my eyes quite ache with its 
brightness. One thing I particularly noticed in this 
delightful house, was the smell of fish; which was so 
searching, that when I took out my pocket-handkerchief 
to wipe my nose, I found it smelt exactly as if it had 
wrapped up a lobster. On my impai*ting this discovery 
in confidence to Peggotty, she informed me that her 
brother dealt in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish; and I 
afterwards found that a heap of these creatures, in a 
state of wonderful conglomeration with one another, and 
never leaving off pinching whatever they laid hold of, 
were usually to be found in a little wooden outhouse 
where the pots and kettles were kept. 

We were welcomed by a very civil woman in a white 
apron, whom I had seen courtesying at the door when I 
was on Ham's back, about a quarter of a mile off. Like- 
wise by a most beautiful little girl (or I thought her so) 
with a necklace of blue beads on, who wouldn't let me 
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kis8 her when I offered to, but ran away and hid her> 
Belf. By and bj, when we had dined in a sumptuoaa 
manner off boiled dabs, melted butter, and potatoes, with 
a chop for me, a hairy man with a very good-natured 
face came home. As he called Peggotty *^ Lass,** and 
gave her a hetirty smack on the cheek, I had no doubt, 
from the general propriety of her conduct, that he was 
her brother ; and so he turned out — being presently 
introduced to me as Mr. Peggotty, the master of the 
house. 

" Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. Peggotty. " You'll 
find us rough, sir, but you'll find us ready." 

I thanked him and replied that I was sure I should be 
happy in such a delightful place. 

" How's your ma, sir ? " said Mr. Peggotty. " Did 
you leave her pretty jolly ? " 

I gave Mr. Peggotty to understand that she was as 
jolly as I could wish, and that she desired her compli- 
ments — which was a polite fiction on my part. 

" I'm much obleeged to her, I'm sure," said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. " Well sir, if you can make out here, for a fort- 
nut, 'long wi' her," nodding at his sister, <^ and Ham, and 
little Em'ly, we shall be proud of your company." 

Having done the honors of his house in this hospitable 
manner, Mr. Peggotty went out to wash himself in a 
kettleful of hot water, remarking that " cold would never 
could get ki$ muck off." He soon returned, greatly im- 
proved in appearance ; but so rubicund, that I couldn't 
help thinking his face had this in common with the lob- 
sters, crabs, and crawfish, — that it went into the hot 
water very black, and came out very red. 

After tea, when the door was shut and all was made 
snug (the nights being cold and misty now), it seemed to 
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me tlie most delicious retreat that the imagination of man 
could conceive. To hear the wind getting up out at sea, 
to know that the fog wad creeping over the desolate Sal 
outside, and to look at the fire, and think that there naa 
no houae near but this one, and this one a boat, waa like 
enchantment. Little Em'ly had overcome her Bhyness 
jnd was sitting hy my nide upon the lowest and least of 
the lockers, which was just lai^ enough for us two, and 
just fitted into the chimney-comer. Mrs. Feggotty witJi 
the white apron, was knitting on the opposite side of the 
fire. Peggotty at her needle-work was as much at home 
with Saint Paul's and the bit of wax-candle, as if they 
bad never known anj other roof. Ham, who had been 
giving me my first lesson in all-fours, was trying to rei> 
otlect a scheme of telling fortnoea with the dirty cards, 
and was printing off fishy impressions of bis thumb on 
all the cords he turned. Mr. Feggotty waa smoking bis 
pipe. I felt it was a time for conversation and confi- 
dence. 

" Mr. Pe^otty ! " saya L 

" Sir," says ho, 

" Did you give your son the name of Ham, because 
you lived in a sort of ark ? " 

Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep idea, but an- 
swered : 

"No, sir. I never giv him no name." 

"Who gave him that name, then?" said I, putting 
question number two of the catecbism to Mr. Peggotty. 

" Why, sir, his father giv it him," said Mr. Peggotty. 

" I thought you were his father ! " 

" My brother Joe was hi$ father," said Mr, Peggotty. 

" Dead, Mr. Peggotty ? " I hinted, after a respectful 
pause. 
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" Drowndead," said Mr. Peggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Peggotty was not 
Ham's father, and began to wonder whether I was mis- 
taken about his relationship to anybody else there. I 
was 60 carious to know, that I made up my mind to 
have it out with Mr. Peggotty. 

" Little Em'ly," I said, glancing at her. " She is your 
daughter, isn't she, Mr. Peggotty ? " 

" No, sir. My brother-in-law, Tom, was her fether." 

I couldn't help it. — " Dead, Mr. Peggotty ? " I hinted, 
after another respectful silence. 

"Drowndead," said Mr. Peggotty. 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but had 
not got to the bottom of it yet, and must get to the bot- 
tom somehow. So I said : 

" Haven't you any children, Mr. Peggotty ? " 

" No, master," he answered, with a short laugh. " I'm 
a bacheldore." 

" A bachelor ! " I said, astonished. " Why, who's 
that, Mr. Peggotty ? " Pointing to the person in the 
apron who was knitting. 

"That's Missis Guramidge," said Mr. Peggotty. 

** Gummidge, Mr. Peggotty ? " 

But at this point Peggotty — I mean my own peculiar 
Peggotty — made such impressive motions to me not to 
ask any more questions, that I could only sit and look at 
all the silent company, until it was time to go to bed. 
Then, in the privacy of my own little cabin, she informed 
me that Ham and Em'ly were an orphan nephew and 
niece, whom my host had at different times adopted in 
their childhood, when they were left destitute ; and that 
Mrs. Gummidge was the widow of his partner in a boat, 
who had died very poor. He was but a poor man him.selfj 
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Gsid Feggotty, but as good aa gold &nil iis true as steel 
—^ those were her similes. The only subject, abe in- 
formed me, on which he ever showed a violent temper 
or swore an oath, was this generosity of hia ; and if it 
were ever referred to, bj any one of them, he atruck the - 
table a heavj blow with hia right band (bad split it on 
one such occasion), and swore a dreadful oath that he 
would be " Gormed " if be didn't cut and run for good, 
if it was ever mentioned again. It appeared, in answer 
to lay inquiries, that nobody Eiad the least idea of the 
etymology of this terrible verb passive to be gormed i 
but that they all regarded it as constituting a moat 
solemn imprecation. - 

I was very seDeible of my enterttuner'a goodness, and 
listened to the women's going to bed in another little 
crib like mine at the opposite end of the boat, and la 
bim and Ham hanging up two hammocks for themaelvea 
on the hooks I had noticed in the roof, iu a very luzuri- 
oua Btate of mind, eobanced by my being sleepy. As 
slumber gradually stole upon me, I beard the wind howl- 
ing out at sea and coming on across the flat so fiercely, 
that I had a lazy apprehension of the great deep ria> 
ing in the night. But I bethought myself that I was 
in a boat, after all ; and that a man like Mr. Feggotty 
was not a bad person to have on board if anything did 
happen. 

Nothing happened, however, worse than morning. 
Almoat as soon as it shone upon the oyster-shell frame 
of my mirror I was out of bed, and out with little Em'Iy, 
picking up stones upon the beach. 

" You're quite a sailor, I suppose ? " I said to Em'ly. 
[ don't know that I supposed anything of the kind, but I 
folt it an act of gallantry to say something ; and a shin- 
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ing sail close to us made such a pretty little image of 
itself, at the moment^ in her bright eye, that it came into 
my head to say this. 

"No,** replied Emiy, shaking her head, **rm afraid 
of the sea." 

" Afraid I " I said, with a becoming air of boldness 
and looking very big at the mighty ocean. " / a'n't I * 

"Ah! but it's cruel," said Em'ly. "I have seen it 
very cruel to some of our men. I have seen it tear a 
boat as big as our house all to pieces." 

" I hope it wasn't the boat that " — 

" That father was drownded in ? " said Em'ly. " No. 
Not that one, I never see that boat." 

" Nor him ? " I asked her. 

Little Em'ly shook her head. " Not to remember." 

Here was a coincidence I I immediately went into an 
explanation how I had never seen my own father ; and 
how my mother and I had always lived by ourselves in 
the happiest state imaginable, and lived so then, and 
always meant to live so ; and how my father's grave was 
in the church-yard near our house, and shaded by a tree, 
beneath the boughs of which I had walked and heard the 
birds sing many a pleasant morning. But there were 
some differences between Em'ly's orphanhood and mine, 
it appeared. She had lost her mother before her father ; 
and where her fathei-'s grave was no one knew, except 
that it was somewhere in the depths of the sea.' 

" Besides," said Em'ly, as she looked about for shells 
and pebbles, "your father was a gentleman and your 
mother is a lady ; and my father was a fisherman and 
my mother was a fisherman's daughter, and my uncle 
Dan is a fisherman." 

** Dan is Mr. Peggotty, is he ? " said I. 
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" Dncle Dim — yonder," answered Em'lj, nodding at 
the bont- house. 

** Tea. I mean him. He must be very good, I should 
think ? " 

" Good ? " said Em'ly. ** If I was ever to be a lady, 
rd give him a sky-blue coat with diamond buttons, nan- 
keen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, a cocked hat, a 
large gold natch, a silver pipe, and a box of money." 

1 said I had no doubt that Mr. Feggotty well de- 
served these traasuree. I must acknowledge that 1 felt 
it difficult to picture him quite at bis ease in the rai- 
ment proposed for him by his grateful little niece, and 
that I was particularly doubtful of the policy of the 
cocked hat; but I kept these sentiments to myself. 

Little Em'ly had slopped and looked up at the sky 
ID her enumeration of these articles, as if they were a 
glorious vision. We went on again, picking up shells 
and pebbles. 

" Toji would like to be a lady ? " I said. 

Em'ly looked at me, and laughed and nodded " yes." 

" I should like it very much. We would all be gen- 
tlefolks together, then. Me, and uncle, and Ham, and 
Mrs. Gummidge. We wouldn't mind then, when there 
come stormy weather. — Not for our own sakes, I mean. 
We would for the poor fishermen's, to be sure,- and 
we'd help 'em with money when they come to any hurt." 

This seemed to rae to be a very satisfactory and there- 
I fore not at all improbable picture. I expressed my 
pleasure in the contemplation of it, and little Emiy waa 
emboldened to say, shyly, ' 

"Don't you think you are afraid of the sea, now?" 

It was quiet enough to reassure me, but I have no 
doubt if I had seen a moderatt-ly large wave come turn- 
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bling in, I should have taken to my heels, with an aw- 
ful recollection of her drowned relations. However, 1 
said " No," and I added, " You don't seem to be, either, 
though you say you are ; " — for she was walking much 
too near the brink of a sort of old jetty or wooden 
causeway we had strolled upon, and I was afraid of 
her falling over. 

" Fm not afraid in this way," said little Em'ly. " But 
I wake when it blows, and tremble to think of Uncle 
Dan and Ham, and believe I hear 'em crying out for 
help. That's why I should like so much to be a lady. 
But I'm not afraid in this way. Not a bit. Look 
here I" 

She started from my side, and ran along a jagged 
timber which protruded from the place we stood upon, 
and overhung the deep water at some height, without 
the least defence. The incident is so impressed on my 
remembrance, that if I were a draughtsman I could draw 
its form here, I dare say, accurately as it was that day, 
and little Em'ly springing forward to her destruction 
(as it appeared to me), with a look that I have never 
forgotten, directed far out to sea. 

The light, bold, fluttering little figure turned and came 
back safe to me, and I soon laughed at my fears, and 
at the cry I had uttered ; fruitlessly in any case, for 
there was no one near. But there have been times 
since, in my manhood, many times there have been, when 
I have thought, Is it possible, among the possibilities 
of hidden things, that in the sudden rashness of the child 
and her wild look so far off, there was any merciful 
attraction of her into danger, any tempting her towards 
him permitted on the part of her dead father, that her 
life might have a chance of ending that day. There 
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Las been a time since when I have woadei'ed whether, 
if the life before her could have been revealed to me 
■t a glance, and so revealed as that a child could fuUj 
comprehend it, and if ber preservation could have de- 
pended on a motion of my hand, I ought to have held 
it up to save her. There has been a time since — I 
do not saj it lasted long, but it has been — when I 
have asked myself the question, Would it have been bet- 
ter for little Emiy to have bad the waters close above 
her bead that morning in my sight ; and when 1 have 
answered Tes. 

This may be premature. I have set it down too socm, 
perhaps. But let it stand. 

We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves with 
iblngs that we thought curious, and put some stranded 
etar-flsb carefully bact into the water — I hardly know 
enough of the race at this moment to be quite certain 
whether they had reason to feel obliged to us for do- 
ing so, or the reverse — and then made our way home 
to Mr. Peggotty's dwelling. We stopped under the lee 
of the lobster-.outhonse to exchange an innocent kiss, and 
went into breakfast glowing with health and pleasure. 

"Like two young roavishes," Mr. Peggotty siud. I 
knew this meant, in onr local dialect, lilce two young 
thrushes, and received it as a compliment. 

Of course 1 was in love with little Emiy. I am 
snre I loved that baby quite as truly, quite as tenderly, 
with greater purity and more disinterestedness, than can 
enter into the best love of a later time of life, high and 
ennobling as it is. I am sure my fancy raised up some- 
thing round that blue-eyed mite of a child, which ethe- 
realized, and made a very angel of her. If, any sunny 
forenoon, she had spread a little pair of wings and flown 
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away before my eyes, I don't think I should have 
regarded it as much more than I had had reason to 
expect. 

We used to walk about that dim old flat at Yar- 
mouth in a loving manner, hours and hours. The days 
sported by us, as if Time had not grown up himself 
yet, but were a child too, and always at play. I told 
Em'ly I adored her, and that unless she confessed she 
adored me I should be reduced to the necessity of kill- 
ing myself with a sword. She said she did, and I 
have no doubt she did. 

As to any sense of inequality, or youtbfulness, or 
other difficulty in our way, little Em'ly and I had no 
such trouble because we had no future. We made no 
more provision for growing older, than we did for grow- 
ing younger. We were the admiration of Mrs. Gum- 
midge and Peggotty, who used to whisper of an even- 
ing when we sat, lovingly, on our little locker side by 
side, ^' Lor ! wasn't it beautiful 1 " Mr. Peggotty smiled 
at us from behind his pipe, and Ham grinned all the 
evening and did nothing else. They had something of 
the sort of pleasure in us, I suppose, that they might 
have had in a pretty toy, or a pocket model of the 
C)olosseum. 

I soon found out that Mrs. Gum midge did not always 
make herself so agreeable as she might have been ex- 
pected to do, under the circumstances of her residence 
with Mr. Peggotty. Mrs. Gummidge's was rather a 
fretful disposition, and she whimpered more sometimes 
than was comfortable for other parties in so small an 
establishment. I was very sorry for her; but there 
were moments when it would have been more agreeable, 
I thought, if Mrs. Gummidge had had a convenient 
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B[wtiiient of her own U> retire to, and bad stopped there 
jntil her spirits revived. 

- Mr. Peggottj went occasionally to a public-honge 
called The Willing Mind. I discovered this, b; his 
heing out on the second or third evening of our vint, 
and by Mrs. Gummidge's looking up at the Dutch clock, 
oetneen eight and nine, and saying he naa there, and 
that, what was more, she bad known in the morning he 
would go there. 

Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state all day, and 
had burst into tears in the forenoon, when the fire 
smt^ed. " I am a lone lorn creetur'," were Mrs. Gum* 
midge's words, when that unpleasant occurrence look 
place, " and everythink goes contrairy with me." 

" Ob, itll soon leave off," said Peggotty — I again 
mean our Peggot^ -^ " and besides, you know, it's not 
more disagreeable to you than to us." 

"I feel it more," said Mrs. Gommidge. 

It waa a very cold day, with cutting blasts of wind. 
Mrs. Gummidge's peculiar comer of the fireside seemed 
to me to be the warmest and snuggest in the place, as 
her chair was certainly the easiest, but it didn't suit 
her that day at alL She waa constantly complaining 
of the cold, and of its oocasioning a visitation in her 
bock which she called " the creeps." At last she shed 
tears on that subject, and sud again that she was " a 
hMie lorn creetur* and everythink went conirairy with 
her." 

" It is certainly very cold," said Peggotty. "Every- 
body must feel it so." 

" I feel it more than other people," said Mrs. Oum- 
midge. 

So al dinner ; when Mtb. Gommidge was always * 
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helped immediately after me, tq whom the preference 
was given as a visitor of distinction. The fish were 
small and bony, and the potatoes were a little burnt. 
We all acknowledged that we felt this something of a 
disappointment; but Mrs. Gummidge said she felt it 
more than we did, and shed tears again, and made thai 
former declaration with great bitterness. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty came home about 
nine o'clock, this unfortunate Mrs. Gummidge was knit- 
ting in her comer in a very wretched and miserable con- 
dition. Peggotty had been working cheerfully. Ham 
had been patching up a great pair of water-boots ; and I, 
with little Em'ly by my side, had been reading to them. 
Mrs. Gummidge had never made any other remark than 
a forlorn sigh, and had never raised her eyes since tea. 

^ Well, Mates,'' said Mr. Peggotty, taking his seat, 
•*and how are you?" 

We all said something, or looked something, to wel- 
come him, except Mrs. Gummidge, who only shook hex 
head over her knitting. 

" What s amiss," said Mr. Peggotty, with a clap of his 
hands. " Cheer up, old Mawther I " (Mr. Peggotty 
meant old girL) 

Mrs. Gummidge did not appear to be able to cheer 
up. She took out an old black silk handkerchief and 
wiped her eyes ; but instead of putting it in her pockety 
kept it out, and wiped them again, and still kept it out^ 
ready for use. 

" What's amiss, dame ? " said Mr. Peggotty. 

** Nothing," returned Mrs. Gummidge. " You've come 
from The Willing Mind, Dan'l ? " 

** Why yes, I've took a short spell at The Willing 
Mind to-night," said Mr. Peggotty. 
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** Tm sorry I should drive you there," said Mrs. Gum- 
midge. 

** Drive I I don't want no driving," returned Mr. 
Peggotty with an honest laugh. ^ I only go too 
ready." 

^Very ready," said Mrs. Gummidge, shaking her 
head, and wiping her eyes. " Yes, yes, very ready. 
I am sorry it should be along of me that you'ie so 
ready." 

" Along o' you ? It a'n't along o' you I " said Mr. 
Peggotty. " Don't ye believe a bit on it." 

" Yes, yes, it is," cried Mrs. Gummidge. " I know 
what I am. I know that I am a lone lorn creetur* and 
not only that everjthink goes contrairy with me, but that 
I go contrairy with everybody. Yes, yes. I feel more 
than other people do, and I show it more. It's my mis- 
fortun'." 

I really couldn't help thinking, as I sat taking in all 
this, that the misfortune extended to some other members 
of that family besides Mrs. Gummidge. But Mr. Peg- 
gotty made no such retort, only answering with another 
entreaty to Mrs. Gummidge to cheer up. 

^ I a'n't what I could wish myself to be," said Mrs. 
Gummidge. ^ I am far from it I know what I am. 
My troubles has made me contrairy. I feel my troubles, 
and they make me contrairy. I wish I didn't feel 'em, 
but I do. I wish I could be hardened to 'em, but I a'n't. 
I make the house uncomfortable. I don't wonder at it. 
I've made your sister so all day, and J^iaster Davy." 

Here I was suddenly melted, and roared out ''No, 
you haven't, Mrs. Gummidge," in great mental distress. 

*^ It's far from right that I should do it," said Mrs. 
Gummidge. " It a'n't a fit return. I had better go into 
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the house and die. I am a lone lorn creetur*, and had 
much better not loake myself contrairy here. If thinks 
must go contrairy with me, and I muat go contrairy my- 
self, let me go contrairy in my parish. Dau'l, I'd better 
go into the house, and die and be a riddance I " 

Mra. Oummidge retired with these words, and betook 
herself to bed. When she was gone, Mr. Fe^otty, who 
had not exhibited a trace of any feeling but the pro- 
fbundcst sympathy, looked round upon us, and nodding 
his head with a lively expression of that Bentiment still 
animating his face, said in a whisper : 

" She'a been thinking of the old 'un I " 

I did not quite understand what old one Mrs. Gum- 
midge was supposed to have fixed her mind upon, until 
Peggotty, on seeing me to bed, explained that it was the 
late Mr. Gummidge ; and that her brother always took 
that for a received truth on such occasions, and that it 
always had a moving eSect upon him. Some time aller 
he was in his hammock that night, I heard bim myself 
repeat to Ham, " Poor thing ! She'is been thinking of 
the old 'an ! " And whenever Mrs. Gummidge was 
overcome in a similar manner during the remainder of 
our stay (which happened some few limes), he always 
said the same thing in extenuation of the circumstance, 
and always with the tendereat commiseration. 

So the fortnight slipped away, varied by nothing hnt 
the variation of the tide, which altered Mr. Feggotty's 
limes of going out and coming in, and altered Ham's 
engagements also. When the latter was unemployed, 
he sometimes walked with ua to show us the boats and 
ships, and once or twice he took us for a row. I don't 
know why one slight set of impressions should be mora 
particnlariy aesodaled with a place than another, thong^ 
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I brieve this atilaii» whfc ntoet people, 
peciall; to the associalioiiB of their childhood. I itent 
hear the oame, or read the naiDe, of TartBootb, bat I 
am reminded of a ceiiain Sunday moniiiig on the beaA, 
the bells ringing fix church, little Emly leaning on wj 
shoalder, Ham lani; dn^iHng stooea into the water, and 
the aan, anaj at sea, jost bfe»king through the beaTj 
mist, and showing us the ships, like their own shadows. 

At Ufit the day came for going home. I bore op 
agunst the reparation from Mr. Peggotty and Mr&. 
G-ummidge, bat my agooy of mind at leaving liltlo 
Em'ly was pierung. We went ann-iiMU'ni to the 
public-house where the carrier pat up, and I promiaed, 
on the road, to write to her. (I rede«med that promise 
afUrwarda. in characters larger than thoae in whidi 
apartments ue nsually umouneed in manuscript, as 
being to let.) We were greatly overcome at parting; 
and if ever, in my life, I hare had a vrnd made in 
my heart, I hod one nude that day. 

Now, alt the time I bad been or my visit, I had been 
nngratefnl to my home again, and had thonght little or 
nothing about it. But I was no sooner toraed towards 
it, than my reproachful young consdenoe seemed to point 
that way with a steady finger ; and I felt, all the more 
for the sinking of my spirits, that it was my nest, and 
that my mother was my comfarl«r aod friend. 

This gained upon me as we went along; ao that the 
nearer we drew, and the more familiar the objects be- 
came that we passed, the more excited I was to get 
there, and to ran into her arms. But Feggotty, instead 
of sbving in these transports, tried to check them 
(though very kindly), and looked coofiised and out of 
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Blunderstone Rookery would come, however, in spite 
of her, when the carrier's horse pleased — and did. How 
well I recollect it, on a cold gray aflemoon, with a dull 
sky, threatening rain I 

The door opened, and I looked, half laughing and half 
crying in my pleasant agitation, for my mother. It was 
not she, but a strange servant. 

•* Why, Peggotty I " I said, ruefully, " isn't she come 
home ? " 

"Yes, yes. Master Davy," said Peggotty. "She's 
come home. Wait a bit, Master Davy, and I'll — I'll 
tell you something." 

Between her agitation, and her natural awkwardness 
in getting out of the cart, Peggotty was making a most 
extraordinary festoon of herself, but I felt too blank and 
strange to tell her &y. When she had got down, she 
took me by the hand ; led me, wondering, into the 
kitchen; and shut the door. 

" Peggotty I " said I, quite frightened. " What's the 
matter ? " 

" Nothing's the matter, bless you. Master Davy dear I ** 
she answered, assuming an air of sprightliness. 

" Something's the matter, I'm sure. Where's mama ? " 

" Where's mama, Master Davy ? " repeated Peggotty. 

" Yes. Why hasn't she come out to the gate, and what 
have we come in here for ? Oh, Peggotty I " My eyes 
were full, and I felt as if I were going to tumble down. 

" Bless the precious boy I " cried Peggotty, taking 
hold of me. " What is it ? Speak, my pet ! " 

" Not dead, too I Oh, she's not dead, Peggotty ? " 

Peggotty cried out No! with an astonishing volume 
of voice ; and then sat down, and began to pant, and 
said I had given her a turn. 
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I gave her a hug to take awaj the turn, or to pye her 
another turn in the right direction, am] ttien stood before 
her, looking at ber in anxious iuquirj. 

" You see, dear, I should have told yoa before now," 
said Peggotty, "but I hadn't an opportunity. I ought 
to have otade it, perhapa, but I couldn't azackly" — that 
waa always the substitute for exactly, in Peggottj'a 
militia of words — " bring my mind to it." 

" Gio on, Peggotty," said I, more frightened than 
before. 

"Master Davy," said Pe^ptty, untying her bonnet 
with a shaking hand, and speaking in a breathless sort 
of way. " What do you think ? Yon have got a Pa ! " 

I trembled, and turned white. Something — I don't 
know what, or how — (Kmnected with the grave in the 
church-yard, and the raising of the dead, seemed to strike 
me like an unwholesome wind. 

"A new one," said Peggotty. 

"A new one?" I repeated. 

Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she were swallowing some- 
thing that was very hard, and, putting out ber Iiand, 

" Come and see him." 

" I don't want (o see him." 

— "And your mama," said Peggotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight to the 
beet parlor, where she lefl me. On one side of the Are, 
sat my mother; on the other, Mr. Murdstone. My 
mother dropped her work, and arose hurriedly, but 
timidly I thought 

" Now, Clara, my dear," said Mr. Murdstone. " Rec- 
ollect I control yourself, always control yourself I Davy 
boy, how do you do ? " 
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I gave him my hand. After a ttfothent of suspense, 1 
went and kissed my mother : she kissed me, patted me 
gently on the shoulder, and sat down again to her work. 
I could not look at her, I could not look at him, I knew 
quite well that he was looking at us both ; and I turned 
to the window and looked out there, at some shrubs that 
were drooping their heads in the cold. 

As soon as I could creep away, I cr^t up-stairs. My 
old dear bedroom was changed, and I was to lie a long 
way off. I rambled down-stairs to find anything that 
was like itself, so altered it all seemed ; and roamed into 
the yard. I very soon started back from there, for the 
empty dog-kennel was filled up with a great dog— '-deep- 
mouthed and black-haired like Him — and he was very 
angry at the sight of me, and sprung out to get at me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
I FALL mro DiBORAci 



If Um room to which my bed waa remored, were 
a sentient thing that could give evidence, I might ap- 
peal to it at this day — who sleeps there now, I won- 
der 1 — to bear witness for me what a heavy heart I 
carried lo it. I went np there, hearing the dog in the 
yard bark after me all the way white I climbed the 
stairs ; and, looking as blank and^trange upon the room 
as the room looked upon me, sat down with my small 
hands crossed, and thought. 

I thought of the oddect things. Of the shape of the' 
room, of the cracks in the ceiling, of the paper on the 
wall, of the flaws iu the window glass making ripples 
and dimples on the prospect, of the washing-stand being 
lickety on its Uiree legs, and having a discontented 
something about it, which reminded me of Mrs. Gum- 
midge under the influence of the old one. I was crying 
all the time, hut, except that I was conscious of being 
cold and dejected, I am sure I never thought why I 
cried. At last in my desolation I began to consider that 
I was dreadfully in love with little Em'ly, and had been 
torn away from her to oome here, where no one seemed 
to want me, or to care about me, half so much as she 
did. This made such a very miserable piece of business 
of it, that I rolled myself up in a comer of the connter- 
pane, and yied myself to sleep. 
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I was awoke by somebody saying ** Here he is I *' and 
uncovering my hot head. My mother and Peggotty had 
come to look for me, and it was one of them who had 
done it. 

" Davy," said my mother. " What's the matter ? " 

I thought it very strange that she should ask me, and 
answered, " Nothing." I turned over on my face, I rec- 
ollect, to hide my trembling lip, which answered her 
with greater truth. 

" Davy," said my mother. " Davy, my child ! " 

I dare say no words she could have uttered, wonld 
have affected me so much, then, as her calling me her 
child. I hid my tears in the bedclothes, and pressed her 
from me with my hand, when she would have raised me 
up. 

" This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel thing ! " said 
my mother. '^ I have no doubt at all about it. How 
can you reconcile it to* your conscience, I wonder, to 
prejudice my own boy against me, or against any- 
body who is dear to me? What do you mean by it, 
Peggotty ? " 

Poor Peggotty lifled up her hands and eyes, and only 
answered, in a sort of paraphrase of the grace I usually 
repeated after dinner, ** Lord forgive you, Mrs. Copper- 
field, and for what you have said this minute, may you 
never be truly sorry I " 

" It's enough to distract me," cried my mother. " In 
my honeymoon, too, when my most inveterate enemy 
might relent, one would think, and not envy me a little 
peace of mind and happiness. Davy, you naughty boy I 
Peggotty, you savage creature I Oh, dear me I " cried 
my mother, turning from one of us to the other, in her 
pettish wilful manner, ^ what a troublesome \y>rld this is, 
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when one has the most right to expect it to be as agree- 
able as possible ! " 

I felt the touch of a hand that I knew was neither 
hers nor Feggotty's, and slipped to my feet at the bed- 
side. It was Mr. Murdstone's hand, and be kept it oa 
m; arm as be said : 

" Whales this ? Clara, my love, have yon forgotten ? 

— Finnness, my dear I " 

" I am very sorry, Edward," said my mother. " I 
meant to be very good, but I am so uncomfortable." 

"Indeed I" he answered. "That's a bad hearing, bo 
soon, Clara." 

" I say it's very hard I should be made so now," re- 
turned my mother, pouting; "and it is — very hard — 
isn't it?" 

He drew her to him, whispered in her ear, and kissed 
her. I knew as well, when I saw my mother's head 
lean down upon bis shoulder, and her arm touch his neck 

— I knew as well that he could mould her pliant nature 
into any form he chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 

" Gro you below, my love," said Mr. Murdstone. " Da- 
vid and I will come down, together. My friend," turning 
a darkening face on Peggotty, when he had watched 
my mother out, and dismissed bee with a nod and a 
smile ; " do you know your mistress's name ? " 

** She has been my mistress a long time, sir," answered 
Pe^otty. " I ought to it." 

" That's true," he answered. " But I thought I heard 
you, as I came up-stairs, address her by a name that is 
jot hers. She has taken mine, you know. Will you 
remember that ? " 

Feggotty, with some uneaETf glances at me, conrtesied 
herself out of the room without replying ; seeing, I sop- 
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po0e, that she was expected to go, and had no excuse for 
remaining. When we two were left alone, he shut the 
door, and sitting on a chair, and holding me standing be- 
fore him, looked steadily into my eyes. I felt my own 
attracted, no less steadily, to his. As I recall our being 
opposed thus, face to face, I seem again to hear my heart 
beat fast and high. 

'* David," he said, making his lips thin, by pressing 
them together, '* if I have an obstinate horse or dog to 
deal with, what do you think I do?" 

"I don't know." 

« I beat him." 

I had answered in a kind of breathless whisper, but I 
felt, in my silence, that my breath was shorter now. 

^ I make him wince and smart. I say to myself, ' I'll 
conquer that fellow ; ' and if it were to cost him all the 
blood he had, I should do it. What is that upon your 
face?" 

** Dirt," I said. 

He knew it was the mark of tears as well as I. But 
if he had asked the question twenty times, each time 
with twenty blows, I believe my baby heart would have 
burst before I would have told him so. 

'* Tou have a good deal of intelligence for a little fel- 
low," he said, with a grave smile that belonged to him, 
^ and you understand ne very well, I see. Wash that 
fiice, sir, and come down with me." 

He pointed to the washing-stand, which I had made 
out to be like Mrs. Gummidge, and motioned me with 
his head to obey him directly. I had little doubt then, 
and I have less doubt now, that he would have knocked 
me down without the least compunction, if I had hesi 
tated. 
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" Claiv, my dear," be said, wheQ I liad done hia bid- 
ding, and he walked me into the parlor, with hia hand 
still on aaj arm ; " you will not be made uncomfortable 
any more, I hope. We shall soon improye our youthfbl 
Immora." 

God belp me, I might have been improved for my 
n-hole life, I might have been made another creature 
perhaps for life, by a kind word st that season.' A word 
of encouragement and explanation, of pity for my child- 
ish ignorance, of welcome borne, of reassurance to me 
that it wof home, might have made me dutiful to bim in 
my heart henceforth, instead of in my hypocriUcal out- 
side, and might have made me respect instead of hate 
bim. I thought my mother waa sorry to see me stand- 
ing in the room so scared and strange, and that, present- 
ly, whea I stole to a chair, she followed me with her 
eyes more sorrowfully still — missing, perhaps, some 
freedom in my childish tread — but the word was not 
spoken, and the time for it was gone. 

We dined alone, we three together. He seemed to be 
very fobd of my mother ~- 1 am afraid I liked bim none 
the better for that — and sbe was very fond of him. I 
gathered from what they said, that an elder sister of hia 
was coming to stay with them, and that she was expected 
that evening. I am not certain whether I found out 
then or aflerwarda, that, without being actively con- 
cerned in any business, he had some share in, or some 
a;inual charge upon the profits of, a wine-merchant's 
hsuse in London, with which hia family bad been con- 
nected from his great-grandfather's time, and in which 
his sister had a similar interest ; bat I may mention it in 
this place, whether or no. 

After dinner, when we were sitting by the fire, and I 
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was meditating an escape to Peggottj without having 
the hardihood to slip away, lest it should offend the mas- 
ter of the house, a coach drove up to the garden-gate, 
and he went out to receive the visitor. My mother fol- 
lowed him. I was timidly following her, when she 
turned round at the parlor-door, In the dusk, and taking 
me in her embrace as she had been used to do, whis- 
pered me to love my new father and be obedient to him. 
She did this hurriedly and secretly, as if it were wrong, 
but tenderly ; and, putting out her hand behind her, held 
mine in it, until we came near to where he was standing 
in the garden, where she let mine go, and drew hers 
through his arm. 

It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and a gloomy- 
looking lady she was ; dark, like her brother, whom she 
greatly resembled in face and voice ; and with very 
heavy eyebrows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as 
if, being disabled by the wrongs of her sex from wearing 
whiskers, she had carried them to that account. She 
brought with her two uncompromising hard black boxes, 
with her initials on the lids in hard brass nails. * When 
she paid the coachman she took her money out of a 
hard steel purse, and she kept the purse in a very jail 
of a bag which hung upon her arm by a heavy chain, 
and shut up like a bite. I had never, at that time, 
seen such a metallic lady altogether as Miss Murdstone 
was. 

She was brought into the parlor with many tokens 
of welcome, and there formally recognized my mother as 
a new and near relation. Then she looked at me, and 
said : 

** Is that your boy, sister-in-law ? " 

My mother acknowledged me. 
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" Generally speaking," eaid Mise Murdstone, " I doo't 
like boys. How d' ye do, boy ? " 

Under these encouraging circumstaoces, I replied thai 
I WAS very well, and that I hoped she was the same ; 
with snch an indiflerent grace, that Miss Murdstone die- 
posed of me in two words : 

** Wants manner ! " 

Having uttered which with great distinctness, she 
iiegged the favor of being shown to her room, wliich be- 
came to me from that time forth a place of awe and 
dreM, wherein the two black boxes were never seen 
open or known to be lefl unlocked, and where (for I 
peeped in once or twice when she was out) numerous 
little steel fetters and rivets, with which Miss Murdstone 
emlteUished herself when she was dressed, generally 
hung upon the looking-glass in formidable array. 

As well as I could make out, she had come for good, 
and had no intention of ever going again. She began 
to " help " my mother next morning, and was in and out 
of the store-closet all day, putting things to rights, and 
making havoc in the old arrangements. Almost the 
first remarkable thing I observed in Miss Murdstone 
was, her being constantly haunted by a suspicion that the 
servants bad a man secreted somewhere on the premises. 
Under the influence of this delusion, she dived into the 
coal-cellar at the most untimely hours, and scarcely ever 
ujiened the door of a dark cupboard, without clapping it 
to again, in the belief that she iiad got him. 

Though there was nothing veiy airy about Miss Murd- 
sione, she was a perfect Lark in point of getting up. 
She was up (and, as I believe to this hour, looking for 
that man) before anybody in the house was stirring. 
I'eggotly gave it aa her opinion Uiat she even slept with 
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one eye open ; bat I coald not concur in this idea ; for I 
tried it myself after hearing the suggestion thrown oot, 
and found it couldn't be done. 

On the very first morning after her arrival she was np 
and ringing her bell at cock-crow. When my mother 
came down to breakfast and was going to make the tea, 
Biiss Murdstone gave her a kind of peck on the cheek, 
which was her nearest approach to a kiss, and said : 

" Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you know, to 
relieve you of all the trouble I can. You're much too 
pretty and thoughtless" — my mother blushed* but 
laughed, and seemed not to dislike this character — ^ to 
have any duties imposed upon you that can be under- 
taken by me. If you'll be so good as give me your keys, 
my dear, I'll attend to all this sort of thing in future." 

From that time, Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her 
own little jail all day, and under her pillow all night, 
and my mother had no more to do with them than I 
had. 

My mother did not suffer her authority to pass from 
her without a shadow of protest. One night when Miss 

« 

Murdstone had been developing certain household plans 
to her brother, of which he signified his approbation, my 
mother suddenly began to cry, and said she thought she 
might have been consulted. 

^ Clara I " said Mr. Murdstone sternly. ^ Clara I I 
wonder at you." 

" Oh, it's very well to say you wonder, Edward I ** 
cried my mother, "and it's very well for you to talk 
about firmness, but you wouldn't like it yourself." 

Firmness, I may observe, was the grand quality on 
which both Mr. and Miss Murdstone took their stand. 
However I might have expressed my comprehension of 
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h at that time, if I had been called upon, I neTerthelesa 
did clearly comprehend in mj own way, that it was an- 
other name for tyranny ; and for a certain gloomy, arro- 
gant, dcTil's hamor, that was in them both. The creed 
as I should state it now, was this. Mr. Mardstone was 
firm; nobody in his world was to be so firm as Mr. 
Murdstone, nobody else in his world was to be firm at 
all, for everybody was to be bent to his firmness. Miss 
Murdstone was an exception. She might be firm, but 
only by relationship, and in an inferior and tributary 
degree. My mother was another exception. She might 
be firm, and must be; but only in bearing their firm- 
ness, and firmly believing there was no other firmness 
upon earth. 

"It's very hard," said my mother, "that in my own 
house " — 

" Jfy own house ? " repeated Mr. Murdstone. " Clara I ** 

^Our own house, I mean," faltered my mother, evi- 
dently frightened — "I hope you must know what I 
mean, Edward — it's very hard that in your own house 
I may not have a word to say about domestic matters. 
I am sure I managed very well before we were mar- 
ried. There's evidence," said my mother sobbing ; " ask 
Peggotty if I didn't do very well when I wasn't inter- 
fered with!" 

" Edward," said Miss Murdstone, " let there be an 
end of this. I go to-morrow." 

" Jane Murdstone," said her brother, "be silent! How 
dare you to insinuate that you don't know my character 
better than your words imply?" 

" I am sure," my poor mother went on, at a grievous 
disadvantage and with many tears, " I don't want any- 
body to go. I should be very miserable and unhappy 
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if anybody was to go. I don't ask much. I am not 
unreasonable. I only want to be consulted sometimes. I 
am very much obliged to anybody who assists me, and 
I only want to be consulted as a mere form, sometimes. 
I thought you were pleased, once, with my being a little 
inexperienced and girlish, Edward — I am sure you 
said so — but you seem to hate me for it now, you are 
so severe.*' 

f' Edward," said Miss Murdstone, again, '< let there be 
an end of this. I go to-morrow." 

" Jane Murdstone," thundered Mr. Murdstone. " Will 
you be silent ? How dare you ? " 

Miss Murdstone made a jail-delivery of her pocket 
handkerchief, and held it before her eyes. 

" Clara," he continued, looking at my mother, " you 
surprise me ! You astound me I Yes, I had a satis- 
faction in the thought of marrying an inexperienced and 
artless person, and forming her character, and infusing 
into it some amount of that firmness and decision of 
which it stood in need. But when Jane Murdstone is 
kind enough to come to my assistance in this endeav- 
or, and to assume for my sake, a condition something 
like a housekeeper's, and when she meets with a base 
return " — 

" Oh, pray, i)ray, Edward," cried my mother, " don't 
accuse me of behig^ ungrateful. I am sure I am not 
ungrateful. No one ever said I was before. I have 
many faults, but not that. Oh, don't, my dear ! " 

" When Jane Murdstone meets, I say," he went on, 
ailer waiting until my mother was silent, '^ with a base 
return, that feeling of mine is chilled and altered." 

" Don't my love, say that ! " implored my mother 
very piteously. " Oh, don't, Edward ! I can't bear to 
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hear it. Whalerer I am, I am aS'ectioiiate. I know 
I am affectionate. I wouldn't say it, if I wasn't cer- 
tain that I am. Ask Peggott^. I am sore she'll tell 
you I'm affectionate." 

" There is no extent of mere weakness, Clara," said 
Mr. Murdstone in reply, " that can have the least weight 
with me. You lose breath." 

" Pray let as be friends," said my mother, " I couldn't 
live under coldness or unkindness. I am so sorry. I 
have a great many defects, I know, and it's very good 
of you, Edward, with your strength of mind, to endeavor 
to correct them for me. Jane, I don't object to any- 
thing. I should be quite broken-hearted if you thought 
of leaving " — My mother was too much overcome to 

> his sister, 

" any harsh words between os are, I hope, nncommon. 
It is not my fault that so unusual an occurrence has 
taken place to-nighL I was betrayed into it by an- 
other. Nor is it your &ult. You were betrayed into 
it by another. Let ns both try to forget it. And as 
this," he added, after these magnanimous words, " is not 
a fit scene for the boy — David go to bed I" 

I conld hardly find the door, through the tears that 
stood in my eyes. I was so sorry for my mother's dis- 
tress ; but I groped my way out, and groped my way 
up to my room in the dark, without even having the 
heart to say good-night to Fe^otty, or to get a candle 
from her. When her coming up to look for me, an hour 
it so afterwards, awoke me, she said that my mother 
had gone to bed poorly, and that Mr. and Miss Hurd- 
stone were sitting alone. 

Going down next morning rather earlier than usual. 
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I paused outside the parlor-door, on hearing my mother's 
voice. She was very earnestly and humbly entreating 
Miss Murdstone's pardon, which that lady granted, and 
a perfect reconciliation took place. I never knew my 
mother afterwards to give an opinion on any matter, 
without first appealing to Miss Murdstone, or without 
having first ascertained by some sure means, what Miss 
Murdstone's opinion was ; and I never saw Miss Murd- 
stone, when out of temper (she was infirm that way), 
move her hand towards her bag as if she were going 
to take out the keys and ofier to resign them to my 
mother, without seeing that my mother was in a ter- 
rible fright. 

The gloomy taint that was in the Murdstone blood, 
darkened the Murdstone religion, which was austere and 
wrathful. I have thought, since, that^its assuming that 
character was a necessary consequence of Mr. Murd- 
stone's firmness, which wouldn't allow him to let any- 
body ofi* from the utmost weight of the severest penal- 
ties he could find any excuse for. Be this as it may, 
I well remember the tremendous visages with which we 
used to go to church, and the changed air of the place. 
Again, the dreaded Sunday comes round, and I file into 
the old pew first, like a guarded captive brought to a 
condemned service. Again, Miss Murdstone, in a black 
velvet gown, that looks as if it had been made out of 
a pall, follows close upon me; then my mother; then 
her husband. There is no Peggotty now, as in the 
old time. Again, I listen to Miss Murdstone mum- 
bling the responses, and emphasizing all the dread w^s 
with a cruel relish. Again, I see her dark eyes roll 
round the church when she says ^ miserable sinners," as 
if she were calling all the congregation names. Again 
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I catch rare glimpses of 1117 mother, moriug her lipa 
timidly betweeo the two, nith one of them muttering 
at eacli ear like low thunder. Again, I wonder with 
a Bodden fear, whether it is likely that our good old 
clergyman can be wrong, and' Mr. and Miss UurdatoQe 
right, and that all the angels in Heaven can be de 
stroying angels. Again, if I move a finger or relax a 
moBcle of my fece, Miss Murdstone pokes me with her 
prayer-book, and makes my side ache. 

Tes, and again, as we walk home, I note some neigh- 
bors looking at my mother, and at me, and whispering. 
Again, as the three go on, arm-in-arm, and I linger be- 
hind alone, I follow some of those looks, and wonder if 
lay mothei's step be really not so light as I have seeo 
it, and if the gayety of her beauty be really almost wor- 
ried away. Again, I wonder whether any irf the neigh- 
bors call to mind, as I do, how we used to walk borne 
together, she and I ; and I wonder stupidly about that, 
all the dreaiy dismal day. 

There had been some talk on occasions of my going 
to boarding-school. Mr. and Miss Mnrdstone had orig- 
inated it, and my mother had of course agreed with 
them. Nothing, however, was concluded on the subject 
yet. In the mean time I learnt lessons at home. 

Shall I ever forget those lessons! They were pre- 
sided over nominally by my mother, but really by Mr. 
Mordstone and his ^ter, who were always present, and 
found tbem a favorable occasion for giving my mother 
lessons in that miscalled firmness, which was the bane of 
both our lives. I believe I was kept at home for that 
pnrpoee. I had been apt enough to leom, and wilting 
enougb, when my mother tud I had lived alone together. 
[ can faintly remember learning the alphabet at her 
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knee. To this day, when I look upon the fat black 
letters in the primer, the puzzling novelty of their 
shapes, and the easy good-nature of O and Q and S, 
seem to present themselves again before me as they 
used to do. But they recall no feeling of disgust or 
reluctance. On the contrary, I seem to have walked 
along a path of flowers as far as the crocodile-book^ 
and to have been cheered by the gentleness of my 
mother^s voice and manner all the way. But these 
solemn lessons which succeeded those, I remember as 
the death-blow at my peace, and a grievous daily drudg- 
ery and misery. They were very long, very numerous, 
very hard — perfectly unintelligible, some of them, to 
me — and I was generally as much bewildered by them 
as I believe my poor mother was herself. 

Let me remember how it used to be, and bring one 
morning back again. 

I come into the second-best parlor after breakfast, 
with my books, and an exercise-book, and a slate. My 
mother is ready for me at her writing-desk, but not 
half so ready as Mr. Murdstone in his easy-chair by 
the window (though he pretends to be reading a book), 
or as Miss Murdstone, sitting near my mother string- 
ing steel beads. The very sight of these two has such 
an influence over me, that I begin to feel the words I 
have been at infinite pains to get into my head, all 
sliding away, and going I don't know where. I won- 
der where they do go, by the by? 

I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it is 
a grammar, perhaps a history, or geography. |^ take 
a last drowning look at the page as I give it into her 
hand, and start off aloud at a racing pace while I have 
gpt it fresh. I trip over a word. Mr. Murdstone looks 
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op. I trip over another word. Miss Murdetone looks 
up. I redden, tumble over half a dozen words, and stop. 
I think m; mother would show me the book if she dared, 
but she does not dare, and she sa^s softly: 

" Oh, Davy, Dary ! " 

" Now, Clara," says Mr. Murdstone, " be firm with 
the boy. Don't say 'Oh, Davy, Davyl' That's child' 
iah> He knows his lesson, or he does not kuow it. " 

"He does not know it," Misa Murdstone interposes 
awfully. 

"I am really aJraid he does not," says my mother. 

"Then you see, Clara," returns Miss Murdstone, 
' ** you shoQld jnat give him the book back, and make 
him know it." 

"Yes, certainly," says my mother; "that is what I 
intend to do, my dear Jane. Now, Davy, try once 
more, and don't be stupid." 

I obey the first clause of the injunction by trying 
once more, but am not so successful with the second, 
for I am very stupid. I tumble dowD before I get to 
the old place, at a point where I was all right before, 
and stop to think. But I can't think about the lesson. 
I thiuk of the number of yards of net in Miss Murd- 
stoDC'a cap or of the price of Mr. Murdstone's dress- 
ing-gown, or any such ridiculous problem that I have 
no business with, and don't want to have anything at 
all to do with. Mr. Murdstone makes a movement of 
impatience which I have been expectjng for a long time. 
Miss Murdstone does the same. My mother glances 
Bubmiaaively at them, shuts the book, and lays it by ' 
as an arrear to be worked out when my other tasks 
are done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and it 
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sirelU like a rolling snow-bsU. The bi^er it geU, ttie 
more stupid / get. The caxe is so hop«leBa, and I feel 
th&t I am wallowing in such a bog of nonsense, tbnt 
I give up all idea of getting out, and abandon mjself 
to my fete. The despairing waj in which mj molber 
and I look at each other, as I blunder on, is truly 
melancholy. But the grentest effect in these miserable 
lessons is when my mother (thinking nobody b obserr- 
ing her) tfies to give me the cue by the motion of hei 
lips. At that instant. Miss Murdslone, who has been 
lying in wait for uothbg else all along, says in a deep 
warning voice: 

"Clara!" 

My mother starts, colors, and smiles faintly. Mr. 
Murdstone comes out of bis chair, takes the book, throws 
it at me, or boxes my ears with it, and turns me out 
of Uie room hy the shoulders. 

Even when the lessons are done, the worst ia yet to 
happen, in the shape of an appalling sum. This is in- 
vented far me, and delivered to me orally by Mr. Murd- 
stone, and begins, " If I go into a cheesemonger's shop, 
and buy five thousand double- Gloucester cheeses at fonr- 
pence-halfpenny each, present payment" — at which I 
see Miss Hurdstone secretly overjoyed. I pore over 
these cheeses without any result or enlightment until 
dinner-time ; when, having made a Mulatto of myself by 
getting the dirt of the slate into the pores of my skin, 
I have a slice of bread to help me out with the cheeses, 
and am considered in disgrace for the rest of the evening. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if my 
unfortunate studies generally took this course. I could 
have done very well if I had been without the Murd- 
stones ; but the influence of the Murdstones upon me 
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wu like the laacination or two anakea on a wretched 
^ouDg bint Evea when I did get throagh the morn- 
ing with tolerable credit, there waa not mnch gained 
bat dinner i for Miss Murdslone ncTer could endure to 
see me anfpsked, and if I reahly made an^ show or 
being anemployed, called her brother's attention io me 
by saying, " Clara, my dear, there's nothing like work — 
give your boy an exerrasej" which caused me to be 
clapped down (o some new labor there and then. As 
to any recreation with other children of my age, I had 
very little of that; for the gloomy theology of the Murd- 
Btoaes made all children out to be ■ swarm of little 
vipers (though there was a child once set in the midat 
of the Disciples), and held that they contaminated one 
another. 

The natural result of this treatment, continued, I sup- 
pose, for some six months or more, was to make me 
sullen, dull, and dogged. I was not made the lees so, 
by my sense of being daily more and more shut out 
and alienated from my mother. I believe I should have 
been almost stupefied but for one circumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a small collection 
of books in a little room up-staira, to which I bad ac- 
cess (for it adjoined my own) and which nobody else in 
our house ever troubled. From that blessed little room 
Roderick Bandom, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clin- 
ker, Tom Jones, The Ticar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, 
Gil Bias, and Robinson Crusoe, came out, a glorious 
host, to keep me company. They kepi alive my fancy, 
nnd my hope of something beyond that place and time, — 
Ihey, and the Arabian Nights, and the Tales of the 
Genii, — and did me no liarm ; for whatever harm was 
in some of them was not* there for me; J knew noth- 
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tng of it. It is astonishing to me now, how I found 
time, in the midst of mj porings and blunderings over 
heavier themes, to read those books as I did. It is curi- 
ous to me how I could ever have consoled myself un- 
der my small troubles (which were great ^roubles to 
me), by impersonating my favorite characters in them -~ 
as I did — and by putting Mr. and Miss Murdstone into 
all the bad ones — which I did too. I have been Tom 
Jones (a child's Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for a 
week together. I have sustained my own idea of Rod- 
erick Random for a month at a stretch, I verily believe. 
I had a greedy relish for a few volumes of Voyages 
and Travels — I forget what, now — that were on those 
shelves ; and for days and days I can remember to have 
gone about my region of our house, armed with the 
centre-piece out of an old set of boot-trees — the per- 
fect realization of Captain Somebody, of the Royal Brit- 
ish Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, and 
resolved to sell his life at a great price. The Captain 
never lost dignity, from having his ears boxed with the 
Latin Grammar. I did ; but the Captain was a Captain 
and a hero, in despite of all the grammars of all the 
languages in the world, dead or alive. 

This was my only and my constant comfort. When 
I think of it, the picture always rises in my mind, of 
a summer evening, the boys at play in the church-yard, 
and I sitting on my bed, reading as if for life. Every 
barn in the neighborhood, every stone in the church, 
and every foot of the church-yard, had some association 
of its own, in my mind, connected with these books, 
and stood for some locality made famous in them. I 
have seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the church-steeple ; 
I have watched Strap, with \he knapsack on his back, 
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stopping to rest himself upon the wicket-gate ; and I 
(now that Commodore Trunnion held tbat club with 
Mr. Fickle, in the parlor of our little village alc-houde. 

The reader now understands aa well aa I do, what 
I was when I came to that point of my youthful histoiy 
b> which I am now coming again. 

One morning when I went into the parlor with my 
books, I found my mother looking anxious, Miss Murd- 
stone looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone binding some- 
thing round the bottom of a cane — a lithe and limber 
cane, which he lefl off binding when I came in, and 
poised and switched in the ait. 

" I tell you, Qara," said Mr. Mnrdstone, " I have 
been often flogged myself." 

" To be sure ; of course," said Miss Murdstone. 

" Certainly, my dear Jane," faltered my mother, metk- 
ly. "But — but do you think it did Edward good?" 

" Do you think it did EdiArd hann, Clara ? " asked 
Mr. Murdstone, gravely. 

"That's the point!" said his sister. 

To this my mother returned, " Certainly, my dear 
Jane, " and s^d no more. 

I felt apprehensive tbat I was personally inlerested 
in this di&logue, and sought Mr. Murdstone's eye aa it 
lighted on mine. 

" Now, David, " he said — and I saw that cast again, 
OA ho said it — "you must be far more careful to-day 
than usual." He gave the cane another poise, and 
another switch; and having finished hia preparation of 
it, laid it down beside him, with an expressive loolc, 
iind look up his book. 

This was a good freshener to my presence of mind, 
aa a beginning. I felt the words of my leasona slip- 
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ping off, not one by one, or line by line, bnt by the 
entire page. I tried to lay hold of them ; but they 
seemed, ii I may so express it, to have pat skates 
on, and to skim away from me with a smoothness there 
was no checking. 

We began badly,' and went on worse. I had come 
in, with an idea of distinguishing myself rather, con- 
ceiving that I was very well prepared; but it turned 
out to be quite a mistake. Book after book was added 
to the heap of failures. Miss Murdstone being firmly 
watchful of us all the time. And when we came at 
last to the five thousand cheeses (canes he made it that 
day, I remember), my mother burst out crying. 

'* Clara I " said Miss Murdstone, in her warning voice. 

^ I am not quite well, my dear Jane, I think, ** said 
my mother. 

I saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he rose 
and said, taking up the^cane: 

**Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to bear, 
with perfect firmness, the worry and torment that Da- 
vid has occasioned her to-day. That would be stoical. 
Clara is greatly strengthened and improved, but we can 
hardly expect so much from her. David, you and I 
will go up-stairs, boy. " 

As he took me out at the door, my mother ran tow- 
ards us. Miss Murdstone said, ^ Clara ! are you a 
perfect fool ? " and interfered. I saw my mother stop 
her ears then, and I heard her orymg. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and gravely — 
1 am certain he had a delight in that formal parade 
of executing justice — and when we got there, .sudden- 
ly twisted my head under his arm. 

« Mr. Murdstone I Sir I " I cried to him. " Don't I 
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Pray don't beat me 1 I havfi tried to learn, mr, but I 
can't learn wbile you and Miss Murdstoae are by. I 
eao't indeed 1 " 

" Can't you, iadeed, David ? " he said. " Well try 
Ibat" 

He bad my bead aa in a vice, bat I twined ronnd bim 
somebow, and stopped bim for a moment, entreating bim 
not to beat me. It was onlyfor a moment that I stopped 
bim, for he cut me heavily an instant afterwards, and 
i|i the same inatant I caught the hand with which he 
held me in my mouth, between my teeth, and bit it 
through. It sets my teeth on edge to think of iL 

He beat me then, as if he would have beaten me to 
death. Above all the noise we made, I heard them 
mnoiog up the stairs, and ciying out — I beard my 
mother crying out — and Feggotty. Then he was gone; 
and the door nas locked outside ; and I was lying, 
fevered and hot, and torn, and sore, and raging in my 
puny way, upon the floor. 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, what an 
unnatural stillness seemed to reign through the whole 
house I How well I remember, when my smart and 
passion began to oool, how wicked I began to feel 1 

I sat listening for a long while, but there was not a 
sound. I crawled up from the floor, and saw my face 
in the glass, so swollen, red, and ugly that it almost 
frightened me. My stripes were sore and stiff, and made 
me cry afresh, when I moved ; but they were nothing 
to the guilt I felt. It lay heavier on my breast than 
if I had been a moat atrot^ous criminal, I dare say. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the win. 
daw (I had been lying, for the most part, with my head 
upon the sill, by turns crying, doxing, and looking list. 
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lessly out), when the key was turned, and Miss Murd- 
Btone came in with some bread and meat^ and milk. 
These she put down upon the table without a word, 
glaring at me the while with exemplary firmness, and 
then retired, locking the door afler her. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering whethei 
anybody else would come. When this appeared improb- 
able for that night, I undressed, and went to bed ; and, 
there, I began to wonder fearfully what would be done 
to me. Whether it was a criminal act that I had com- 
mitted ? Whether I should be taken into custody, and 
sent to prison? Whether I was at all in danger of 
being hanged? 

I never shall forget the waking, next morning; the 
being cheerfiil and fresh for the first moment, and then 
the being weighed down by the stale and dismal oppres- 
sion of remembrance. Miss Murdstone reappeared be- 
fore I was out of bed i told me, in so many words, that 
I was free to walk in the garden for half an hour and 
no longer; and retired, leaving the door open, that I 
might avail myself of that permission. 

I did so, and did so every morning of my imprison- 
ment, which lasted five days. If I could have seen my 
mother alone, I should have gone down on my knees 
to her and besought her forgiveness ; but I saw no one, 
Miss Murdstone excepted, during the whole time — ex- 
cept at evening prayers in the parlor ; to which I was 
escorted by Miss Murdstone after everybody else was 
placed ; where I was stationed, a young outlaw, all alone 
by myself near the door ; and whence I was solemnly 
conducted by my jailer, before any one arose from the 
devotional posture. I only observed that my mother 
was as far off from me as she could be, and kept her 
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face another way ao tliat I never eaw it ; snd that Mr. 
Murdstone's hand waa bound np in a large linen wrap- 
per. 

The length of thoee Sve days I can convey no idea 
of to any one. They occupy the place of years in my 
remembrance. The way in whiqh I listened to all the 
incidents of the bouse that mode themselTes audible to 
Die ; the ringing of bella, tbe opening and shutting of 
doorg, the murmuring of voic«a, the footatepa on the 
Btairs ; to any laughing, whistliag, or singing, outside, 
which seemed more dismal than anything elae to me in 
my solitude and disgrace — the uncertain pace of the 
hours, especially at night, when I would wake thinking 
it was morning, and find that the family were not yet 
gone to bed, and that all the length of night had yet 
to come — the depressed dreams and nightmares I had — 
the return of day, noon, aflemoon, eveiting, when the 
boys played in the church-yard, and I watched them 
from a distance within tbe room, being ashamed to show 
myself at the window lest they should know J was a 
prisoner — the strange sensation of never hearing my- 
self speak — the fleeting intervals of something like 
cheerfulness, which came with eating and drinking, and 
went away with it — the setting in of rain one evening, 
with a fresh smell, and its coming down faster and faslfir 
between me and the church, until it and gathering night 
seemed to quench me in gloom, and fear, and remorse — 
all this appears to have gone round and round for years 
instead of days, it is so vividly and strongly stamped 
on my remembrance. 

On the last nigbt of my restraint, 1 was awakened 
by hearing my own name spoken in a whisper. I started 
Dp in bed, and putting out my arms in the dark said; 
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" Is that 70U, Peggotty ? " 

There was no immediate answer, but presently 1 
heard my name again, in a tone so very mysterious 
and awful, that I think I should have gone into a fit, 
if it had not occurred to me that it must have come 
through the key-hole« 

I groped my way to the door, and putting my own 
lips to the key-hole, whispered: 

**Is that you, Peggotty, dear?" 

** Yes, my own precious Davy," she replied. " Be 
as soft as a mouse, or the Catll hear us." 

I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, and was 
sensible of the urgency of the case; her room being 
dose by. 

^ How's mama, dear Peggotty ? Is she very angry 
with me?" 

I could hear Peggotty crying soflly on her side of 
the key-hole, as I was doing on mine, before she an- 
swered. "No. Not very." 

" What is going to be done with me, Peggotty, dear ? 
Do you know ? " 

^ School. Near London," was Peggotty*s answer. 
I was obliged to get her to repeat it, for she spoke it 
the first time quite down my throat, in consequence of 
my having forgotten to take my mouth away from the 
key-hole and put my ear there ; and though her words 
tickled me a good deal, I didn't hear them. 

"When Peggotty?" 

** To-morrow." 

" Is that the reason why Miss Murdstone took the 
clothes out of my drawers ? " which she had done, though 
i have forgotten to mention it 

<* Yes," said Peggotty. " Box." 
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"Sfaii'n't I see mama I" 

" Yea," said Peggolty. " Morning." 

Then Peggotty filled her moulh close to the key-hole, 
and delivered these words through it with as much feei- 
ng and earnestness as a key-bole- has ever been the 
medium of communicatiag, I will venture to assert : 
shooing in each broken litUe sentence in a convaluve 
little burst of its own. 

" Davy, dear. If I a'n't ben azackly as intimate with 
joD. Lately, as I nsed to be. It a'n't because I don't 
love yon. Just as well and more, my pretty poppet. 
It's because I thought it better for you. And for some 
one else besides. Davy, my darling, are you listening? 
Can you hear F " 

"Te — ye — ye— yes, Peggolty I" I sobbed. 

" My own 1 " s^d Peggotty, with iafinite compassion. 
" What I want to say, is. That you mdst never forget 
me. For TU never forget you. And I'll take as much 
care of your mama, Davy. As ever I took of you. 
And I won't leave her. The day may come when she'll 
be glad to lay her poor head. On her stupid, cross 
old Fe^otty'a arm again. And III write to you, my 
dear. Though I a'n't no scholar. And Til — I'll"^ 
Peggotty fell to kissing the key-hole, as she couldn't 
kiss me. 

" Thank you, dear Peggotty ! " said I. " Oh, thank 
you I Thank you ! Will you promise me one thing, 
Peggotty ? Will you write and tell Mr. Peggotty and 
little Em'ly and Mrs. Gummidge and Ham, that I am 
not 80 bad as they might suppose, and that I sent 'em 
all my love — especially to little Em'ly? Will you, 
if you please, Peggotty ? " 

The kind soul promised, and we both of ua kissed 
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the key-hole — with the greatest affection — I patted it 
with my hand, I recollect, as if it had been her honest 
face — and parted. From that night there grew up in 
my breast, a feeling for Peggotty, which I cannot very 
well define. She did not replace my mother ; no one 
oould do that ; but she came into a vacancy in my heart, 
which closed upon her, and I felt towards her something 
I have never felt for any other human being. It was 
a sort of comical affection, too ; and yet if she had 
died, I cannot think what I should have done, or how 
I should have acted out the tragedy it would have been 
to me. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared as usual, 
and told me I was going to school ; which was not 
altogether such news to me as she supposed. She 
also informed me that when I was dressed, I was to 
come down-stairs into the parlor, and have my breakfast 
There, I found my mother, very pale and with red eyes : 
into whose arms I ran, and begged her pardon from 
my suffering souL 

" Oh, Davy ! " she said. " That you could hurt any 
one I love I Try to be better, pray to be better ! I 
forgive you ; but I am so grieved, Davy, that you should 
have such bad passions in your heart" 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked fellow, 
and she was more sorry for that, than for my going 
away. I felt it sorely. I tried to eat my parting break* 
fast, but my tears dropped upon my bread-and-butter, 
and trickled into my tea. I saw my mother look at me 
sometimes, and then glance at the watchful Miss Murd- 
stone, and then look down, or look away. 

^ Master Copperfield's box there ? " said Miss Murd> 
stone, when wheels were> heard at the gate. 
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I looked for Peggotty, but it was not she [ ndth«r 
she nor Mr. MurtLitoDe appeared. My former acquaia- 
tance, the carrier, was at the door ; the box was takea 
out to hia cart, aud lifted in. 

" Clara I " said Mise Murdetone, iu her warning not«. 

" Beady, my dear Jane," returned my mother. " Good- 
hy, Davy. You are going for your own good. Good- 
by, my child. You will come borne in the holidays, 
and be a better boy." 

** Clara I " Miss Murdstone repeated. 

" Certaiuly, my dear Jane," replied my mother, who 
was holding tne. "I forgive you, my dear boy. God 
bleas yoa 1 " 

" Clara 1 " Miss Murdslone repeated. 

Uiss Murdetone was good enough to take me out to 
the cart, and to say on the way that she hoped I would 
repent, before I came (o a bad end ; and tfien I gul 
into the cart, and the lazy horse walked off with iL 
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CHAPTER V. 

I AM SENT AWAY FROM HOME. 

We might have gone about half a mile, and m j pock- 
et handkerchief was quite wet through, when the carrier 
stopped short 

Looking out to ascertain for what, I saw, to mj amaze- 
ment, Peggottj burst from a hedge and climb into the 
cart. She took me in both her arms, and squeezed me 
to her stays until the pressure on mj nose was extremely 
painful, though I never thought of that till aflerwards 
when I found it very tender. Not a single word did 
Peggotty speak. Releasing one of her arms, she put 
it down in her pocket to the elbow, and brought out 
some paper bags of cakes which she crammed into my 
pockets, and a purse which she put into my hand, but 
not one word did she say. After another and a final 
squeeze with both arms, she got down from the cart, 
and ran away; and my belief is, and has always been, 
without a solitary button on her gown. I picked up 
one, of several that were rolling about, and treasured 
it as a keepsake for a long time. 

The carrier looked at me, as if to inquire if she were 
coming back. I shook my head, and said I thought 
not ^Then come up," said the carrier to the lazy 
horse, who came up accordingly. 

Having by this time cried as much as I possibly 
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eoiild, I began to think it wae of no use crying any 
mora, especially as neither Roderick Raodom, nor that 
Captain in the BojbI British Navy had ever cried, that 
I conld remember, in trying situations. The carrier see- 
ing me in this resolution, proposed that my pocket-hand- 
kerchief should be spread upon the horse's back to dry. 
I thanked him and assented; and particularly small il 
lolled, luder those circumstances. 

I had now leisure to examine the purse. It was a 
slifi* leather puree, with a snap, and had three bright 
shilliDgs in it, which Fe^oUy had evidently polished up 
with whitening, for my greater delight. But its moet 
predous contenU were two half-crowns folded together 
in a bit of paper, on which was written, in my mother's 
hand. " For Davy. With my love." I was so over- 
come by this, that I asked the carrier to be so good as 
reach me my pocket-handkerchief again, but he said 
he thought I had better do without it ; and I thought 
I really bad ;»so I wiped my eyes on my sleeve, and 
stopped myself. 

For good, too ; though, in consequence of my pre- 
viouB emotions, I was still occasionally seised with a 
Btormy sob. After we bad jogged on for some little 
time, I asked the carrier if he was going all the way. 

"All the way where?" inquired the carrier. 

"Ther*," I said. 

" Where's there?" inquired the carrier. 

"Near London," I said. 

" Why that horse," said the carrier, jerking the rein 
to point him out, " would be deader than pork afora he 
got over half the ground." 

" Are you only going to Tannouth then P " I asked. 

"That's about it," said the carrier. "And there I 
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soundly until we got to Yarmouth ; which was bo en* 
tirely new and strange to me in the inn-yard to which 
we drove, that I at once abandoned a latent hope I had 
had of meeting with some of Mr. Peggotty's family 
there, perhaps even with little Em'ly herself. 

The coach was in the yard, shining very much all 
over, but without any horses to it as yet ; and it looked 
in that state as if nothing was more unlikely than its 
ever going to London. I was thinking this, and wonder- 
ing what would ultimately become of my box, which Mr. 
Barkis had put down on the yard pavement by the pole 
(he having driven up the yard to turn his dtrt), and also 
what would ultimately become of me, when a lady looked 
^out of a bow-window where some fowls and joints of 
meat were hanging up, and said : 

*^ Is that the little gentleman from Blunderstone ? ** 

" Yes, ma'am," I said.. 

" What name ? " inquired the lady. 

*' Gopperfield, ma'am," I said. 

" That won't do," returned the lady. " Nobody's din* 
ner is paid for here, in that name." 

*^ Is it Murdstone, ma'am ? " I said. 

" If you're Master Murdstone," said the lady, " why do 
you go and give another name, first ? " 

I explained to the lady how it was, who then rang a 
bell, and called out, ^ William ! show the coffee-room ! " 
upon which a waiter came running out of a kitchen on 
the opposite side of the yard to show it, and seemed a 
good deal surprised when he found he was only to show 
it to me. 

It was a large long room with some large maps in it. 
I doubt if I could have felt much stranger if the maps 
had beec real foreign countries, and I cast away in the 
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middle -of them. I felt it was taking a liberty to ail 
down, with my cap in in; hand, on the comer of the 
chair nearest the door ; and when the wait«r laid a cloth 
OD purpose for me, ai.d put a set of castora on it, I think 
I must have turned red all over with modesty. 

He brought me &ome chops, and vegetahles, and took 
the coTera off in such a bouncing manner that I was 
afraid I must have given him some offence. But he 
greatly relieved my mind by putting a chair for me at 
the tal^ and saying very affably, " Now, six-foot I come 

I thanked bim, and took my seat at the board ; but 
found It extremely difficult to handle my knife and fork 
with anything like dexterity, or to avoid splashing my- 
self with the gravy, while he was standing opposite, 
staring so hard, and making me blush in the most 
dreadful manner ^very time I caught his eye. After 
watching me into the second chop, he said : 

" There's half a pint of ale for you. Will you have 
it now ? " 

I thanked him and said "Yes." Upon which he poured 
it out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held it up again«t 
the light, and made it look beautiful. 

"My eye!" he said. "It seems a good deal, don't it?" 

"It does seem a good deal," I answered with a smile. 
For, it Vfas quite delightful to me to find him so pleasant 
He was a twinkling-eyed, pimple-&ced man, with bis 
hair standing upright all over his head ; and as be stood 
with one arm a-kimbo, holding up the glass to the light 
with the other baud, he looked quite rricntlty. 

"There was a gentleman here yesterday," he said — 
'a stout gentleman, by the name of Topsawyer — per^ 
hap^j yiiu kT;ow Um?" 
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" No," I said, " I don't think " — 

*^ In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, gray 
coat, speckled choker," said the waiter. 

" No," I said bashfully, " I haven't the pleasure " — 

*^ He came in here," said the waiter, looking at the 
light through the tumbler, *^ ordered a glass of this ale — 
would order it — I told him not — drank it, and fell 
dead. It was too old for him. It oughtn't to be drawn, 
that's the fact." 

I was very much shocked to hear of this melancholy 
sOCcident, and said I thought I had better have some 
water. 

" Why, you see," said the waiter, still looking at the 
light through the tumbler, with one of his eyes shut up, 
" our people don't like things being ordered and lefL It 
offends 'em. But 7'11 drink it, if you like. I'm used to 
it, and use is everything. I don't think it'll hurt me, if 
I throw my head back, and take it off quick. Shall I ? " 

I replied that he would much oblige me by drinking 
it, if he thought he could do it safely, but by no means 
otherwise. When he did throw his head back, and take 
it off quick, I had a horrible fear, I confess, of seeing 
him meet the fate of the lamented Mr. Topsawyer, and 
fall lifeless on the carpet. But it didn't hurt him. On 
the contrary, I thought he seemed the fresher for it. 

** What have we got here ? " he said, putting a fork 
into my dish. " Not chops ? " 

" Chops," I said. 

" Lord bless my soul I " he exclaimed, " I didn't know 
they were chops. Why a chop's the very thing to take 
off tlie bad effects of that beer ! A'n't it lucky ? " 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, and 
a potato in the other, and ate away with a very good 
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ap[ieUte, to my extreme datisfaction. He afWwarda look 
Buotber chop, and aootber potato ; and after tliat aooth- 
er cbop and anutlier potato. When we had done, he 
brought me a pudding, and having set it before me, 
Beemed to rumimit«, and to become absent in his mind 
I or some moments. 

" IIow'b the pie ? " he said, rousing himself. 

"It's a pudding," I made answer. 

" Pudding ! " he exclaimed. " Why, bless me, bo it 
is I What I " looking at it nearer. " You don't mean- 
to Bay it's a batter-pudding ! " 

"Yes, it is indeed." 

" Why, a batter-pudding," he said, taking up a ta- 
ble-spoon, " is my favorite pudding! A'n't that lucky P 
Come on, little 'un, and let's see who'll get most" 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated me 
more than once to come in and win, but what with his 
table-spoon to my teaspoon, his despatch to my despatcli, 
and his appetite to my appetite, I was left far behind 
at the first mouthful, and had no chance with bim. 1 
never saw any one enjoy a pudding so mi)ph, I think ; 
and he laughed, when it was all gone, as if his enjoy^ 
ment of it lasted still. 

Findfpg bim so very friendly and companionable, it 
was then tliat I asked for the pen and ink and paper, 
10 write to Peggotty. He not only brought it imme- 
diatfily, but was good enough to look over me while I 
wrote the letter. When I bad finished it, he askid 
me where I was going to schooL 

I said, " Near London," which was all I knew. 

" Oh, my eye ! " he said, looking very low -spirited, 
" I nm sorry for that." 

" Why ? " I asked him. 
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supposed appetite getting wind among the outside pas- 
sengers, they were merry upon it likewise, and asked me 
whether I was going to be paid for, at school, as two 
brothers or three, and whether I was contracted for, or 
went upon the regular terms ; with other pleasant ques- 
tions. But the worst of it was, that I knew I should be 
ashamed to eat anything, when an opportunity offeied, 
and that, after a rather light dinner, I should remain 
hungry all night — for I had lefl my cakes behind, at the 
hotel, in my hurry. My apprehensions were realized. 
When we stopped for supper I couldn't muster courage 
to take any, though I should have liked it very much, 
but sat by the fire and said I didn't want anything. This 
did not save me from more jokes, either ; for a husky- 
voiced gentleman with a rough face, who had been eating 
out of a sandwich-box nearly all the way, except when 
he had been drinking out of a bottle, said I was like a 
boa-constrictor who took enough at one meal to last him 
a long time ; after which he actually brought a rash out 
upon himself with boiled beef. 

We had started from Yarmouth at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and we were due in London about eight next 
morning. It was Midsummer weather, and the evening 
was very pleasant. When we passed through a village, 
I pictured to myself what the insides of the houses were 
like, and what the inhabitants were about ; and when 
boys came running after us, and got up behind and 
swung there for a little way, I wondered whether their 
fathers were alive, and whether they were happy at 
home. I had plenty to think of, therefore, besides my 
mind running continually on the kind of place I was go- 
ing to — which was an awful speculation. Sometimes, 
I remember, J resigned myself to thoughts of home and 
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Vtiggottj i and to endeavoring, in a confaaed bliud way, 
b> recall how I had felt, and what sort of hay I used to 
be, before I bit Mr, Mordstone : nhich I couldn't aatUfy 
myself about hj any meana, I BCemed to have bitt«n 
him in snch a remote antiquity. 

The night was no* bo plea.'iaDt as the evening, for it 
got chilly t and being put between two gentlemen (the 
rough-faced one and another) to prevent my tumbhng 
off the coach, I was nearly smothered by their falling 
asleep, and completely blocking me up. They squeezed 
me so hard sometimes, that I could not help crying out 
"Oh, if you please!" — which they didn't like at all, 
because it woke them. Opposite me was an elderly lady 
in a great fur cloak, who looked in the dark more like a 
haystack than a lady, she was wrapped up to such a de- 
gree. This lady had a basket with her, and she hadn't 
known what to do with it for a long time, until she found 
that on account of my legs being fhort, it could go un- 
derneath me. It cramped and hurt me so, that it made 
me perfectly miserable ; but if I moved in the least, and 
made a glass that was in the basket rattle against some- 
thing else (as it was sure tA do), she gave me the cruel- 
lest poke with her foot, and said, " Corae, don't you fidget. 
Your bones are young enough, I'm sure ' " 

At last the sun rose, and then my companions seemed 
to sleep easier. The difficulties under which they had 
labored all night, and which bad found utterance in the 
most terrific gaiips and snorts, are not to be conceived. 
As the sun got higher, their sleep became lighter, and so 
they gradually one by one awoke. I recollect being 
very much surprised by the feint everybody made, then, 
of not having been to sleep at all, and by the uncommon 
indignation with which every one repelled the charge. 
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I labor under the earn 3 kind of astonishment to this day. 
having invariably observed that of all human weak- 
nesses, the one to which our common nature is the least 
disposed to confess (I cannot imagine why) is the weak- 
ness of having gone to sleep in a coach. 

What an amazing place London was to me when 1 
saw it in the distance, and how I believed all the ad- 
ventures of all my favorite heroes to be constantly en- 
acting and reenacting there, and how I vaguely made it 
out in my own mind to be fuller of wonders and wicked- 
ness than all the cities of the earth, I need not stop here 
to relate. We approached it by degrees, and got, in due 
time, to the inn in the Whitechapel district, for which we 
were bound. I forget whether it was the Blue Bull, or 
the Blue Boar ; but I know it was the Blue Something, 
and that its likeness was painted up on the back of the 
coach. 

The guard's eye lighted on me as he was getting down, 
and he said at the booking-office door : 

" Is there anybody here for a yoongster booked in the 
name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, to be 
left tiU called for ? " 

Nobody answered. 

^ Try Copperfield, if you please, sir," said I, looking 
helplessly down. 

^ Is there anybody here for a yoongster, booked in 
the name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, 
but owning to the name of Copperfield, to be left till 
called for ? " said the guard. '' Ck>me I h there any 
body?" 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxiously around ; 
but the inquiry made no impression on any of the by- 
standers, if I except a man in gaiters, with one eye, who 
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d that the}' had better put a brass collar round 
mj neck, and tie me up in tha stable. 

A ladder was brought, and I got down afl«r the Ikdf, 
who was like a hajatack ; not dariug to stir, until her 
basket was removed. The coach naa dear of passen- 
gers b/ that time, the luggage was very soon cleared out, 
the horses had been taken out before the luggage, and 
now the coach itself was wheeled and backed off bj 
some hostlers, out of the way. Still, nobody appeared, 
to citum the duety youngster from Blnnderstone, Suffolk, 

More solitary than Bobiason Crusoe, who had nobody 
to look at him, and see that be was solitary, I went into 
the booking-office, and, by invitadon of the clerk on 
duty, passed behind the counter, and sat down on the 
scale at which they weighed the luggage. Here, as 1 
sat looking at the parcels, packages, and books, and in- 
haling the smell of stables (ever since aEEO<^led with 
that morning), a procession of most tremendous con- 
uderation^began to march throu^ my mind. Suppos- 
ing nobody should ever fetch me, how long wotdd Uiey 
consent to keep me there ? Would tbey keep me long 
enough to spend seven shilling^! 7 Should I sleep at 
night in one of thosf wooden bins, with the other lug- 
gage, and wash myself at the pump in the yard in the 
morning ; or should I be turned out every night, and ex- 
pected to come again to be left till called tor, when the 
efBce opened next day? Supposing there was no mis- 
lake in the case, and Mr. Murdstone bad devised this 
plan to get rid of me, what should I do P If they al- 
lowed me to remain there nntil my seven shillings were 
spent, I couldn't hope to remain there when I b^;an to 
starve. That would obviously be inoonvenient and un- 
pleasant to the customers, besides entailing on ^le Blue 
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scription, and over a bridge which, no doubt, was London 
Bridge (indeed I think he told me so, but I was halt 
asleep), until we came to the poor person's house, which 
was a part of some alms-houses, as I knew by their 
look, and by an inscription on a stone over the gate, 
which said they were established for twenty-five pooi 
women. 

The master at Salem House lifted the l&tch of one 
of a number of little black doors that were all alike, 
and had each a little diamond-pan ed window on one 
side, and another little diamond-paned window above; 
and we went into the little house of one of these poor 
old women, who was blowing a fire to make a little 
saucepan boil. On seeing the master enter, the old 
woman stopped with the bellows on her knee, and said 
something that I thought sounded like ** My Charley I ** 
but on seeing me come in too, she got up, and rubbing 
her hands made a confused sort of half courtesy. 

" Can you cook this young gentleman's breakfast for 
him, if you please ? " said the master at Salem House. 

" Can I ? " said the old woman. " Yes can I, sure ! " 

^ How's Mrs. Fibbitson to-day?" said the master, look- 
ing at another old woman in a large chair by the fire, 
who was such a bundle of clothes that I feel grateful 
to this hour for not having sat upon her by mistake. 

** Ah, she's poorly," said the first old woman. " It's 
one of her bad days. If the fire was to go out, through 
any accident, I verily believe she'd go out too, and 
never come to life again." 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. Although 
It was a warm day, she seemed to think of nothing 
but the fire. I fancied she was jealous even of the 
saucepan on it; and I have reason to know that she 
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toolc itt MnpreasiiMnt into the aerviee trf' boiliiig mj egg 
mud broiling m^ bkooo, in dodgecM ; for I saw ber, witli 
MJ ovn (tJHnnmRtMl ejee, shake ber fist at me ooee, 
wbeo those culinary ^eratiooa wet« going on, and no 
one dae was looking. The ran Btreamed in U the little 
window, but the aat with ber own bade and the buk 
of the large chair towards it, Mreeniag the fiie u if 
Ae were aednloiuljr keeping it wsnn, instead of it keep- 
ing ber warm, aod watching it in a moat dislrastfid 
■Miaer- Hie complettoa of the pfepaiatianB for mj 
!■! i^fiil, bj reliering the fire, gave ber each extreme 
JDj Ifaat ibe laagfaed aloud — and a vetj mundodiotu 
laTtrh "h** had, 1 mast say- 

I aat down to my brown loai^ nj egg, and my ruber 
of bacon, with a baain of milk besdieB, and made a 
■m( defiaooB meaL Wb3e I was jet in the fiiD enjnj- 
Bent of it, the old wooian of tbe hoiue hmI to tl« 

* Hare yon got jow fisie with ywi ? " 
'Tea,' be retanied. 

~ Have a blow at it," aud tfae old woman, eoaxii^}-. 
•Do!- 

Tlie nw ti I , Kioa this, pot big h«n»i ondezneaUi the 
■kitta of lu Qoal, and broo^ out bii flute in three 
pMcea, whicL he icrewed logetlvr, and b^gan ioiiaediate- 
tf to plaj. itj imprtwion ii, aAer nanj jean of 
eonndeatiaD, that there never can hare been aajfaod j 
■ the wocld mho pUj«d worse. He Made the moat 
■ be«id prodowd bj anj 
I dw't kww what Ae 
» were — if there were fodi thin^ in the periiam- 
e at all,.wfakl I dead* — bai the iaiwBee «f the 
■ Bpon me was, &tA, Ui make me think of aB mj 
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.sorrows until I could hardly keep mj tears back : then 
to take away my appetite ; and lastly to make me so 
sleepy that I couldn't keep my eyes open. They begin 
to close again, and I begin to nod, as the recollection 
rises fresh upon me. Once more the little room with 
its open comer cupboard, and its square-backed chairs, 
and its angular little staircase leading to the room above, 
and its three peacock's feathers displayed over the man- 
tel-piece — I remember wondering when 1 first went in, 
what that peacock would have thought if he had known 
what his finery was doomed to come to — fades from be- 
fore me, and I nod, and sleep. The fiute becomes inau- 
dible, the wheels of the coach are heard instead, and I 
am on my journey. The coach jolts, I wake with a 
start, and the flute has come back again, and the master 
at Salem House is sitting with his legs crossed, playing 
it dolefully, while the old woman of the house looks on 
delighted. She fades in her turn, and he fades, and all 
fades, and there is no flute, no master, no Salem House, 
no David Gopperfield, no anything but heavy sleep. 

I dreamed, I thought, that once while he was blowing 
into this dismal fiute, the old woman of the house, who 
had gone nearer and nearer to him in her ecstatic ad- 
miration, leaned over the back of his chair and gave him 
an afiectionate squeeze round the neck, which stopped 
his playing for a moment. I was in the middle state 
between sleeping and waking, either then or immediately 
afterwards ; for, as he resumed — it was a real fact that 
he had stopped playing — I saw and heard the same old 
woman ask Mrs. Fibbitson if it wasn't delicious (mean- 
ing the fiute), to which Mrs. Fibbitson replied, "Ay, ayl 
Tes I " and nodded at the fire : to which, I am persuaded, 
she gave the credit of the whole performance. 
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When I seemed to have beer dozing a long while, the 
master at Salem Bouse unscrewed bis flute into the 
three pieces, put them up as before, and took me away. 
We found the coach very near at hand, and got upon 
the roof; but I was 60 dead sleepy, that when we stopped 
uii the road to take up somebody eU^ thej put me in- 
side where there were no passengers, and where 1 slept 
profoundly, until I found the coach going at a footpace 
up a sleep hill among green leaves. Presently, it stopped, 
and had come to its destination. 

A short walk brought us — I mean the master and 
me — to^lem House, which was enclosed with a high 
brick wall, and looked very dull. Over a door in this 
wait was a board with Saleu House upon it ; and 
through a grating in this door we were surveyed, when 
we rang the bell, by a surly face, which I found, on the 
door being opened, belonged to a stout man with a bull-, 
neck, a wooden 1^, overhanging temples, and his hair 
cat close all round his head. 

" The new boy," said the master. 

The man with the wooden leg eyed me all over — it 
didn't take long, for there was not much of me — and 
locked the gate behind us, and took out the key. We 
were going up to the house, among some dark heavy 
trees, when he called after my conductor. 

« Hallo ! " 

We looked back, and he was standing at the door of a 
liUte lodge, where he lived, with a pair of boots in his 
band. 

" Here ! The cobbler's been," be said, " since you've 
been out, Mr. Mell, and he says he can't mend 'em any 
■nore. He says there a'n't a bit of the original boot left) 
and he wonders you expect it." 
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With these words he threw the boots towards Mr 
Mell, who went back a few paces to pick them up, and 
looked at them (very disconsolatelj, I was afraid) as we 
went on together. I observed then, for the first time, 
Uiat the boots he had on were a good deal the worse for 
wear, and that his stocking was just breaking out in one 
place, like a bud. 

Salem House was a square brick building with wings ; 
of a bare and unfurnished appearance. All about it was 
so very quiet, that I said to Mr. Mell I supposed the 
boys were out ; but he seemed surprised at my not know- 
ing that it was holiday-time. That all the boys were at 
their several homes. That Mr. Creakle, the proprietor, 
was down by the sea-side with Mrs. and Miss Creakle ; 
and that I was sent in holiday-time as a punishment for 
my misdoing, all of which he explained to me as we 
went along. 

I gazed upon the school-room into which he took me, 
as the most forlorn and desolate place I had ever seen. 
I see it now. A long room, with three long rows of 
desks, and six of forms, and bristling all round with pegs 
for hats and slates. Scraps of old copy-books and ex- 
ercises litter the dirty floor. Some silkworms' houses, 
made of the same materials, are scattered over the desks. 
Two miserable little white mice, left behind by their 
owner, are running up and down in a fusty casUe made 
of pasteboard and wire, looking in all the comers with 
their red eyes for anything to eat. A bird, in a cage, 
very little bigger than himself, makes a mournful rattle 
now and then in hopping on his perch, two inches high^ 
or dropping from it ; but neither sings nor chirps. There 
is a strange unwholesome smell upon the room, like mil- 
dewed corduroys, sweet apples wanting air, and rotten 
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bonka. There oould not well be more ink splashed nboui 
it, if it liad been roofless from its first coostructioD, and 
the skies had rained, snowed, bailed, and blown ink 
through the varying seasons of the jear. 

Mr. Mell having left me while he took his iiteparabla 
boots up-stalrs, I went softly to the upper end of the 
room, observiDg all this as I crept along. Suddenly I 
came upon a pasteboard placard, beautifully written, 
which was Ijbg on the desk, and bore these words — 
" Takt eare of Um. Ht bita." 

I got upon the desk immediately, apprehensive of at 
least a great dog nndemeath. But, though 1 looked all 
round with anxious eyes, I could see nothing of him. I 
was still engaged in peering about, when Mr. Mell came 
back, and asked me what I did np there. 

''I beg your pardon, sir," says I, "if you please^ I'm 
looking for the dog." 

" Dog ? " SBJ8 he, " What dog ? " 

" Isn't it a dog, sir ? " 

" Isn't what a dog ? " 

" That's to be taken care of, sir ; that bites." 

" No, Copperfield," says he, gravely, " that's not a dog. 
Tbafa a boy. My instructions are, Copperfield, to put 
this placard on your back. I am sorry to make such a 
beginning with you, but I must do it." 

With that, be took me down, and tied the placard, 
which was neatly constructed for the purpose, on my 
shoulders like a knapsack i*and wherever I went, after- 
wards, I had the consotatjon of carrying it. 

What I suffered from that placard, nobotly can im> 
ugine. Whether it was possible for people to see me or 
not, I always fancied that somebody was reading it. It 
was no relief to turn round and find nobody ; for where- 
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ever my back was, there I imagined somebody always 
to be. That cruel man with the wooden leg, aggravated 
my sufferings. He was in authqrity; and if he eyer 
saw me leaning against a tree, or a wall, or the house, 
he roared out from his lodge-door in a stupendous voioo, 
^ Hallo, you sir I You CJopperfield ! Show that badge 
conspicuous, or I'll report you 1 " The play-ground was 
a bare gravelled yard, open to all the back of the house 
and the offices ; and I knew that the servants read it, and 
the butcher read it, and the baker read it ; that every- 
body, in a word, who came backwards and forwards to 
the house, of a morning when I was ordered to walk 
there, read that I was to be taken care of, for I bit 
I recollect that I positively began to have a dread of 
myself, as a kind of wild boy who did bite. 

There was an old door in this play-ground, on which 
the boys had a custom of carving their names. It was 
completely covered with such inscriptions. In my dread 
of the end of the vacation and their coming back, I 
could not read a boy's name, without inquiring in what 
tone and with what emphasis he would read, " Take care 
of him. He bites." There was one boy — a certain J. 
Steerforth — who cut his name very deep and very often, 
who, I conceived, would read it in a rather strong voice, 
and afterwards pull my hair. There was another boy, 
one Tommy Traddles, who I dreaded would make game 
of it, and pretend to be dreadfully frightened of me 
There was a third, Greorge Bemple, who I fancied would 
sing it. I have looked, a little shrinking creature, at thai 
door, until the owners of all the names — there were 
five-and-forty of them in the school then, Mr. Mell said, 
seemed to send me to Coventry by general acclamation, 
and to cry out, each in his own way, ** Take care of him 
He bites ! " 
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It was the Bame with the places at the dex^H und formH 
It was tiie same with the groves of deserted bedsteads 1 
peuped at, on my way to, and when I was id, mj own 
bed. I remember dreaming night afler night, of tteing 
with my mother as she used to be, or of going to a party 
at Mr. Peggotty's, or of travelling outside the stage- 
coach, or of dining again with my unfortunate friend 
the waiter, and in all these circumstances making people 
scream and stare, by the unhappy disclosure that I hnd 
nothing on but my little Dight-shut, and that placard. 

la the monotony of my life, and in my constant appre- 
hension of the reopening of the school, it was such an 
insupportable affliction 1 I had long tasks every day 
to do with Mr. Mell ; but I did them, there being no 
Hr. and Miss Murdstone here, and got through them 
without disgrace. Before, and after them, I walked 
abuut — supervised, as I have tnentioned, by the man 
with the wooden leg. How vividly I call to mind the 
damp aboQt the hoase, the green cracked flag-stonea in 
the court, an old leaky water-butt, and the discolored 
trunks of some of the grim trees, which seemed to have 
dripped more in the rain than other trees, and to have 
blown less in the sun I At one we dined, Mr. Mell 
and I, at the upper end of a long bare dining-room, full 
of deal tables, and smelling of fat. Then, we had more 
tasks until tea, which Mr. Mell drank out of a blue tea- 
cup, and I out of a tin pot. All day long, and until 
seven or eight in the evening, Mr. Mell, at his own 
detached desk in the schuol-room, worked hard with pen. 
ink, ruler, books, and writiug-pupcr, making out tlie bills 
(as I found) for last half-year. Wben he hnd put up 
bis things fur the night he tuok out his (luto, and blew 
at it, until 1 alwoal liiuaghl he woulil gruduully bluw 
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his whole being into the large hole at the top, and ooze 
away at the keys. 

I picture my small self in the dimly lighted rooms, 
sitting with my head upon my hand, listening to the 
doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and conning to-mor- 
row's lessons. I picture myself with my books shut up, 
still listening to the dolefiil performance of Mr. Mell, 
and listening through it to what used to be at home, 
and to the blowing of the wind on Yarmouth flats, and 
feeling very sad and solitary. I picture myself going 
up to bed, among the unused rooms, and sitting on my 
bedside crying for a comfortable word from Peggotty. 
I picture myself coming down-stairs in the mornings 
and looking through a long ghastly gash of a staircase 
window, at the school-bell hanging on the top of an 
out-house, with a weathercock above it; and dreading 
the time when it shall *ring J. Steerforth and the rest 
to work : which is only second, in my foreboding appre- 
hensions, to the time when the man with the wooden 
leg shall unlock the rusty gate to give admission to the 
awful Mr. Creakle. I cannot think I was a very dan- 
gerous character in any of these aspects, but in all of 
them I carried the same warning on my back. 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was never 
harsh to me. I suppose we were company to each other, 
without talking. I forgot to mention that he would talk 
to himself sometimes, and grin, and clinch his fist, and 
grind hb teeth, and pull his hair in an unaccountable 
manner. But he had these peculiarities: and at first 
they frightened me, though I soon got used to them. 
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CHAFTEE VL 
I xsLAMOR irr cacLB of acqdaintamcb. 

I HAD led this life aboat a month, when the mao 
with the wooden leg began to atump about with a mop 
and a bucket of water, from which I inferred that prep- 
arations were making to receive Mr. Creakle and the 
boya. I wai not mistaken ; for the mop came into the 
Bchool-room before long, and turned out Mr. Mell and 
me, who lived where we could, and got on how we 
could, for some daya, during which we were always in 
the way of two or three young women, who had rarely 
shown themselves before, and were so continnally in the 
midst of dust that I sneezed almost as much as if Salem 
House had been a great snnff-box. 

One daj I was informed bj Mr. Mell, that Mr. Crea- 
kle would be home that evening. In the evening, after 
tea, I heard that he was come. Before bedtime, I was 
fetched by the man with the wooden leg to appear be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Creakle's part of the house was a good deal 
more comfortable than ours, and he had a snug bit of 
garden that looked pleasant af^r the dusty play-ground, 
which was such a desert in miniature, that I thought 
no one but a camel, or a dromedary, could have felt 
at home in it It seemed to me a bold thing even to 
take notice that the passage looked comfortable, as I 
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went on my way, trembling to Mr. Creakle'8 presence : 
which so abashed me, when I was usliered into it, that 
I hardly saw Mrs. Creakle or Miss Creakle (who were 
both there in the parlor), or anything but Mr. Creakle, 
a stout gentleman with a bunch of watch-chain and 
seals, in an arm-chair, with a tumbler and bottle beside 
him. 

** So I " said Mr. Creakle. " This is the young gen- 
tleman whose teeth are to be filed I Turn him round." 

The wooden-legged man turned me about so as to 
exhibit the placard ; and having afforded time for a full 
survey of it, turned me about again, with my face to 
Mr. Creakle, and posted himself at Mr. Creakle's side. 
Mr. Creakle's face was fiery, and his eyes were small, 
and deep in his head ; he had thick veins in his fore- 
head, a little nose, and a large chin. He was bald on 
the top of his head ; and had some thin wet-looking 
hair that was just turning gray, brushed across each tem- 
ple, so that the two sides interlaced on his forehead. 
But the circumstance about him which impressed me 
most, was, that he had no voice, but spoke in a whis- 
per. The exertion this cost him, or the consciousness 
of talking in that feeble way, made his angry face so 
much more angry, and his thick veins so much thicker, 
when he spoke, that I am not surprised, on looking 
back, at this peculiarity striking me as his chief one. 

"Now," said Mr. Creakle. "What's the report of 
this boy?" 

" There 's nothing against him yet," returned the man 
with the wooden leg. "There has been no opportu- 
nity." 

I thought Mr. Creakle was disappointed. I thought 
Mrs. and Miss Creakle (at whom I now glanced for 
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ibe first (ime, and who were, both, thin ard qniet) wen 
not diaappoinled. 

"Come here, sir I " said Mr. Creakle, beckoning to me. 

" Come bere I " said the mao with the wooden 1^, 
repeating the gettare. 

" I have the happiness of knowing jrour fttber-in-lnw," 
whispered Mr. Creakle, taking me b; the ear; " and a 
worthy man be is, and a man of a strong character. 
He knows me, and I know him. Do gott know me? 
Hey 7 "said Hr. Creakle, pinching my ear with fert^ 
cious playfulness. 

"Not yet, sir," I said, flinching with the pain. 

" Not yet ? Hey ? " repeated Mr. Creakle. " But 
yoa will soon. Hey?" 

" Ton will soon. Hey ? " repeated the man with the 
wooden leg. I afterwards foand that he generally acted 
with bis strong voice, as Mr. Creakle's interpreter to 
the boys. 

I was rery mnch frightened, and SMd, I hoped so, 
if he pleased. I felt, all this while, as if my ear were 
blazing; he pinched it so hard. 

"m tell you what 1 am," whispered Mr. Crenkle, 
letting it go at last, with a screw at partjng that brought 
the water into my eyes. " I 'm a Tartar." 

" A Tartar," said the man with the wooden leg. 

" When I say I '11 do a thing, I do it," said Mr. Crea- 
kle ; ** and when I say I will have a thing done, I will 
have it done." 

— " Will hare a thing done, I will have it done,'' 
repeated the man with the wooden leg. 

" I am a determined character," said Mr. Creakle. 

That's what I am. I do my duty. That's what / 
da My flesh and blood " — he looked at Mrs. Creakle 
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as he said this — ^ when it rises against me, is not my 
flesh and blood. I discard it Has that fellow," to the 
man with the wooden leg, ''been here again?" 

" No," was the answer. 

« No," said Mr. Creakle. « He knows better. He 
knows me. Let him keep away. I say let him keep 
away," said Mr. Creakle, striking his hand upon the 
table, and looking at Mrs. Creakle, ^ for he knows me. 
Now yon have begun to know me too, my young friend, 
and you may go. Take him away." 

I was very glad to be ordered away, for Mrs. and 
Miss Creakle were both wiping their eyes, and I felt 
as uncomfortable for them, as I did for myself. But 
I had a petition on my mind which concerned me so 
nearly, that I couldn't help saying, though I wondered 
at my own courage: 

" If you please, sir " — - 

Mr. Creakle whispered, *" Hah ? What 's thb ? " and 
bent his eyes upon me, as if he would have burnt me 
up with them. 

** If you please, sir," I faltered, '^ if I might be allowed 
(I am very sorry indeed, sir, for what I did) to take 
this writing off, before the boys come back" 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in earnest, or whether he 
only did it to frighten me, I don't know, but he made 
a burst out of his chair, before which I precipitately 
retreated, without waiting for the escort of the man 
with the wooden leg, and never once stopped until I 
reached my own bedroom, where, finding I was not 
pursued, I went to bed, as it was time, and lay quak- 
ing, for a couple of hours. 

Next morning Mr. Sharp came back. Mr. Sharp 
was the first master, and superior to Mr. Mell. Mr. 
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Ucll took hia meals with the hoji, but Mr. Shaqt dined 
and supped at Mr. CreaUe'e table. He was a limp, 
delkate-looking gentleman, I thought, with a good dea] 
of nose, and a waf of carrying liis bead on one side, 
as if it were a little too heavy for him. His hair was 
veiy smooth and wavy ; but I was informed by the 
vei7 first boy' who came back that it was a wig (a 
second-hand one ht eaJd), and that Mr. Sharp went out 
every Saturday afternoon to get it curled. 

It was no other than Tommy Traddles who gave me 
this piece of intelligence. He was the flret boy who 
retoraed. He introduced himself by informing me that 
I sboDld find bis name on the right-band comer of the 
gate, over the top bolt; upon that I siud, "Traddles?" 
to which he replied, " The same," and then he asked 
me for a full account of mj^lf and family. 

It was a happy drcametance for me that Traddles 
came back first. He enjoyed my placard so much, that 
he saved me from the embarrasBment of either ^sclos- 
ure or concealment, by presenting me to every other 
boy who came back, great or small, immediately on 
his arrival, in this form of introduction, " Look here I 
Here's a game ! " Happily, too, the greater part of the 
boys came back low-spirited, and were not bo boisterous 
at my expense as I had expected. Some of them cer- 
tainly did dance about me like wild Indiaos, and the 
greater part could not resist the temptation of pretending 
that I was a dc^, and patting and smoothing me lest 
I should bite, and saying, " Lie down, sir I" and calling 
me Towzer. Thb was naturally confusing, among so 
many strangers, and cost me some tears, but on the 
whole it was much beUer than I had anticipated. 

I was not considered as being formally rec^ved into 
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the school, however, until J. Steerforth arrived. Before 
this boy, who was reputed to be a great scholar, and 
was very good-looking, and at least half a dozen years 
my senior, I was carried as before a magistrate. He 
inquired, under a shed in the play-groiind, into the par- 
ticulars of my punishment, and was pleased to express 
his opinion that it was '* a jolly shame ; " for which I 
became bound to him ever afterwards. 

"What money have you got, Copperfield?" he said, 
walking aside with me when he had disposed of my 
aflair in these terms. 

I told him seven shillings. 

" You had better give it to me to take care of," he 
said. " At least, you can if you like. You needn't if 
you don't like." 

I hastened to comply witji his friendly suggestion, and 
opening Peggotty's purse, turned it upside down into 
his hand. 

" Do you want to spend anything now ? " he asked me. 

" No, thank you," I replied. 

" You can, if you like, you know," said Steerforth. 
" Say the word." 

"No, thank you, sir," I repeated. 

"Perhaps you'd like to spend a couple of shillings, 
or so, in a bottle of currant vnne by and by, up in the 
bedroom ? " said Steerforth. " You belong to my bed- 
ixx)m, I find." 

It certainly had not occurred to me before, but I 
said. Yes, I should like that. 

" Very good," s^d Steerforth. « You'll be glad to 
spend another shilling or so, in almond cakes, I dare 
say?" 

I said. Yes, I should like that, too. 
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"And another shilling or bo in biBcuite, uid another 
in froit, eh ? " said Steerforth. " I say, joung Copper- 
field, you're going it!" .. 

I smiled because he smiled, but I was a little troub- 
led iQ my miod, too. 

« Well 1 " said Steerforth. " We moat make it stretch 
as far as we can; that's all. I'll do the best in my 
power for you. I can go out when I like, and I'll 
smuggle the prog ia" With these words he put the 
money in his pocket, and kindly told me not to make my- 
self uneasy; he would take care it should be all right. 

He was as good as hig word, if that were all right 
which I had a secret misgiving was nearly all wrong 

— for I feared it was a waste of my mother's two half- 
crowns — though I had preserved the piece of paper 
they were wrapped in : which was a precious saving. 
When we weat ap-staira to bed, be produced the whole 
seven shillings' worth, and laid it out on my bed in the 
moonlight, saying: 

"There yoQ are, young Copperfield, and a royal spread 
you've got ! " 

I couldn't think of doing the honors of the feast, at 
my time of life, while he was by; my hand shook at 
the very thought of it. I begged him to do me the 
favor of presiding ; and my request being seconded by 
the other boys who were in that room, be acceded to 
it, and sat upon my pillow, banding round the viands 

— with perfect fairness, I must say — and dispensing 
the currant wine in a little glass without a foot, which 
was hb own property. As to me, I sat on bb lefl 
band, and the re»t were grouped about us, on the nearest 
beds, and on the floor. 

How well I recollect our sitting there, lalkii^ in 
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whispers ; ur tbeir talking, and my respectfully listening, 
I ought rather to say ; the moonlight fallbg a little way 
into the room, through the wisdow, painting a pale win- 
dow on the floor, and the greater part of ub in shadow, 
except when Steerforth dipped a match into a plios[)ho- 
nis-hox, when he wanted to look for anything on the 
board, and shed a blue glare over na that was gone 
directly I A certain mystenons feeling, consequent on 
the darkness, the secrecy of the revel, and the whisper 
in which everything was said, steals over me again, and 
I listen to all they tell me, wi& a vagne feeling of 
solemnity and awe, which makes me glad that they are 
all so near, and frightens me (though I feign to laugh) 
when Traddtes pretends U> see a ghost in the comer. 

I heard all kinds of things about the school and aU 
belonging to it. I heard that Mr. Creakle bad not 
preferred his claim to being a Tartar without reason ; 
that he was the sternest and moat severe of masters; 
that he laid about him, right and lef% every day of his 
life, charging in among the boys like a trooper, and 
slashing away, unmercifully. That he knew nothing 
himself, but the art of slashing, being more ignorant 
(J. Steerforth said) than the lowest boy in the school; 
that he had been, a good many years ago, a small bop- 
dealer in the Borough, and had taken to the schooling 
business after being bankrapt in hops, and making away 
with Mrs. Cveakle's money. With a good deal more 
of that sort, which I wondered how tbey knew. 

I heard that the man with the wooden leg, whose 
name was Tungay, was an obstinate barbarian who had 
formerly assisted in the hop business, but had come into 
the scholastic line with Mr. Creakle, in consequenc6i 
as was supposed among the boys, of bis having broken 
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his leg in Ur. CreakVa service, and Eiaring donu u 
deal of disboDest work for him, and knowing his secrete. 
I beard that with the un^e exception of Mr. Creakli?, 
Tnng&y considered the whole establishment, masters and 
boys, as his natunJ enemies, and that the only delight 
of his life was to be sonr and malidous. I beard that 
Mr. Creakle had a son, who had not been Tungay's 
friend, and who, assisting in the school, bad once held 
some remonstraace with his father on an ocauion when 
its disdpline was very cniellj exercised, and was sup- 
posed, besides, to bare protested against his father's 
nsage of his mother. I heard that Mr. Creakle had 
tamed him ont of doors, in conseqneace ; and that Mrs. 
and Hiss Creakle had been_ in a sad way, ever since. 

Bnt the greatest wonder that I heard of Ur. Creakle 
was, there being one boy in the school on whom he 
never ventared to lay a hand, and that boy being J. 
Steerforth. Steerfbrth himself confirmed this when it 
was stated, and sud that he should like to begin to see 
him do it On being asked by a mild boy (not me) how 
he woald proceed if he did begjn to see him do it, he 
dipped a match into his phosphoni»-box on purpose to 
■bed a glare over hie reply, and said he would commence 
with knocking him down m^i^ a blow on the forehead 
from the seven-and-six'penny ink'bottle that was always 
on the mantel-piece. We sat in the dark for some time, 
breathless. 

I heard that Hr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both sup- 
posed to be wretchedly piud ; and that when there was 
hot and ookl meat for dinner at Mr. Creakle's table, Mr. 
Sharp was always expected to say he preferred cold ; 
which was again corroborated by J. Steerforth, the only 
parlor-boarder. I heard that Mr. Sharp's wig didn't fit 
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him ; and that he needn't be so ^ bounceable " — some- 
body else said ^^ bumptious " — about it, because his own 
red hair was very plainly to be seen behind. 

I heard that one boy, who was a coal-merchant's son, 
came as a set-off against the coal-bill, and was called on 
that account ^ Exchange or Barter " — a name selected 
from the arithmetic-book as expressing this arrangement. 
I heard that the table-beer was a robbery of parents, and 
the pudding an imposition. I heard that Miss Creakle 
was regarded by the school in general as being in love 
with Steerforth ; and I am sure, as I sat in the dark, 
thinking of his nice voice, and his fine face, and his easy 
manner, and his curling hair, I thought it very likely. 
I heard that Mr. Mell was not a bad sort of fellow, but 
hadn't a sixpence to bless himself with ; and that there 
was no doubt that old Mrs. Mell, his mother, was as 
poor as Job. I thought of my breakfast then, and what 
had sounded like '^ my Charley I *' but I was, I am glad 
to remember, as mute as a mouse about it. 

The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, out- 
lasted the banquet some time. The greater part of the 
guests had gone to bed as soon as the eating and drink- 
ing were over ; and we, who had remained whispering 
and listening half undressed, at last betook ourselves to 
bed, too. 

*^ Grood-night, young Copperfield," said Steerforth, 
•* I'll take care of you." 

" You're very kind," I gratefully returned. ^ I am 
very much obliged to you." 

*^ You haven't got a sister, have you ? " said Steer- 
forth, yawning. 

"No," I answered. 

« That's a pity," said Steerforth. « If you had had 
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oa«, I should think she wonld bave been a pretty, timid, 
little, hright>eyed sort of girl. I should have liked to 
koon her. Good-night, young Copperfield." 

" Good'iiight, ar," I replied. 

I thought of him very much ader I went to bed, and 
raised myself, I recollect, to look at him where be la; in 
the moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, and 
his head reclining easilj on bis arm. He was a person 
of great power in my eyes ; tliat was of course the 
reason of my mind running on him. No veiled future 
dimly glanced upon him in the moonbeams. There was 
no shadowy picture of hia footsteps, in the garden that I 
dreamed of walking in all night. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 

MT ** FIRST HALF** AT SALBM R0U8B. 

80BOOL began in earnest next day* A profound in- 
presaioii was made upoa me, I remember, by the roar of 
▼oices in the sohool-joom suddenly becoming hushed aa 
death when Mr. Greakle entered after breakfast, and 
stood in the door-way looking round upon us like a giant 
in a story-book sunrejring his captives. 

Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle's elbow. He had no 
occasion, I thought, to cry out ^ Silence I " so fero- 
ciously, for the boys were all struck speechless and 
motionless. 

Mr. Creakle was seen to speak, and Tungay was 
heard, to this effect 

^Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care what 
you're about, in this new half. Come fresh up to the 
lessons, I advise you, for I come fresh up to the punish- 
ment I won't flinch. It will be of no use your rubbing 
yourselves ; you won't rub the marks, out that I shall 
give you. Now get to work, every boy I " 

When this dreadful exordium was over, and Tungay 
liad stumped out again, Mr. Creakle came to where I 
sat, and told me that if I were famous for biting, he was 
famous for biting, too. He then showed me the cane, 
and asked me what I thought of that, for a tooth ? Was 
it a sharp tooth, hey? Was it a double tooth, hey? 
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Had it a deep prong, he; ? Did it bite, hey ? Did it 
bil«? At every qnesticm b« gave me a fleaby cat with 
it that made me WQthe ; so I was very soon made free 
of Salom ^oaM (as Steerforth Mid), and very aooD in 
tears also. 

Not that I mean to b&j these were speoial marks of 
distinction, which only I reeeived. On the contrary, a 
large m^jori^ of the boys (especially the emaller ones) 
were visited with similar instances of notice, as Mr. 
Creakle made (he round of the schooL^oom. Half the 
establishiaeat was writhing and crying, before tfae day's 
work began t and bow mlich of it had writhed and cried 
before the day's work was over, I am really afraid to 
recollect, lest I shoald eeem to exaggerate. 

I should think there never can have been a man who 
enjoyed bis profession more thao Mr. Creakle did. Ha 
bad a delight in cutdng at the boys, which was Uke the 
satisfaction of a craving appetite. I am conAdant that 
be couldnt resist a chubby boy, especially; that there 
was a fascination in such a subject, which made him 
restless in his mind, until he had scored and marked him 
for the day. I was chubby myself, and ought to know. 
I am sure when I tbbk ot the fellow now, my blood 
rises against him with the disinterested indignation I 
should feel if I could have known all about him without 
having ever been in bis power} but it rises hotly, be- 
cause I know him to have been an incapable brute, who 
had DO more right to be possessed of the great trust he 
held, than to be Lord High Admiral, or Commander-in- 
chief: in either of which capadtiea, it ia probable, that 
be would have done infinitely less mischief. 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless Idol, how 
' ftlyect we were to him ! what a launch in life I think it 
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DOW, on looking back, to be so mean and servile tc a 
man of such parts and pretensions I 

Here I sit at the desk again, patching his eye — 
humbly watching his eye, as he rules a cipnering-book 
for another victim whose hands have just been flattened 
by that identical ruler, and who is trying to wipe the 
sting out with a pocket-handkerchief. I have plenty to 
do. I don't watch his eye in idleness, but because I am 
morbidly attracted to it, in a dread desire to know what 
he will do next, and whether it will be my turn to suffer, 
or somebody else's. A lane of small boys beyond me, 
with the same interest in his eye, watch it too. I think 
he knows it, though he pretends he don't. He makes 
dreadful mouths as he rules the ciphering-book ; and 
now he throws his eye sideways down our lane, and we 
all droop over our books and tremble. A moment after- 
wards we are again eying him. An unhappy culprit, 
found guilty of imperfect exercise, approaches at his 
command. The culprit falters excuses, and professes 
a determination to do better to-morrow. Mr. Creakle 
cuts a joke before he beats him, and we laugh at 
it, — miserable little dogs, we laugh, with our visages 
as white as ashes, and our hearts sinking into our 
boots. 

Here I sit at the desk again, on a drowsy summer 
aflemoon. A buzz and hum go up around me, as if the 
boys were so many blue-bottles. A cloggy sensation of 
the lukewarm fat of meat is upon me (we dined an hour 
or two ago), and my head is as heavy as so much fead. 
I would give the world to go to sleep. I sit with my 
eye on Mr. Creakle, blinking at him like a young owl ; 
when sleep overpowers me for a minute, he still looms 
through my slumber, ruling those ciphering-books ; until 
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he softly comes behind me and wakes rae to plainer per- 
ceptiou of him, with a red ridge acroaa my back. 

Here I am in the plaj-ground, with my eye still ^ci- 
mited by him, though I can't eee him. The window at a 
little distance from which I know he is having hia din- 
ner, slanda for him, and I eye that instead. If he shows 
his face near it, mine assumes an imploring and submis- 
sive expression. If he looks out through the glass, tbu 
boldest boy (Steerforth excepted) stops in the middle of 
a shout or yell, and becomes contemplative. One day, 
Traddles (the most unfortunale boy in the world) breaks 
(hat window acddeutally with a ball. I shudder at this 
moment with the tremeudous sensation of seeing it done, 
and feeling that the ball has bounded on to Mr. Creakle's 
sacred head. 

Poor Traddles I In a tight sky-btue suit that made 
his arms and legs like German sausages, or roty-poly 
puddings, he was the merriest and most miserable of all 
the boys. He was always being caned — I think he 
was caned every day that half-year, except one holiday 
Monday when he was only rulered on both hands — and 
was always going to write to his uncle about it, and 
never did. After laying his head on the desk for a little 
while, he would cheer up somehow, begin to laugh agwn, 
and draw skeletons all over his slate, before his eyes 
were dry. I used at first to wonder what comfort Trad- 
dles found in drawing skeletons ; and for some time looked 
upon him as a sort of hermit, who reminded himself by 
those symbols of mortality that caning couldn't last for- 
ever. But I believe he only did it because they wore 
easy, and didn't want any features. 

He was very honorable, Traddles was ; and held it as 
a solemn duty in the boys to atuud by one another. He 
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Buffered for this on several oocasioDs ; and particularly 
onoe, when Steerforth laughed in church, and the Beadle 
thought it was Traddles, and took him out. I see him 
now, going awaj in custody, despised by the congrega- 
tion. He never said who was the real offender, though 
he smarted for it next day, and was imprisoned so many 
hours that he came forth with a whole churchjrard-fuU 
of skeletons swarming all over his Latin Dictionary. 
But he had his reward. Steerforth said there was noth- 
ing of the sneak in Traddles, and we all felt that to be 
the highest praise. For my part, I could have gone 
through a good deal (though I was much less brave than 
Traddles, and nofhing like so old) to have won such a 
recompense. 

To see Steerforth walk to church before us, arm-in- 
arm Mrith Miss Creakle, was one of the great sights of 
my life. I didn't think Miss Creakle equal to little 
Em'ly in point of beauty, and I didn't love her (I didn't 
dare) ; but I thought her a young lady of extraordinary 
attractions, and in point of gentility not to be surpassed. 
When Steerforth, in white trousers, carried her parasol 
for her, I felt proud to know him ; and believed that she 
could not choose but adore him with all her heart Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Mell were both notable personages in my 
eyes ; but Steerforth was to them what the sun was to 
two stars. 

Steerforth continued his protection of me, and proved 
a very useful friend ; since nobody dared to annoy one 
whom he honored with his countenance. He couldn't — *« 
or at all events he didn't — defend me from Mr. Creakle, 
who was very severe with me ; but whenever I had been 
treated worse than usual, he always told me that I 
wanted a little of his pluck, and that he wouldn't have 
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stood it himgelf ; which I felt he intended for eiicouraga> 
meat, and ooneidered to be very kind of him. Tbero 
was one advantage, and onlj one that I know of, in Mr. 
Creakle'a severity. He fonnd my placard in his way 
when he came op or down behind the form on which I 
sat, and wanted to make a cat at me in passing ; for this 
reason it was soon taken off, and I saw it no more. 

An accidental circumstance cemented the intimacy be- 
tween Steerforth and me, in a manner that inspired me 
with great pride and sadsftiction, though it sometimes led 
to inconvenience. It happened on one occasion, when ha 
was doing me the honor of talking to me in the play- 
ground, that I hazardod the obBerration that something 
or somebody — I fbrget what now — was like something 
or somebody in Peregrine Pickle. He aud nothing at 
the time ; hut when I was going to bed at night, asked 
me if I had got that book. 

I t(dd him no, and explained how it was that I hod 
read it, and all those other books of which I have made 
mention. 

" And do you recollect them ? " Steerforth said. 

Oh yes, I replied; I had a good memory, and I be- 
lieved I recollected them very well. 

" Then I tell you what, young Copperfleld," said Steer- 
forth, " you shall toll 'em to me. I can't get to sleep 
very early at night, and I generally wake rather early 
in the morning. We'll go over 'em one after another. 
We'll make some regular Araluan Nights of it" 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, aod we 
commenced carrying it into execation that very evening. 
What lavages I committed on my fitvorite authors in the 
course of my interpretation of them, I am not in a con- 
dition to say, and should be very unwilling to know i but 
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I had a profoand faith in them, and I had, to the best of 
my belief, a simple, earnest manner of narrating what 1 
did narrate ; and these qualities went a long way. 

The drawback was, that I was oflen sleepy at night, 
or out of spirits and indisposed to resume the story ; and 
then it was rather hard work, and it must be done ; for 
to disappoint or displease Steerforth was of course out 
of the question. In the morning too, when I felt weary, 
and should have enjoyed another hour's repose very 
much, it was a tiresome thing to be roused, like the Sul- 
tana Scheherazade, and forced into a long story before 
the getting- up bell rang; but Steerforth was resolute; 
and as he explained to me, in return, my sums and exer- 
cises, and anything in my tasks that was too hard for me, 
I was no loser by the transaction. Let me do myself 
justice, however. I was moved by no interested or self- 
ish motive, nor was I moved by fear of him. I admired 
and loved him, and his approval was return enough. It 
was so precious to me that I look back on these trifles, 
now, with an aching heart. 

Steerforth was considerate too ; and showed his con- 
sideration, in one particular instance, in an unflinching 
manner that was a little tantalizing, I suspect, to poor 
Traddles and the rest Peggotty's promised letter — 
what a comfortable letter it was I — arrived before " the 
half** was many weeks old ; and with it a cake in a per- 
fect nest of oranges, and two bottles of cowslip wine. 
This treasure, as in duty bound, I laid at the feet of 
Steerforth, and begged him to dispense. 

" Now, I *11 tell you what, young Copperfield," said 
he : ^ the wine shall be kept to wet your whistle when 
you are story-telling." 

I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my modesty^ 
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not to think of it. But he said he had observed I was 
sometimeB honrse — a little roop^ was his exact expres- 
sion — and it should be, everj drop, devoted to the pur- 
pose he had mentioned. Accordingljr, it was locked up 
in his box, and drawn off by himself in a phial, and 
Rdminidtered to me through a piece of quill in the cork, 
when I was supposed to be in want of a restorative. 
Sometimes, to make it a more sovereign specific, he was 
BO kind as to squeeze orange juice into it, or to stir it up 
with ginger, or dissolve a peppermint drop in it ; and 
although I cannot assert that the flavor was improved by 
these experiments, or that it was exactly the compound 
one would have chosen for a stomachic, the last thing at 
night and the first thing in the morning, I drank it grate* 
fully, and was very sensible of his attention. 

We seem to me, to have been months over Per^;rine, 
and months more over the other stories. The institution 
never flagged for want of a etory, I am certain ; and the 
wine lasted out almost as well as the matter. Poor 
Traddles — I never think of that boy but with a strange 
duposiUon to laugh, and with tears in my eyes — was a 
sort of chorus, in general ; and affected to be convutaed 
with mirth at the comic parte, and to be overcome with 
fear when there was any passage of an alarming cbai^ 
acter in the narrative, ThU rather put me out, very 
oflen. It was a great jest of bis, I recollect, to pretend 
that hu couldn't keep bis teeth from chatl«ring, whenever 
mentiop was made of an Alguazil in connection with the 
adventures of Gil Bias ; and 1 remember when Gil Bias 
met the captain of the robbers in Madrid, this unlucky 
joker counterfeited such an ague of terror, that he was 
overheard by Mr. Creakle, who was prowling about the 
passage, and handsomely flowed for disorderly conduct 
m tiie bedroom. 
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Whatever I had within me that was romantic and 
dreamy, was enoooraged by so much story-telling in the 
dark ; and in that respect the pursuit may not have been 
very profitable to me. But the being cherished as a 
kind of plaything in my room, and the consciousness that 
this accomplishment of mine was bruited about among 
the boys, and attracted a good deal ^ notice to me 
though I was the youngest there, stimulated me to ezer> 
tion. In a school carried on by sheer cruelty, whether 
it is presided over by a dunce or not, there is not likely 
to be much learnt. I believe our boys were, generally, 
as ignorant a set as any school-boys in existence ; they 
were too much troubled and knocked about to learn; 
they could no more do that to advantage, than any one 
can do anything to advantage in a life of constant mis- 
fortune, torment, and worry. But my little vanity, and 
Steerforth's help, urged me on somehow ; and without 
saving me from much, if anything, in the way of punish- 
ment, made me, for the time I was there, an exception 
to the general body, insomuch that I did steadily pick up 
some crumbs of knowledge. 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Mell, who had 
a liking for me that I am grateful to remember. It 
always gave me pain to observe that Steerforth treated 
him with systematic disparagement, and seldom lost an 
occasion of wounding his feelings, or inducing others to 
do sa This troubled me the more for a long time, 
because I had soon told Steerforth, from whom I could 
no more keep such a secret, than I could keep a cake 
or any other tangible possession, about the two old wo- 
men Mr. Mell had taken me to see ; and I was always 
afraid that Steerforth would let it out, and twit him 
with it. 
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We little thooght, any one of ns, I dare say, when 
I ate my breakfluit that first morning, and vent to sleep 
under the shadow of the peacock's feathers to the sound 
of the flute, what consequences would come of the intro 
duetion into those almshouses of my insignificant person. 
Bnt the visit had its unforeseen consequences ;' and of 
a serious sort, too, in their way. 

One day when Ur. Creakle kept the house from indis- 
posiUon, which naturally diffused a lively joy through 
the eebool, there was a good deal of noise in the course 
of the morning's work. The great relief and satis&ctioa 
experienced by the boys made them difficult to manage ; 
and thou^ the dreaded Tungay brought his wooden 
1^ in twice or thrice, and took notes of the principal 
offenders' names, no great impresnon was made by it, 
as they were pretty sure of getting into trouble to* 
morrow, do what tbey would, and thought it wise, no 
doubt, to ^oy themselves to-day. 

It was, properiy, a half-holiday; being Saturday. But 
as the noise in the play-ground would have distorbedHr. 
Creakle, and the weather was not favorable for going 
out walking, we were ordered into school in the afler- 
noon, and set some lighter tasks than usual, which were 
made for the occasion. It was the day of the week on 
which Mr. Sharp went out to get his wig cnrled ; so Mr. 
Mell, who always did the drudgery, whalever it was, 
kept school by himself. 

If I could associate the idea of a bull or a bear, with 
any one so mild as Mr. Mell, I should think of him, 
in connection with that afternoon when the uproar was 
at its height, as of one of those animals, baited by a 
thousand dogs. I recall him bending hts aching head, 
supported oo bb bony hand, over the book on his desk 
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and wretchedly endeavoring to get on with his tire 
some work, amidst an uproar that might have made the 
Speaker of the House of Commons giddy. Boys started 
in and out of their places, playing at puss-in-the-comer 
with other boys ; there were laughing boys, singing boys, 
talking boys, dancing boys, howling boys ; boys shuffled 
with their feet, boys whirled about him, grinning, making 
faces, mimicking him behind his back and before his 
eyes: mimicking his poverty, his boots, his coat, his 
mother, everything belonging to him that they should 
have had consideration for. 

" Silence ! " cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising up, and 
striking his desk with the book. ^' What does this mean I 
It's impossible to bear it It's maddening. How can 
you do it to me, boys?" 

It was my book that he struck his desk with ; and 
as I stood beside him, following his eye as it glanced 
round the room, I saw the boys all stop, some suddenly 
surprised, some half afraid, and some sorry perhaps. 

Steerforth's place was at the bottom of the school, 
at the opposite end of the long room. He was lounging 
with his back against the wall, and his hands in his 
pockets, and looked at Mr. Mell with his mouth shut 
up as if he were whistling, when Mr. Mell looked at 
him. 

" Silence, Mr. Steerforth I " said Mr. Mell. 

" Silence yourself," said Steerforth, turning red. "Whom 
are you talking to?" 

"• Sit down," said Mr. Mell. 

** Sit down yourself," said Steerforth, " and mind your 
business." 

There was a titter, and some applause ; but Mr. MelJ 
was 80 white, that silence immediately succeeded ; and 
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one boy, wbo had darti;d out behind him to imitate his 
mother agaiii changed bis mind, and pretended to want 
ft pen meaded. 

" If you think, Steerrorth," said Mr. McU, "that I am 
not acquainted with the power you can estiiblish over 
any mind liere " — he laid his hand, without considering 
what be did (as I supposed), upon my head — "or that 
I have not observed you, within a few minutes, urging 
your juniors on to every sort of outrage against me, you 
are mistaken." 

" I don't give myself the trouble of thinking at aU 
about you," said Steerforth, coolly ; " so Pm not mis- 
taken, as it happens." 

" And when yon make use of your poeition of fevorit- 
ism here, sir," pursued Ur. Mell, with his lip trembling 
very much, " to insult a gentleman " — 

" A what ? — where is be ? " said Steerfoi'tb. 

Here somebody cried out, "Shame, J. Steerforth 1 
Too bad ! " It was Traddlea ; whom Mr. Mell instantly 
discomlited by hidding him hold his tongue. 

— "To insult one who is not fortunate in life, sir, and 
who never gave you the least offence, and the many rea< 
sons for not insulting whom you are old enough and wise 
enoi^h to onderstand," said Mr. Mell, with bis lip trem- 
bling more and more, "you commit a mean and base ao- 
titm. You c«n ^it down or stand up as you please, sir. 
Copperfietd, go on." 

" Toung Copperfield," said Steerforth, coming forward 
up the room, "slop a bit. 1 tell you what, Mr. Mell, 
once for alL When you take the liberty of calling me 
mean or base, or anything of that sort, you are an impu- 
dent beggar. You are always a be^ar, you know ; but 
when you do that, you are an impudent biiggar." 
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I am not clear whether he was going to strike Mr. 
Mell, or Mr. Mell was going to strike him, or there was 
any such intention on either side. I saw a rigidity come 
upon the whole school as if thej had been turned into 
stone, and found Mr. Creakle in the midst of us, with 
Tungaj at his side, and Mrs. and Miss Creakle looking 
in at the door as if they were frightened. Mr. Mell, 
with his elbows on his desk and his face in his hands, 
sat, for some moments, quite stilL 

''Mr. Mell," said Mr. Creakle, shaking him by the 
arm ; and his whisper was so audible now, that Tungay 
felt it unnecessary to repeat his words ; ^ you have not 
forgotten yourself, I hope ? " 

** No, sir, no," returned the Master, showing his face, 
and shaking his head, and rubbing his hands in great 
agitation. 

^ No, sir. No. I have remembered myself, I — no, 
Mr. Creakle, I have not forgotten myself, I — I have 
remembered myself sir. I— -I — could wish you had 
remembered me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. It — it — 
would have been more kind, sir, more just, sir. It would 
have saved me something, sir." 

Mr. Creakle, looking hard at Mr. Mell, put his hand 
on Tunga/s shoulder, and got his feet upon the form 
close by, and sat upon the desk. After still looking 
hard at Mr. Mell from this throne, as he shook his 
head, and rubbed his hands, and remained in the same 
state of agitation, Mr. Creakle turned to Steerforth, and 
said: 

'' Now, sir, as he don't condescend to tell me, what ii 
this?" 

Steerforth evaded the question for a little while ; look- 
ing in scorn and anger on his opponent, and remaining 
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silent. I could not help thinking even in IhRt interval, I 
remember, wliat a noble fellow he war in appearance, and 
how homely and plain Mr. Mell looked opposed to him. 

" What did he mean by talking about favorites, then I " 
said Steerforth at length. 

" Favorites ? " repeated Mr. Creakle, with the veins 
in his forebead swelling quickly. " Wbo talked about 
Tavorites ? " 

" He did," said Steerrorth. 

" And pray, what did you mean by that, sir P " de- 
manded Mr. Creakle, turning angrily on his assistant. 

"I meant, Mr. Creakle," he returned in a low voioe, 
" as I said ; that no pupil bad a rigbt to avail himself of 
his position of favoritism to degrade me." 

"To degrade j/ouf said Mr. Creakle. "My etanl 
But give me leave to ask you, Mr. What's-your-name ; " 
and here Mr. Creakle folded his anna, cane and all, upon 
bis chest, and made eucb a knot of his brows that bis 
little eyes were hardly visible below them ; " whether, 
when you talk about favorites, you showed proper re- 
spect to me ? To me, sir," said Mr. Creakle, darting his 
head at him suddenly, and drawing it hack again, "the 
principal of this establishment, and your employer." 

"It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to admit," 
said Mr. MelL "I should not have done so, if I had 
been cool." 

Uere St«erforth struck in. 

"Then he sud I was mean, and then he said I 
was base, and then I called him a beggar. If / had 
been cool, perhaps I shouldn't have called him a beggar. 
Hilt I did, and I am ready to take the consequences 
of it." 

Without considering, perhaps, whether there were any 
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consequences to be taken, I felt quite in a glow at this 
gallant speech. It made an impression on the boys, too, 
for there was a low stir among them, though no one 
spoke a word. 

*' I am surprised, Steerforth — although your candor 
does you honor,'' said Mr. Creakle, ^does you honor, 
certaiuly — I am surprised, Steerforth, I must say, thai 
you should attach such an epithet to any person em- 
ployed and paid in Salem House, sir." 

Steerforth gave a short laugh. 

'* That's not an answer, sir," said Mr. Creakle, " to 
my remark. I expect more than that from you, Steer- 
forth." 

If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before the 
handsome boy, it would be quite impossible to say how 
homely Mr. Creakle looked. 

** Let him deny it," said Steerforth. 

" Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth ? " cried Mr. 
Creakle. " Why, where does he go a-begging ? " 

*^If he is not a beggar himself, his near relation's 
one," said Steerforth. ^'It's all the same." 

He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell's hand gently patted 
me upon the shoulder. I looked up with a flush upon 
my face and remorse in my heart, but Mr. Mell's eyes 
were fixed on Steerforth. He continued to pat me 
kindly on the shoulder, but he looked at him. 

" Since you expect me, Mr. Creakle, to justify my- 
self," said Steerforth, ^ and to say what I mean, — what 
I have to say is, that his mother lives on charity in an 
almshouse." 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patted me kindly 
on the shoulder, and said to himself, in a whisper, if I 
heard right : '*■ Yes I thought so." 
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Ut. Creakle turned to hia aaaistant, with ji severe 
frown and labored politeoess : 

" Now, you hear what this geotleman aajB, Mr. Hell 
Hftve the goodness, if yoa please, to set him right be- 
fore the assembled school." 

" He is right, sir, without correction," returned Mr. 
Mell, io the midst of a dead ailcDce ; " what be has said 

" Be so good then as declare publicly, will jou," said 
Mr. Creakle, potting his head on one side, and rolling 
his eyes round the school, " whether it ever came to my 
knowledge until this moment?" 

" I believe not directly," he returned. 

" Why, you know not," said Mr. Creakle. " Don't you, 

" I apprehend you never supposed my worldly circum- 
stances to be very good," replied the assistant. " Too 
know what my position is, and always has been here." 

" I apprehend, if you come to that," said Mr. Creakle, 
with his veins swelling again bigi^er than ever, "that 
you've been in a wrong position altogether, and mistook 
this for a charity-school. Mr. Mell, well part if you 
please. The sooner the better." 

" There is no time," answered Mr. Mell, rising, " like 
the present" 

" Sir, to you ! " said Mr. Creakle. 

"I take my leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and of all of 
you," said Mr. Mell, glancing round the room, and again 
pAtting me gently on the shoulder. " James Steeribrth, 
the best wish I can leave you is, that you may come to 
be ashamed of what yon have done to-day. At present 
I would prefer to see you anything rather than a friend 
to me, or to any one in whom I feci 
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Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder ; and 
then taking his flute and a few books from his desk, and 
leaving the key in it for his successor, he went out of 
the school, with his property under his arm. Mr. Crea- 
kle then made a Speech, through Tungay, in which he 
thanked Steerforth for asserting (though perhaps too 
warmly) the independence and respectability of Salem 
House ; and which he wound up by shaking hands with 
Steerforth, while we gave three cheers — I did not 
quite know what for, but I supposed for Steerforth, and 
so joined in them ardently, though I felt miserable. 
Mr. Creakle then caned Tommy Traddles for being dis- 
covered in tears, instead of cheers, on account of Mr. 
MelPs departure : and went back (o his so& or his bed, 
or wherever he had come from. 

We were left to ourselyes now, and looked very 
blank, I recollect, on one another. For myself, I felt 
so much self-reproach and contrition for my part in what 
had happened, that nothing would have enabled me to 
keep back my tears but the fear that Steerforth, who 
often looked at me, I saw, might think it unfriendly — 
or, I should rather say, considering our relative ages, 
and the feeling with which I regarded him, undutiful — 
if I showed the emotion which distressed me. He was 
very angry with Traddles, and said he was glad he had 
caught it. 

Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of lying with 
his head upon the desk, and was relieving himself as 
usual with a burst of skeletons, said he didn't care. Mr. 
Mell was ill-used. 

^ Who has ill-used him, you girl ? " said Steerforth* 

" Why, you have," returned Traddles. 

" What have I done ? " said Steerforth. 
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" What have you done ? " retort«d Traddlea. " Hurl 
his feelings and lo^t him his eituation." 

** His feelings ! " repeated Steerforth disdaiofiiUy. 
" Hia feelings will Boon get the better of it, FU be 
bound. Hia feetinga are not like joura, Mies Traddlea. 
Ad to bis situation — which naa a precious one, wasn't 
itP — do 70a suppose I am not going to write home, 
and take care that he gets some monef ? Polly ? " 

We thonghl this inteution very noble in Steerforth, 
whose ntother was a widow, and rich, and would do 
almost anything, it was said, that he asked her. We 
were all extremely glad to see Traddles bo put down, 
and exalted Steerforth to the skies; especially when ho 
told UB, as he condescended to do, that what he had done 
had been done expressly for us, and for our cause; and 
that he had conferred a great boon upon us by unself- 
ishly doing it- 
Bat I must say that when I was going on with a story 
in the dark that night, Mr. Hell's old flute seemed more 
than once to sound mournfully in my ears t and that 
when at last Steerforth was tired, and I lay down in my 
bed, I &ncied it playing so sorrowfully somewhere, that 
I was quite wretched. 

I soon forgot him in the contemplation of Steerforth, 
who, in an easy amateur way, and without any book (he 
seemed to me to know everything by heart), took some 
of his classes until a new master was found. Tbe nen 
master came from a grammar-school ; and before he 
CDtAred or bis duties, dined in the parlor one day lo 
be introduced to Steerforth. Steerforth approved of him 
hi^ily, and told us he was a Brick. Without exactly 
understending what learned diatinction was meant by 
this, I r«s|iected him greatly for it, and had no doubt 
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whatever of his superior knowledge ; though he never 
took the pains with me — not that / was anybody — that 
Mr. Mell had taken. 

There was only one other event in this half-year, out 
of the daily school-life, that made an impression on me 
which still survives. It survives for many reasons. 

One afternoon, when we were all harassed into a state 
of dire confusion, and Mr. Creakle was laying about him 
dreadfully, Tungay came in, and called out in his usual 
strong way : " Visitors for Copperfield I " 

A few words were interchanged between him and Mr. 
Creakle, as, who the visitors were, and what room they 
were to be shown into ; and then I, who had, according 
to custom, stood up on the announcement being made, 
and felt quite faint with astonishment, was told to go by 
the back-stairs and get a clean frill on, before I repaired 
to the dining-room. These orders I obeyed, in such a 
flutter and hurry of my young spirits as I had never 
known before; and when I got to the parlor-door, and 
the thought came into my head that it might be my 
mother — I had only thought of Mr. or Miss Murdstone 
until then — I drew back my hand from the lock, and 
stopped to have a sob before I went in. 

At first I saw nobody ; but feeling a pressure against 
the door, I looked round it, and there, to my amazement, 
were Mr. Peggotty and Ham, ducking at me with their 
hats, and squeezing one another against the wall. I 
could not help laughing ; but it was much more in the 
pleasure of seeing them, than at the appearance they 
made. We shook hands in a very cordial way; and I 
laughed and laughed, until I pulled out my pocket-hand- 
kerchief and wiped my eyes. 

Mr. Peggotty (who never shut his mouth once, I re- 
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member, during the visit) showed grent mncern ffhen 
he saw me do thiis And nudged Ham to fwj somethiDg. 

" Cheer up, Mas'r Davy bor' ! " said Ham, m faia 
nrnpering way. " Why, bow you have growed ! " 

*• Am I grown ? " I snid, drying my eyes. I was nol 
trying at any tiling particular that I know of; but eome- 
I ow it made me cry to see old friends. 

" Growed, Mas'r Davy bor* ? A'n't he growed I " said 

" A'n't he growed ! " said Mr. Pe^otty. 

Tbey made me kiagb ngain by laughing at each other, 
and then we all three laughed until I was in danger of 
crying again. 

" Do you know bow mama is, Mr, Peggotty ? " I said. 
" And how my dear, dear, old Peggotty is ? " 

"Oncommon," said Mr. Peggotty. 

** And little Em'ly and Mrs. Gummidge?" 

"On — coraraon," said Mr. Pejj^otty. 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve it. 
took two prodigious lobsters, and an enormous crab, and 
a large canvas bag of shrimps, out of bis pockets, and 
piled tbem up in Hnm's arms. 

"You see," said Mr. Peggotty, "knowing as you was 
partial to a little relish with your wittlea when you was 
along with us, we took the liberty. The old Mnwlher 
bited 'em, she did. Mrs. Gummidge biled 'em. Ye^," 
said Mr. Peggotty, slowly, who I thought appeared lo 
slick to the subject on account of having no other subjeel 
ready, " Mrs, Gummidge, I do assure you, she biltd 'em." 

I expressed my thnnks; and Mr. Peggotty, after look- 
ing at Hnm, who stood smiling sheepi^^hly over the shell- 
dsli, without making any attempt lo help him, said : 

" We come, you see, the wind and tide making in our 
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favor, in one of our Yarmouth lugs to Gravesen'. My 
sister she wrote to me the name of this here place, and 
wrote to me as if ever I chanced to come to Gravesen', 
I was to come over and inquire for Mas'r Davy, and 
give her dooty, humbly wishing him well, and reporting 
of the fam*ly as they was oncommon toe-be-sure. • Little 
Emly, you see, she'll write to my sister when I go back, 
HA I see yon, and as you was similarly oncommon, and sc 
we make it quite a merry-go-rounder." 

I was obliged to consider a little before I understood 
what Mr. Peggotty meant by this figure, expressive of a 
complete circle of intelligence. I then thanked bin 
heartily; and said, with a consciousness of reddening, 
that I supposed little Em'ly was altered too, since we 
used to pick up shells and pebbles on the beach? 

'' She's getting to be a woman, that's wot she's getting 
to be," said Mr. Peggotty. " Ask him." 

He meant ELam, who beamed with delight and assent 
over the bag of shrimps. 

" Her pretty face I " said Mr. Peggotty, with his own 
shming like a light. 

" Her learning ! " said Ham. 

" Her writing I " said Mr. Peggotty. " Why it's as 
black as jet I And so large it is, you might see it any- 
wheres." 

It was perfectly delightful to behold with what enthu- 
siasm Mr. Peggotty became inspired when he thought of 
his little favorite. He stands before me again, his bluff 
hairy face irradiating with a joyful love and pride, for 
which I can find no description. His honest eyes fire 
up, and sparkle, as if their depths were stirred by some- 
thing bright. His broad chest heaves with pleasure. 
His strong loose hands clinch them^elve^, in his earnest- 
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aess ; luid Le emphnBises what he t&ja with a right ann 
that sbons, in m; pigmy view, like a sledge hammer. 

Ham was quite as earnest as be. I dare say they 
would Lave said much more about her, if they had not 
been abashed by tbe unexpected coming in of St«erfortb, 
who seeing me in a corner speaking with two stranger^ 
stopped in a song he was singing, and said : " I didn't 
know you were here, young Copperfleld !" (for it was 
not tbe usual visi^ng room), and crossed by as on bis 
way out. 

I am not sure whether it was in the pride of having 
such a friend as Steeribrth, or in tbe desire to explain to 
him how I came to hare such a friend as Mr. Peggotty, 
that I called to him as he was going away. But I said, 
modestly — Good Heaven, bow it all comes back to me 
this long time afterwards I — 

" Don't go, St«erforth, if you please. These are two 
Tarmoutfa boatmen — very kind, good people — who 
are relations of my nurse, and have come from Gravea- 

"Ay, ay?" said Steerforth, returning. "I am glad 
to see them. How are you both?" 

There was an ease in his manner — a gay and light 
manlier it was, but not swaggering — which I still be- 
lieve to have borne a kind of enchantment with it. I 
still believe him, in virtue of this carriage, his animal 
ipirits, his delightful voice, his handsome face and figure, 
and, for aught I know, of some inborn power of attrao- 
tiou be.sides (which I think a few people possess), to 
have carried a spell with him to which it was a natural 
weakness to yield, and which not many persons could 
withstand. I could not but see bow pleased they werr 
with him, and how thuy seemed to open their hearta to 
him in a moment. 
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^ You must let them know at home, if you please, Mr. 
Peggotty," I said, " when that letter is sent, that Mr. 
Steerforth is very kind to me, and that I don't know 
what I should ever do here wifhout him." 

"Nonsense!" said Steerforth, laughing. "You mustn't 
toll them anything of the sort." 

" And if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Norfolk, or 
Suffolk, Mr. Peggotty," I said, " while I am there, you 
may depend upon it I shall bring him to Yarmouth, if 
he will let me, to see your house. You never saw such 
a good house, Steerforth. It's made out of a boat I " 

" Made out of a boat, is it ? " said Steerforth. ** It's 
the right sort of house for such a thorough-built boat- 



man." 



" So 'tis, sir, so 'tis, sir," said Ham, grinning. " You're 
right, young gen'lm'n. Mas'r Davy, bor', genUm'n's 
right. A thorough-built boatman I Hor, hor I That's 
what he is, too ! " 

Mr. Peggotty was no less pleased than his nephew, 
though his modesty forbade him to claim a personal com- 
pliment so vociferously. 

" Well, sir," he said, bowing and chuckling, and tucking 
in the ends of his neckerchief at his breast, " I thankee, 
sir, I thankee ! I do my endeavors in my line of life, 



sir." 



**The best of men can do no more, Mr. Peggotty,* 
said Steerforth. He had got his name already. 

** I'll pound it's wot you do yourself, sir," said Mr. 
Peggotty, shaking his head, "and wot you do well — 
right well ! I thankee, sir. I'm obleeged to you, sir, 
for your welcoming manner of me. I'm rough, sir, but 
I'm ready — least ways, I hope I'm ready, you under- 
stand. My house a'n't much for to see, sir, but it's 
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Iwarljr at your aerrice, if ever yon should conip along 
with Mas'r Davy to see it I'm a reglar Dodman, I* 
am," said Mr. Feggotty, by which he meant snail, and 
this was in allusion to hia being slow to go, for be had 
attempted to go after every zjentence, and bad somehow 
or other come back again ; " but I wish you both woll; 
and I wish yon happy I " 

Ham echoed this aeutiment, and we parted with them 
in the heartiest manner, I was almost tempted that 
evening to tell Steerfortb about pretty little Em'ly, but I 
was loo timid of mentioning her name, and too much 
afraid of his laughing at me. I remember that I thought 
a good deal, and in an uneasy sort of nay, about Mr. 
Feggotty having said that she was getting on to be a 
woman ; but I decided that was nonsenBe. 

We transported the ahell-lish, or the " relish " as Hr, 
Peggotty had modestly called it, up into our room unob- 
derved, and made a great supper that evening. But 
Tniddles couldn't get happily out of it. He was too un- 
fortunate even to come through a supper like anybody 
else. He was taken ill in the night — quite prostrate 
he was — in consequence of Crab ; and after being 
drugged with black draogibld and blue pills, to an extent 
which Demple (whose father waj a doctor) said was 
enough to undermine a horse's constitution, received a 
taning and six chapters of Greek Testament for refasing 
to confess. 

The rest of the half-year is a jumble in my recotleo- 
tion of the daily strife and struggle of our lives ; of the 
waning summer and the changing season ; of the frosty 
mornings when we were rung out of bed, and tbe cold, 
cold smell of the dark nights when we were rung into 
bed again ; of the evening school-room dimly lighted and 
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indifferently warmed, and the morning school-room whidb 
Vas nothing but a great shivering machine : of the alter- 
nation of boiled beef with roast beef, and boiled mutton 
with roast mutton ; of clods of bread-and-butter, dog^s- 
eared lesson-books, cracked slates, tear-blotted copy- 
books, canings, rulerings, hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, 
suet-puddings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink surround- 
ing alL 

I well remember though how the distant idea of the 
holidays, afler seeming for an immense time to be a 
stationary speck, began to come towards us, and to grow 
and grow. How from counting months we came to 
weeks, and then to days : and how I then began to be 
afraid that I should not be sent for, and when I learnt 
from Steerforth that I hcul been sent for and was cer- 
tainly to go home, had dim forebodings that I might 
break my leg first How the breaking-up day changed 
its place fast, at last, from the week after next to next 
week, this week, the day afier to-morrow, to-morrow, to- 
day, to-night — when I was inside the Yarmouth mail, 
and going home. 

I had many a broken sleep inside the Yarmouth mail, 
and many an incoherent dream of all these things. But 
when I awoke at int^prals, the ground outside the win- 
dow was not the play-ground of Salem House, and the 
sound in my ears was not the sound of Mr. Creakle gir- 
ing it to Traddles, but the sound of the coachman touch- 
ing up the horses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MT BOLIDATB. BSPKCIALLT ONE HAPPY APTERXOOK. 

Wbkr we arrived before Aay at the idd where the 
mail stopped, which was not Uie inn where mj friend 
the waiter lived, I was shown np to a nice little bed< 
room, with Dolphui painted on the door. Ver^ cold I 
was I know, notwithetandiiig the hot tea they bad given 
nut before a la^e fire down-clairs ; and very glad I was 
lo turn into the Dolphin's bed, pull the Dolphin's blan- 
kets round my head, and go to sleep. 

Hr. Bai-kis the carrier was to call for me in the morn- 
ing at nice o'clock. I got up at eight, a little giddy 
from the sbortness of my night's rest, and was ready for 
him before the appointed time. He received me exactly 
u if not five minutes bad elapsed since we were last 
ta^;etber, and I had only been into the hotel to gel 
change for sixpence, or something of that sorL 

As eooo as I and my box were in the cart, and the 
earner seated, the lazy horse walked away with tis all at 
his accustomed pace. 

" Ton look very well, Mr. Barkis," I said, thinking he 
would like to know it. 

Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuff, and then 
kxtked at bia cuff as if he expected to find some of the 
bloom upon it ; but made no other acknowledgment of 
the ounpliment. 
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** I gave your message, Mr. Barkis,** I said : " I wrote 
to Peggotty.** 

" Ah I ** said Mr. Barkis. 

Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, and answered drjlj. 

" Wasn't it right, Mr. Barkis ? ** I asked, after a little 
hesitation. 

" Why no," said Mr. Barkis. 

** Not the message ? ** 

'< The message was right enough, perhaps,** said Mr. 
Barkis. '^ But it come to an end there.** 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated inquisi- 
tively : *^ Came to an end, Mr. Barkis ? ** 

*^ Nothing come of it,** he explained, looking at me 
sideways. "No answer.** 

"There was an answer expected, was there, Mr. 
Barkis?** said I, opening my eyes. For this was a 
new light to me. 

"When a man says he*s. willin*,'* said Mr. Barkis, 
turning his glance slowly on me again, " it*s as much as 
to say, that man*s a-waitin' for a answer.** 

" Well, Mr. Barkis ? " 

"Well,** said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to 
his horse's enrs ; " that man's been a-waitin* for a answer 
ever since.** 

" Have you told her so, Mr. Barkis ? ** 

"N — no,** growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. 
" I a*n't got no call to go and tell her so. I never said 
BIX words to her myself. I a'n*t a-goin' to tell her so.** 

" Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis ? " said I, 
doubtfully. 

" You might tell her, if you would," said Mr. Barkis, 
with another slow look at me, " that Barkis was a-waitin* 
for a answer. Says you — what name is it ? " 
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•* Her name ? " 

^ Ah ! " said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his head. 

" Peggotty.'' 

^ Chrisen name ? Or nat'ral name ? " said Mr. Barkis. 

^ Oh, it's not her Christian name. Her Christian name 
is Clara." 

*^ Is it though ! " said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection in 
this circumstance, and sat pondering and inwardlj whis- 
tling for some time. 

** Well I " he resumed at length. ** Says you, * Peg- 
gotty ! Barkis is a-waitin' for a answer.' Says she, per- 
haps, < Answer to what ? ' Says you, * To what I told 
you.' ' What is that ? ' says she. * Barkis is willin',' 
says you." 

This extremely artful suggestion, Mr. Barkis accom- 
panied with a nudge of his elbow that gave me quite a 
stitch in my side. After that, he slouched over his 
horse in his usual manner ; and made no other reference 
to the subject except, half an hour afterwards, taking a 
piece of chalk from his pocket, and writing up, inside the 
tilt of the cart, ** Clara Peggotty " — apparently as a 
private memorandum. 

Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going home 
when it was not home, and to find that every object I 
looked at, reminded me of the happy old home, which 
was like a dream I could never dream again I The days 
when my mother and I and Peggotty were all in all to 
one another, and there was no one to come between us, 
rose up before me so sorrowfully on the road, that I am 
not sure I was glad to be there — not sure but that I 
woald rather have remained away, and forgotten it in 
Stecrfotth's company. But there I was ; and soon 1 
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was at our house, where the bare old elm-trees wrung 
their many hands in the bleak wintry air, and shreds of 
the old rooks' nests drifted away upon the wind. 

The carrier put my box down at the garden-gate, and 
left me. I walked along the path towards the house, 
glancing at the windows, and fearing at every step to see 
Mr. Murdstone or Miss Murdstone lowering out of one 
of them. No face appeared, however ; and being come 
to the house, and knowing how to open the door, before 
dark, without knocking, I went in with a quiet timid 
step. 

God knows how infantine the memory may have 
been, that was awakened within me by the sound of 
my mother's voice in the old parlor, when I set foot in 
the hall. She was singing in a low tone. I think I 
must have lain in her arms, and heard her singing so to 
me when I was but a baby. The strain was new to me, 
and yet it was so old that it filled zpy heart brimful ; like 
a friend come back from a long absence. 

I believed, from the solitary and thoughtful way in 
which my mother murmured her song, that she was 
alone. And I went softly into the room. She was sit- 
ting by the fire, suckling an infant, whose tiny hand she 
held against her neck. Her eyes were looking down 
upon its face, and she sat singing to it. I was so &r 
right, that she had no other companion. 

I spoke to her, and she started, and cried out. But 
seeing me, she called me her dear Davy, her own boy I 
and coming half across the room to meet me, kneeled 
down upon the ground and kissed me, and laid my head 
down on her bosom near the little creature that was nes- 
tling there, and put its hand up to my lips. 

I wish I had died. I wish I had died then, with that 
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feeling ia my heart I I should have been more fit for 
Heaven Ibtm I ever have been Bince. 

" He is your brother," said mj molher, foDdling me. 
"Davy, my pretty boyl My poor child 1" Then she 
kissed me more and more, and cksped me round the 
neck. This she was doing when Feggotty came run- 
ning in, and bounced down on the ground beside us, and 
went mad about us both for a quarter of an hour. 

It seemed that I had not been expected so soon, the 
carrier being much before bis usnal time. It seined, 
too, that Mr. and Miss Murdstone had gone out upon a 
visit in the neighborhood, and would not return before 
night I had never hoped for this. I had never thought 
it possible that we three could be together undisturbed, 
once more ; and I felt, for the time, as if the old days 
were come back. 

We dined together by the fireside. Peggotty was in 
attendance to wait upon us, but my mother wouldn't let 
ber do it, and made her dine with us. I bad my own 
old plate, with a brown view of a man-of-war in full sail 
upon it, which Peggotty had hoarded somewhere all the 
time I had been away, and would not have had broken, 
she said, for a hundred pounds. I had my own old mug 
with David on it, and my own old little knife and ibrk 
that wouldn't cut. 

While we were at table, I thought it a fovorable oc- 
casion to tell Peggotty about Mr. Barkis, who, before I 
bad finished what I had to tell her, began to laugh, and 
(lurow her apron over her face. 

" Peggotty," stud my mother. " What's the matter ? " 
P^lgotty only laughed the more, and held her aprcm 
tight over her face when my mother tried to poll it 
away, and sat as if her head were in a bag. 
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** What are you doing, you stupid creature ? " said my 
mother, laughing. 

" Oh, drat the man I " cried Peggotty. " He wants to 
marry rae." 

*' It would be a very good match for you ; wculdn't 
it ? " said my mother. 

"Oh I I don't know," said Peggotty. "Don't ask 
me. I wouldn't have him if he was made of gold. Nor 
I wouldn't have anybody." 

•*Then, wliy don't you tell him so, you ridiculous 
thing?" said my mother. 

*' Tell him so," retorted Peggotty, looking out of her 
apron. " He has never said a word to me about it. He 
knows better. If he was to make so bold as say a word 
to me, I should slap his face." 

Her own was as red as ever I saw it, or any other 
face I think ; but she only covered it again, for a few 
moments at a time, when she was taken with a violent 
fit of laughter ; and after two or three of those attacks, 
went on with her dinner. 

I remarked that my mother, though she smiled when 
Peggotty looked at her, became more serious and 
thoughtful. I had seen at first that she was changed. 
Her face was very pretty still, but it looked careworn, 
and too delicate p and her hand was so thin and white 
that it seemed to me to be almost transparent. But the 
change to which I now refer was superadded to this : it 
was in her manner, which became anxious and fluttered. 
At last she said, putting out her hand, and laying it 
affectionately on the hand of her old servant, 

" Peggotty dear, you are not going to be married* " 

"Me, ma'am?" returned Peggotty, staring. "Lord 
bless you, no ! " 
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** Not judt j'et ? " said mj mother, tenderly. 

" Never I " cried Feggotty. 

Uy mother took her hand, and said : — 

" Don't leave me, Peggotty. Stay with me. It will 
Bot be for long, perhaps. What should I ever do 
without yon I " 

** Me leave you, my precious I " cried Peggotty. " Not 
for all the world and his wife. Why, what's put that 
in your silly little head ? " — for Peggotty had been used 
of old to talk to my mother sometimes like a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except.to thank her, 
anJ Peggotty went running on in her own fashion. 

" Me leave you ? I think I see myself. Peggotty go 
away from you ? I should like to catch her at it ! No, 
no, no," said Peggotty, shaking her head, and folding 
her arms j " not she, my dear. It ian't that there a'n't 
some Cats that would be well enough pleased if she did, 
but they sha'n't be pleased. They shall be aggravated. 
Ill stay with yon IJll I am a cross cranky old woman. 
And when I'm too deaf, and too lame, and too bliod, and 
loo mumbly for want of teeth, to be of any use at all, 
even to be found fault with, then I shall go h> my Davy, 
and ask him to take me in." 

" And Peggotty," says I, " I shall be glad to we you, 
and rU make you as welcome as a queen." 

" Bless your dear heart 1 " cried Fe^otty. " I know 
yon will I " And she kissed me beforehand, in grotefbl 
acknowledgment of my hospitality. Afler that, she cov- 
ered her head up with her apron again, and had another 
laugh about Mr. Barkis. After that, she took the baby 
□ut of its little cradle, and nursed it. After that, she 
cleared the dinner-table ; after that, came in with another 
cap on, and her workbos, and the yard-measure and tfae 
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bit of wax candle, all just the same as ever. We sal 
round the fire, and talked delightfully. I told them what 
a hard master Mr. Creakle was, and thej pitied me yerjr 
much. I told them what a fine fellow Steerforth was, 
and what a patron of mine, and Peggotty said she would 
walk a score of miles to see him. I took the little haby 
in my arms when it was awake, and nursed it lovingly. 
When it was asleep again, I crept close to my mother's 
Side, according to my old custom, broken now a long 
time, and sat with my arms embracing her waist, and 
my little red cheek on her shoulder, and once more felt 
her beautiful hair drooping over me — like an angel's 
wing as J used to think, I recollect — and was very 
happy indeed. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fire^ and seeing pic- 
tgres in the red-hot coals, I almost believed that I had 
never been away ; that Mr. and Miss Murdstone were 
such pictures, and would vanish when the fire got low ; 
and that there was nothing real in all that I remem- 
bered, save my mother, Peggotty, and I. 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long as she 
could )9ee, and then sat with it drawn on her left hand 
like a glove, and her needle in her right* ready to take 
another stitch whenever there was a blaze. I cannot 
conceive whose stockings they can have been that Peg- 
gptty vas always darning, or where such an unfailing 
supply of stockings in want of darning can have come 
from. From my earliest infancy she seems to have 
beep always employed in that class of needlework, and 
never by any chance in any other. 

f* I wopder," said Peggotty, who was sometimes seized 
with a fit of wondering on some most unexpected topic, 
** what's become of Davy's great-aunt ? ** 
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* Lor, Peggotty I " observed mj tnotber, rousing her- 
self Irom a revery, " what nonsease you talk I " 

" Well, but I really do wonder, ma'am," said Peggoay. 

_''What can have put euch a person in yont beadf' 
inquired ray mother. "Is there nobody else in the 
world to come tlmre?" 

"I don't kiiow how it is," said Peggotty, " udlfesa it's 
on dccouilt of being stupid, bnt my head Dpver cttn pick 
Biid dtoose its people. Tfaej come and they go, and 
tfaej' don't come and they jen't go, just aB they like. I 
wonder what's become of her ? " 

" How absurd you ate, Peggotty," returned my mother. 
" One would suppose you wanted a second visit from ber." 

** Lord forbid I " cried Peggotty. 

"Well, then, don't talk about snch uncomfortable 
things, there's a good soul," said my mother. " Miss 
Betsey is shut up in ber cottage b^ the sea, no doubt, 
aod will remain there. At all events, sbe is not likely 
ever to trouble us again." 

" No 1 " mused Peggotty. " No, that a'n't likely at all 
■-^I wonder, if she was to die, whether she'd leave Davy 
anything ? " 

" Gtood gracious me, Peggotty," returned my mother, 
" what A nonsensical woman you are I when you know 
that she took offence at the poor dear boy's ever being 
bom at all I " 

"I suppose she wouldn't be indined to foi^Te biin 



" Why should she be inclined to fbr^ve him now?' 

said my mother, rather sharply. 

" Now tbat he's got a brother, I mean," said Peggotty 
My mother immediately b^;an to C17, and wondered 

how Peggotty dared to say such a thing. 
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^ As if this poor little innocent in its cradle had ever 
done any harm to jou or anybody else, you jealous 
thing ! ** said she. " You had much better go and marry 
Mr. Barkis, the cairier. Why don't you ? " 

'< I should make Miss Murdstone happy, if I was to," 
said Peggotty. 

** What a bad disposition you have, Peggotty ! " re- 
turned my mother. " You are as jealous of Miss Murd- 
stone as it is possible for a ridiculous creature to be. 
You want to keep the keys yourself, and give out all the 
things, I suppose ? I shouldn't be surprised if you did. 
When you know that she only does it out of kindness 
and the best intentions I You know she does, Peggotty 
— you know it well." 

Peggotty muttered something to the effect of " Bother 
the best intentions I " and something else to the effect 
that there was a little too much of the best intentions 
going on. 

<* I know what you mean, you cross thing," s^d my 
mother. " I understand you, Peggotty, perfectly. You 
know I do, and I wonder you don't color up like fire. 
But one point at a time. Miss Murdstone is the point 
now, Peggotty, and you sha'n't escape from it. Haven't 
you heard her say, over and over again, that she thinks 
I am too thoughtless and too — a — a " — 

** Pretty," suggested Peggotty. 

" Well," returned my mother, half laughing, " and if 
she is so silly as to say so, can I be blamed for it ? " 

" No one says you can," said Peggotty. 

"No, I should hope not, indeed I" returned my mother. 
" Haven't you heard her say, over and over 'again, that 
on this account she wishes to spare me a great deal of 
trouble, which she thinks I am not suited for, and which 
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I really don't know myself that I nw suited for; and isn'i 
she Dp early and late, and going to and fro continually 
— and doesn't she do all Borta of things, and grope into 
all BOrts of places, coal-holes and pantries and I don't 
know where, that can't be very agreeable — and do you 
mean to insinuate that there ie not a sort of devotion in 
Ihat ? " 

"I don't insinuate at all," said Peggotty. 

"You do, Peggotty," returned my mother. "Toa 
never do anything else, except your work. Yon are 
always insinuating. You revel in it And when you 
talk of Mr. Murdstone's good intentions " — 

" I never talked of 'em," said Peggotty. 

" No, Peggotty," returned my mother, " but you in- 
sinuated. That's what I told you just now. That's the 
worst of you. Yon vnU insinuate. I said, at the mo- 
ment, that I understood you, and you see I did. When 
you talk of Mr. Murdslone's good intentions, and pretend 
to slight them (for 1 don't believe you really do, in your 
heart, Peggotty), you must be as well convinced as I am 
how good they are, and how they actuate him ni every- 
thing. If he seems to have been at all stem with a cer- 
tain person, Peggotty — you understand, and so I am 
sure does Davy, that I am not alluding iq anybody pres- 
ent — it is solely because he is eatisGed that it is for a 
certain person's benefit. He naturally loves a certain 
person, on my account ; and acts solely for a certain per 
son's gooS. He is better able to judge of it than 1 am ; 
for I very well know that I am a weak, light, girlish 
creature, and that he is a firm, grave, serious man. And 
he takes," said my mother, with the tears which were 
engendered in ber affectionate nature, stealing down her 
face, " he takes great pains with me ; and I ought lo l>c 
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very thankful to him, and very submissive to him even 
in mj thoughts ; and when I am not, Peggottj, I worry 
and condemn myself, and feel doubtful of my own heart, 
and don't know what to do." 

Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the stocking, 
looking silently at the fire. 

" There, Peggotty,** said my mother, changing her tone, 
** don't let us fall out with one another, for I couldn't bear 
it. You are my true friend, I know, if I have any in the 
world. When I call you a ridiculous creature, or a vex- 
atious thing, or anything of that sort, Peggotty, I only 
mean that you are my true friend, and always have 
been, ever since thel night when Mr. Copperfield first 
brought me home here, and you came out to the gate 
to meet me." 

Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratify the treaty 
of friendship by giving me one of her best hiigs. I think 
I had some glimpsed of the real character of this conver- 
sation at the time ; but I am sui*e, now, that the good 
creature originated it; and took her part in it, merely 
that my mother might comfort herself with the little con- 
tradictory summary in which she had indulged. The 
design wds efficacious ; for I remember that my mother 
seemed more at ease duriilg the rest of the evening, and 
that Peggotty observed her less. 

When we had had our tea, and the ashes were thrown 
up, and the candles snuffed, I read Peggotty a chapter 
out of the Crdcodile Book, in remeihbrarice ofold times 
— she took it out of her pocket: I doh't know whether 
she had kept it there ever since — and then we talked 
about Salem House, which brought me round again to 
Steerforth, who was my great subject. We were very 
happy; and that evening, as the last of its race, and 
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ieiit)Bed eremiore to tio^ ih»t rolnme of my life, will 
oever pasa out of mj memoi;. , 

It was almost ten o'clock befim «e heard Uie aoood . 
of wbeeU. We all got up tben ; aod mj motber said 
burriedl}' that, as it was m late, and Mr. and Hiss Murd- 
etone approved of earl; boors for yoong people, perhaps 
I had better go to bed. I kissed her, and went vp-sUun 
with iDj candle directly, before tbey came io. It ap- 
peared to mj diildub bncy, as I ascended to the bed- 
room where I bad beoi impriBOoed, that the; broaght a 
cold blast of air into the boBse which blew away the <M 
&miliar feeling Uke a feather. 

I felt oncomfbrtable aboot gtmig down to breakfast 
in the tnoming, as I had ncTer set eyes on Ur. Murd- 
stone since the day when I committed my memorable 
offenoe. However, as it muBt be done, I went down, 
after two or three fidM starts half-way, and as many 
mm back on tiptoe to my own room, and presented 
mygelf in the parlor. 

He was atanding befcire the fire with his back to it, 
while Miaa Murdstone made the tea. He hx^ed at me 
steadily ad I entered, bat made no sign of recognition 
whatever. 

I Went up to him, after a moment of confuBioo, and 
said ; " I beg your pardon; sir. I am very sorry for 
what I did, and I hope yon will forgive me." 

" I am glad to hear you are faorry, David," he repUed. 

The hand he gave me was the band I bad bitten. 
I could not testrain my eye irom resting for an instant 
OB a red spot upon it ; but it was not so red as I tamed, 
when I met that sinister expression in his face. 

" How do you do, ma'am," I said to Miss Murdstone 

"All, dear me I" sighed Miss Uurdstone, ^ivihg me 
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the tea-caddj scoop instead of her fingers. ^ How long 
are the holidays?" 

'* A month, ma'am." 

" Counting from when ? •* 

" From to-day, ma'am." 

^ Oh I " said Miss Murdstone. ^ Then here's one day 
off." 

She kept a calendar of the holidays in this way, and 
every morning checked a day off in exactly the same 
manner. She did it gloomily until she came to ten, but 
when she got into two figures she became more hopeful, 
and, as the time advanced, even jocular. 

It was on this very first day that I had the misfor- 
tune to throw her, though she was not subject to such 
weakness in general, into a state of violent consternation. 
I came into the room where she and my mother were 
sitting ; and the baby (who was only a few weeks old) 
being on my mother's lap, I took it very carefully 
in my arms. Suddenly Miss Murdstone gave such a 
scream that I all but dropped it. 

" My dear Jane 1 " cried my mother. 

** Gk>od heavens, Clara, do you see ? " exclaimed Miss 
Murdstone. 

** See what, my dear Jane?" said my mother; "where?" 

" He 's got it ! " cried Miss Murdstone. " The boy 
has got the baby ! " 

She was limp with horror; but stiffened herself to 
make a dart at me, and take it out of my arms. Then, 
she turned faint: and was so very ill, that they were 
obliged to give her cherry-brandy. I was solemnly inter- 
dicted by her, on her recovery, from touching my brother 
any more on any pretence whatever ; and my poor moth- 
er, who, I could see, wished otherwise, meekly confirmed 
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llie iat«rdict by sajing : " No doubt you ore right, my 
dear Jane." 

On anotber occasioo, when we three were togetber, 
this same dear baby — it was truly dear to ifle, for ouf 
motber's sake — was the iDDOcent occasion of Miss Murd- 
stone's going into a passion. My mother, who bad been 
looking at ita eyes as it lay upon her lap, said : 

" Davy ! come here 1 " and looked at mine. 

I saw Miss Murdatone lay her beads down. 

" I declare," said my mother gently, " they are exactly 
alike. I suppose tbey are mine. I think tbey are the 
color of mine. But they are wonderfully alike." 

"What are you talking about, Clara?" said Misa 
Murdstone. 

" My dear Jane," Altered my mother, a little abashed 
by the harsh tone of this inqairy, " I find that die baby's 
eyes and Davy's are exactly alike." 

" Clara I " Kaid Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, " you 
are a positive fool BometimeB." 

" My dear Jane," remonstrated my mother. 

" A positive fool," said Miss Murdatone. " Who else 
eoold compare my brother's baby with your boy ? They 
are not at all alike. They are exactly unlike. They 
are utteriy dissimilar in all respects. I hope tbey will 
ever remain so. I will not sit here and hear such com- 
pariKODs made." With that she stalked out, and mado 
the door bang afler ber. 

In short, I was not a bvorite with Misa Murdstone. 
In short, I was not a favorite there with anybody, not 
even with myself j for those who did like me could not 
show it, and those who did not showed it »o plainly that 
I htd a sensitive consciousness of always appearing cod- 
itnined, boorish, and dull. 
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I felt that I malde them as uncomfortable ^- thej 
made me. If I came into the room where the^ were, 
and they were talking together and mj mother seemed 
cheerful, an anxiods cloud would steal over her face frotn 
the moment of mj entrance. If Mr. Murdstone were in 
his b^st humor, I checked him. If Miss Murdstone were 
in her wor^t, I intensified it. I had perception enough 
to know that mj mother Was the victim aliirajs; that 
she was afraid to speak to' me, or be kind to tne, lest she 
should give them 86me offence bj her manner of doing 
so, and re6ei^e k lecture afterwards ; that shef was not 
only ceaselessly kffaid of her own offending, but of my 
offsndihg, and uneasily watched their looks if I only 
moved. Therefore I resolved to keep myself as much 
out of their way lis I could ; and many a wintry hour 
did I hear the chur6h-clock strike^ when I was sitting in 
my cheerless bedrooin, Wrapped in my little great-coat, 
poring over a book. 

In the evening, sometimes, I went and sat with Peg- 
gotty in the kitchen. There I was <x)mfbrtable, and not 
afraid of being myself. But neither of these resources 
was approved of iti the pilrlor. The tormenting humor 
which wa^ dominant there stbpped them both. I was 
still held to be necessary to my poor mother's training, 
and, as one of her trials^ could t!ot be suffered to absent 
faiyself. 

*^ David," said Mr. Murdstone, One day after dinner 
wh^n 2 Was going to leuve the room as usual ; '* I am 
sorry to observe that you are of a sullen disposition." 

** As sulky as a bear I " said Miss Murdstone. 

I stood stilly and hiing my head. 

^Now, David^" said Mr. Murdstone^ **a sullen ob 
durate disposition is, of all tempers, the worst." 
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" And the boy's is, of all such diapositionG that ever I 
have seen," remarked his »ster, " the most confinoed 
and stubborn. I think, mj dear Clara, even you must 
obseire it ? " 

" I beg jour pardon, mj dear Jane," said mj mothei, 
"hot are you quite sure — I am certain you'll excuse 
lue, my dear Jane — that you understand Davy?" 

" 1 should be somewhat ashamed of myself, Clara," 
returned Hiaa Murdstone, " if I could not understand 
the boy, or any boy. I don't profess to be- profound ; 
bnt I dQ lay claim to common sense." 

" No doubt, my dear Jane," relumed my mother, 
" your understanding ia very vigorous " — 

" Oh dear, no 1 Pray don't aay that, Clara," intei^ 
posed Miss Murdstone, angrily. 

"But I am sure it is," resumed my mother; "and 
everybody knows it is. I profit so much by i|, myself, 
in many ways — at least I ooght to — tha^ no one can 
be more convinced of it than myself; and therefore I 
8peak with great diffidence, my dear Jane, I assure 
yon." 

" Well aay I don't understand the boy, Clara," re- 
tamed Miss Murdstone, arranging the little fetters on 
her wrists. fWell agree, if you please, that I don't 
understand him at all. He is much too deep for me. 
But perhaps my brother's penetration may enable him 
to have some insight into bb character. And J believe 
my brother was speaking on the subject when we — 
not very decently — interrupted him-'^ 

" I think, Clara," said Mr. Murdstone, iq a lovt grave 
VMce, " that there may be better and more dispas«pq- 
ate judges of such a questiop than yon." 

"Edward," replied my mother, timidly, "you ar« a 
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far better judge of all questions than I pretend to be. 
Both you and Jane are. I only said " — 

"You only said something weak and inconsiderate," 
he replied. " Try not to do it again, my dear Clara, 
and keep a watch upon yourself." 

My mother's lips moved, as if she answered "Yes, 
my dear Edward,** but she said nothing aloud. 

" I was sorry, David, I remarked," said Mr. Murd- 
stone, turning his head and his eyes stiffly towards me, 
^ to observe that you are of a sullen disposition. This 
is not a character that I can suffer to develop itself 
beneath my eyes without an effort at improvement You 
must endeavor, sir, to change it. We must endeavor 
to change it for you." 

** 1 beg your pardon, sir," I faltered. " I have never 
meant to be sullen since I came back." 

" Don't take refuge in a lie, sir ! " he returned so 
fiercely, that I saw my mother involuntarily put out 
her trembling hand as if to interpose between us. " You 
have withdrawn yourself in your suUenness to your own 
room. You have kept your own room when you ought 
to have been here. You know now, once for all, that 
[ require you to be here, and not there. Further, that 
I require you to bring obedience here. You know me, 
David, I will have it done." 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. 

** I will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bearing 
towards myself," he continued, " and towards Jane Murd- 
stone, and towards your mother. I will not have this 
room shunned as if it were infected, at the pleasure of a 
child. Sit down." 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like a dog. 

^One thing more," he said. "I observe that you 
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have an atlachment to low and comraon companj. Tou 
arb not to associate with servants. The kitchen will not 
improve joii, in the manj respects in which joa need 
improvemenL Of the woman who abets jou, I snj 
nothing — since jou, Clara," addressing my mother in a 
lower voice, " from old associaUons and long-establisbeJ 
fancies, have a weakness respecting her which is not jct 
overcome." 

" A most unaccountable delasiMi it is ! " cried Uis.> 
Uurdstooe. 

" I only say," he resumed, addressing me, " that I dis- 
approve of your preferring snch company as Mistress 
Peggotty, and that it is to be abandoned. Now, David, 
you understand me, and you know what will be the con- 
sequence if you ful to obey me to the letter." 

I knew well — better perhaps than he thought, as &r 
as my poor mother was concerned — and I obeyed him 
to tbe letter. I retreated to my own room no more ; I 
took refuge with Pe^otty no more ; but sat wearily in 
the parlor day after day, looking forward to night) and 
bedtime. 

What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting in the 
same attitude hours upon hours, afraid to move an arm 
or a leg lest Miss Murdstone should complain (as she did 
on the least pretence) of my restleSBoess, and afraid to 
move an eye lest it should light on some look of dislike 
or scrutiny that would find new cause for complaint in 
mine 1 What intolerable dulness to sit listening to the 
ticking of the clock ; and watching Miss Murdstone's lit- 
tle shiny et«el beads as she strung them ; and wondering 
whether she would ever be married, and if so, to what 
sort of unhappy man ; and counting the dirisioQi in the 
CDoolding on tbe chimney-piece ; and wandering away, 
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with mj eyes, tc the ceiling, among the curls and cork- 
screws in the paper on the wall I * 

What walks I took alone, down muddj lanes, in the 
bad winter weather, carrying that parlor, and Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone in it, everywhere: a monstrous load 
that I was obliged to bear, a da3rmare that there was no 
possibility of breaking in, a weight that brooded on my 
wits, and blunted them I 

What meals I had in silence and embarrassment, al- 
ways feeling that there were a knife and fork too many, 
and that mine ; an appetite too many, and that mine ; a 
plate and chair tpo many, and those mine ; a somebody 
too many, and that 1 1 

What evenings, when the candles came, and I was 
expected to employ myself, but not daring to read an 
entertaining book, pored over some hard-headed, harder- 
hearted treatise on arithmetic ; when the tables of weights 
and measures set themselves to tunes, as Bule Britannia, 
or Away with Melancholy ; and wouldn't stand still to 
be learnt, but would go threading my grandmother^s 
needle through my unibrtunate head, in at one ear and 
out at the other I 

What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite of all 
my care ; what starts I came out of concealed sleeps 
with; what apswers I never got, to little observations 
that I rarely made ; what a blank space I seemed, 
which everybody overlooked, and yet was in everybody's 
way ; what a heavy relief it was to hear Miss Murd- 
stone hail the first stroke of nine at night, and order 
me to bed I 

Thus the holidays lagged away, until the morning 
came when Miss Murdstone said : ^' Here's the last day 
off!" apd gave me the closing cup of tea of th^ va- 
cation. 
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I was not Bony to go. I had lapsed IqIo a stupid 
state ; but I waa recovering a little and looking forward 
lo Sleerfortb, albeit Mr. Creaiile loomed behind him. 
Again Mr. Barkis appeared at the gate, and again Miss 
Hurdstone in her warning voice, said : " Clara I " when 
ro; mother bent over me, to bid me Tarewell. 

I kissed her, and my baby brother, and waa veiy sony 
then ; but not sorry to go away, for the gulf between us 
was Ibece, and tbe parting was there, «very day. And 
it is not so much the embrace she fpve ma, that lives in 
my mind, tbougb it wa» as fervent aa could be, t» what 
followed the embrace. 

I was in the camer's cart when I heard her calling to 
me. I looked out, and sbe stood at the garden-gate 
alone, holding her baby up in her arms for me to see. 
It was cold still weather ; and not a hair of her head, or 
a fold of her dress, was stirred, as she looked intently at 
me, holding up her child. 

So I lost her. So I saw her afterwards, in. my sleep 
at school — a silent presence near m j bed — looking at 
me with the same intent &ce — hoIdi-)g up her baby in 
her anus. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 

1 PASS over all that happened at school, until the an- 
niversary of my birthday came round in March. Except 
(hat Steerforth was more to be admired than ever, I 
remember nothing. He was going away at the end of 
the half-year, if not sooner, and was more spirited and 
independent than before in my eyes, and therefore more 
engaging than before ; but beyond this I remember 
nothing. The great remembrance by which that time 
is marked in my mind, seems to have swallowed up all 
lesser recollections, and to exist alone. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there was a 
gap of full two months between my return to Salem 
House and the arrival of that birthday. I can only un- 
derstand that the fact was so, because I know it must 
have been so ; otherwise I should feel convinced that 
there was no interval, and that the one occasion trod 
upon the other^s heels. 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was I I smell 
the fog that hung about the place ; I see the hoar-frost, 
ghostly, through it ; I feel my rimy hair fall clammy on 
my cheek ; I look along the dim perspective of the 
school-room, with a sputtering candle here and there to 
light up the foggy morning, and the breath of the boys 
wreathing and smoking in the raw cold as they blow 
upon their fingers, and tap their feet upon the floor. 
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It was after breakradt, and we liaii been summoatK] iu 
from the play-grouDd, when Mr. Sharp entered and said . 

" David CopperGuld is to go into the parlor." 

I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and brightened 
at the order. Some of the boys about me put in their 
claim not to be forgotten in the distribution of the good 
things, as I got out of my seat with great alacrity. 

" Don't harry, David," said Mr. Sharp. " There's 
time enough, my boy, don't hurry." 

I might tiave been surprised by the feeling tone in 
which he spoke, if I bad given it a thought ; but I gave 
it none antil afterwards. I hurried away to tbu parlor ; 
and there I found Mr. Creakle sitting at his breakfast 
with the cane and a newspaper before him, and Mrs. 
Creakle with an opened letter in her hand. But no 
hamper. 

" David Copperfield," said Mrs. Creakle, leading me 
to a sofa, and ntting down beside me. " I want to speak 
to you very particularly. I have something to tell you, 
my child." 

Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook his 
head without looking at me, and stopped up a sigh with 
a very large piece of buttered toast. 

" You are too young to know how the world changes 
every day," said Mrs. Creakle, " and how the people in 
it pass away. But we all have to learn it, David ; some 
tf OS when we are young, some of us when we are old, 
some of js at all times of our lives." 

I looked at her earnestly. 

" W-hen you came away from home at the end of the 
vacation," said Mrs. Creakle, after a pause, " were they 
■U well ? " After another pause, " Was your nuuoa 
weUf" 
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I trembled withoat distinctlj knowing why, and stll! 
looked at her earnestly, making no attempt to answer. 

^ Because," said she, ^ I grieve to tell you that I heai 
this morning your mama is very ilL** 

A mist arose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her 
figure seemed to move in it for an instant. Then I felt 
the burning tears run down my face, and it waa steady 
again. 

'* She is very dangeroHsly ill,** she added. 

I knew all now. 

<« She is dead." 

There was no need to tell me so. I had already 
brok^i out into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the 
wide world. 

She^ was very kind to me. She kept me there all 
day, and left me alone sometimes ; and I cried, and wore 
myself to sleep, and awoke and eried again. When I 
could cry no, more, I began to think ; and then the op- 
pression OB my breast was heaviest, and my grief a dull 
pain that there was no ease for. 

And yet my thoughts were idle; not intient on the 
calamity that weighed upon my heart, but idly loitering 
near it. I thought of our house shut up and hushed. 
I thonght of the little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said; had 
been pining away for some time, and who, they believed, 
would die too. I thought of my father's grave in the 
church-yard, by our house, and of my moth^ lying there 
beneath the tree I knew so well. I stood upon a chair 
when I was left alone, and looked into the glass to see 
how red my eyes were, and how sorrowful my &ce. I 
eonsidered, after some hours were gone, if my tean 
were really hard to flow now, as they seemed to be, 
what, in connection with my loss, it would affect me meet 
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to tUfik of when I dtwi near home '— for I yitta goiog 
home tb the funeroL I am sensible of haviag felt that ■ 
dignity attached to me among the rest of the boji, and 
that I was important in laj affliction. 

If ever child were utricken with sincere griof, I was. 
But I remember that this importance was a kind of 
satisfaction to me, when I walked in the plaj-ground 
that afternoon while the boys were in schooL When I 
law then glancing at me oat of the windows, ae they 
weot up to their daues, I felt distingaished, and looked 
more melancholy, and walked slower. When school wat 
over, and they came out and spoke to ine, I felt it rather 
good in myself not to be proud to any of them, and to 
take exactly the same notice of them all, as before. 

I was to go home next night; not by the mail, but by 
the heary night-conch, which was called the Farmer, 
and was principally used by country-people Unveiling 
short intermediate distaacas upon the road. We had no 
Btorytalling that evening, and Traddles insisted on lend- 
ing me bis pillow. Idoo't know what good be thought 
it would do me, for I bad one of my own : but it was all 
be bad to lend, poor fellow, escept a sheet of letter- 
paper fall of skeletons, and that he gave me at parting, 
as a MMtber of my sorrows and a oootribution to my 
peace of mind. 

I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I 
little thought then that I left U never to return. We 
travelled very slowly all n\^L and did not get into 
Yarmouth before nine or ten o'clock in the morning. 1 
looked out for Mr. Barkia, bat he was not there ; and 
nstead of him a fat, short-winded, merry-looking, litUe 
old man in black, with rusty little bunches of ribbons at 
the knees of his breeches, black stockings, and a broad- 
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brimmed hat, came puffing up to the coach- windo^v ^^^ 
said : — 

" Master Copperfield ? " 



" Yes, sir." 






" Will you oome with me, young sir if you please," 
he said, opening the door, ** and I shall have the pleas- 
ure of taking you home." 

I put my hand in his, wondering who he was, and we 
walked away to a shop in a narrow street, on which 
was written Omer, Draper, Tailor, Haberdasher, 
Funeral Furnisher, &c. It was a close and stifling 
little shop ; full of all sorts of clothing, made and unmade, 
including one window full of beaver-hats and bonnets. 
We went into a little back-parlor behind the shop, where 
we found three young women at work on a quantity of 
black materials, which were heaped upon the table, and 
little bits and cuttings of which were littered all over the 
floor. There was a good fire in the room, and a breath- 
less smell of warm, black crape — I did not know what 
the smell was then, but I know now. 

** The three young women, who appeared to be very 
industrious and comfortable, raised their heads to look at 
me, and then went on with their work. Stitch, stitch, 
stitch. At the same time there came from a workshop 
across a little yard outside the window, a regular sound 
of hammering that kept a kind of tune : Rat — tat-tat, 
rat — tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat, without any variation. 

" Well," said my conductor to one of the three young 
women. " How do you get on, Minnie ? " 

" We shall be ready by the trying-on time,'* she re- 
|,lied gayly, without looking up. " Don't you be afraid, 
father." 

Mr. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, ,and sat 
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down snd panted. He was bo fat that he was cblignd to 
[MUit Mme time before he could aajr : 

"That's right," 

« Father ! " aaid Minnie, plajfully. " What a por 
poiae you do grow I " 

" Well, I don't know how it is, my dear," he replied, 
Goneidering about it. " I am rather eo." 

"Tou are such a comfortable man, you see," said 
Uinnie. " You take things so easy." 

" No use taking 'em otherwise, my dear," said Mr 

"No, indeed," retnmed his daughter. "We are all 
pretty gay here, thant Heaven I A'n't we, father?" 

" I hope 80, my dear," said Mr. Omer. " As I have 
got my breath now, I think I'll measure this young 
scholar. Would yoo walk into the shop, Master Copper- 
field?" 

I preceded Mr. Omer, in compliance with his request ; 
and after showing me a roll of clqth which he said wad 
extra super, and too good mourning for anything short 
of parents, he took my various dimensions, and put them 
down in a book. While he was recording them he called 
my attention to his stock in trade, and to certain fashions 
which be said bad "just come up," and to certain other 
fashions which be said had "just gone out." 

"And by that sort of thing we very often lose a little 
mint of money," said Mr. Omer. " But fashions are 
like human beings. They come in, nobody knows when, 
why, or how; and they go out, nobody knows when, 
why, or how. Everything is like life, in my opinion, if 
yoa look at it in that point of view." 

I was too sorrowful to discuss the question, which 
tronld possibly have been beyond me under soy circum- 
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stakioes; and Mr. Omer took me back into the parlor, 
breathing with some difflcultj on the waj. 

He then called down a little breakneck range of steps 
bekind a door: '* Bring ap that tea and bread-and-bot- 
ter ! " which, after some time, during which I sat looking 
about me and thinking, and listening to the stitching in 
the room and the tane that was being hammered across 
the yard, appeared on a tray, and turned out to be 
for me. 

'* I have been acquainted with jou," said Mr. Oraer, 
after watching me for some minutes, during which I had 
not made much impression on the breakfast, (or the 
black things destroyed my appetite, '' I have been ac- 
quainted with you a long time, my young friend." 

" Have you, sir ? " 

** All yoor life," said Mr. Omer. " I may say before 
it. I knew your father before you. He was five foot 
nine and a hal^ and he lays in five and twen-ty foot of 
ground." 

** Rat — tat-tat, rat — tat-tat, rat — tat-tat,** across 
the yard. 

^He lays in ^ve and twen-ty foot of ground, if he 
lays in a fraction," said Mr. Omer, pleasantly. " It was 
either his request or her direction, I forget which." 

"Do you know how my little brother is sir?" I 
inquired. 

Mr. Omer shook his head. 

**Rat — tat-tat, RAT — ^tat-tat, rat— tat-tat" 

" He is in his mother's arms,*' said he. 

« Oh, poor little fellow ! Is he dead ? " 

^ Don't mind it more than you can help," said Mr. 
Omer. «Yes. The baby's dead." 

My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. I 
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left the scarcely tasted break&at, and w«nt and rested 
my bead on another table in a 4ximer of the little room, 
which Minnie hastily cleared, lest I shonld spol the 
mourning that was lying tltere with my tears. She 
was a pretty good-natured girl, and put my hair away 
from my eyes with a'soft kind touch ; bat she was 
very cheerful at having nearly finished her work and 
being in good time, and was so different from me I 

Presently the tune left off, and a good-looking young 
fellow came across the yard into the room. Re bad 
a hammer in his hand, and his mouth wae full of lit- 
tie nails, which he was obliged to take out before he 
ooutd speak. 

" Well, Joram ! " said Mr. Omef. " How do jwn get 
on?" 

" All right," said Jorum. " Done, sir." 

Minnie oolored a little, and the other two girls smiled 
at one another. 

"What I you were at it by candle-light last night 
when I was at the club, then? Were you?" said Mr. 
Omer, shutting up one eye. 

''Yes," said Joram. "As you said we could make 
a little trip of it, and go over together, if it was done, 
Minnie and me — and you." 

" Oh I I thought you were going to leave me out 
altogether," said Mr. Omer, laughing till he coughed. 

— " As you was so good as to say that," resumed 
he young man, " why I turned to with a will, you set. 
Will you give me your opinion of it?" 

" I will," said Mr. Omer, rising. " My dear; " and 
he st^^ped and turned to me ; " would you like to see 
your " 

" No, lather," Minaie interposed. 
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^ I thought it might be agreeable, my dear," said Mr. 
Omer. " But perhaps you're right.'* 

I can't say how I knew it was my dear, dear mother^ 
coflin that they went to look at. I had never heard 
one making ; I had never seen one that I know of: 
bat it came into my mind wha^ the noise was, while 
it was going on ; and when the young man entered, I 
am sure I knew what he had been doing. 

The work being now 6nished, the two girls, whose 
names I had not heard, brushed the shreds and threads 
from their dresses, and went into the shop to put that 
to rights, and wait for customers. Minnie stayed behind 
to fold up what they had made, and pack it in two 
baskets. This she did upon her knees, humming a lively 
little tune the while. Joram, who I had no doubt was 
her lover, came in and stole a kiss from her while she 
was busy (he didn't appear to mind me, at all), and 
said her father was gone for the chaise, and he must 
make haste and get himself ready. Then he went out 
again; and then she put her thimble and scissors in 
her pocket, and stuck a needle threaded with black 
thread neatly in the bosom of her gown, and put on her 
outer clothing smartly, at a little glass behind the door, 
in which I saw the reflection of her pleased face. 
. All this I observed, sitting at the table in the comer 
with my head leaning on my hand, and my thoughts 
running on very different things. The chaise soon came 
round to the front of the shop, and the baskets being put 
in first, I was put in next, and those three followed. 
I remember it as a kind of half cliaise-cart, half piano- 
forte van, painted of a sombre color, and drawn by a 
black horse with a long tail. There was plenty of room 
for us all. 
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I do not think I have ever experienced so Rtrange a 
feeling in my life (I am wiser now, perhaps) as that of 
Being with them, remembering bow they hud been em- 
ployed, and seeing them enjoy the ride. I waa not angry 
with them ; I was more afraid of them, as if I were 
cast away among creatures with whom I had no com- 
munity of nature. They were very cheerful. Hie old 
man sat in front to drive, and the two young people sat 
behind him, and whenever he spoke to them leaned for- 
ward, the one on one side of his chubby face and the 
other on the other, and made a great deal of him. They 
would have talked to me too, but I held back, and moped 
in my comer ; scared by th«r love-making and hilarity, 
though it was far from boisterous, and almost wonder- 
ing that no judgment came upon them for their hard- 
ness of heart. 

So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and ate and 
drank and enjoyed themselves, I could touch nothing 
that they touched, but kept my fast unbroken. So, 
when we reached home, I dropped out of the chaise 
behind, as qifickly as possible, that 1 might not be in 
their company before those solemn windows, looking 
blindly on me like closed eyes once bright. And oli, 
how little need I had had to think what would move 
me to tears when I came back — seeing the window 
of my mother's room, and next it that which, in the 
better time, was mine! 

I was in Peggott/e arms before I got to the door, and 
she took me into the house. Her grief hurst out when 
she first saw me ; bat she controlled it soon, and spoke 
in whispers, and walked soflly, as if the dead could be 
disturbed. She had not been in bed. I found, for a 
long time. She sal up at night still, and wai^lied. As 
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long as her poor dear pretty was above the ground, she 
said, she would never desert her. 

Mr. Murdstone took do heed of me when I went 
into the parlor where he was, but sat bj the fireside, 
weeping silently, and pondering in his elbow-chair. Miss 
Murdstone, who was busy at her wridng-desk, which 
was covered with letters and papers, gave me her cold 
flnger-nails, and asked me, in an iron whisper, if I had 
been measured for my mourning. 

I said: "Yes." 

'* And your shirts," said Miss Murdstone ; " have you 
brought 'em home?" 

" Yes, ma'am. I have brought home all my clothes." 

This was all the consolation that her firmness admin- 
istered to me. I do not doubt that she had a choice 
pleasure in exhibiting what she called her self-command, 
and her firmness, and her strength of mind, and her 
common sense, and the whole diabolical catalogue of 
her unamiable qualities, on such an occasion. She was 
particularly proud of her turn for business ; and she 
showed it now in reducing everything to* pen and ink, 
and being moved by nothing. All the rest of that day, 
and from morning to night afterwards, she sat at that 
desk ; scratching composedly with a hard pen, speaking 
in the same imperturbable whisper to everybody ; never 
relaxing a muscle of her face, or softening the tone of 
her voice, or appearing with an atom of her dress 
astray. 

Her brother took a book sometimes, but never read 
It that I saw. He would open it and look at it as if 
he were reading, but would remain for a whole hour 
without turning the leaf, and then put it down and 
walk to and fro in the room. I used to sit with folded 
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handa watching him, and counting his footsteps, hour 
after hour. He very seldom spoke to her, and never 
to me. He seemed to be tlie only restless thing except 
the clocks, in the whole motionless house. 

In these days before the luneral, I saw but little of 
Peggotty, except that, in passing up or down stairs, I 
always foatid her close to the room where my mother 
and her baby lay, and except that she came to me every 
night, and sat by my lied's bead while I went to sleep. 
A day or two before the burial — I Uiink it was a day 
(H' two before, but I am conscious of confiision in mj 
mind about that heavy time, with nothing to mark its 
pn^ress — she look me into the room. I only recollect 
that nndenieath some white covering on the bed, with a 
beautiful cleanliness and freshness all around it, IJiere 
seemed to me to lie embodied the solemn sl^UnesB that 
was in the house ; and that when she would have tamed 
the cover gently back, I cried i "Ob no I oh no I" and 
held her hand. 

If the funeral had been yesterday, I oould not recol- 
lect it better. The very air of the best parlor, when I 
went in at the door, the bright condition of the Sre, 
the shining of the wine in the deoanten, tb« patterns 
of the glasses and plates, Hie &iDt sweet smell of cake, 
tbe odor of Miss Murdstone's dress, and our black 
clothes. Ur. Chillip is in the room, and comes to speak 
to me. 

** And how is Master David ? " be aays, kindly. 

I cannot tell him very welL I give him my hand 
wbicb be holds in his. 

"Dear me I" says Hr. Chillip, me«ltly smiling, with 
something shining in his eye. "Our little friends grow up 
aroond us. They grow out of our knowledge, ma'am ? " 
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This is to Miss Murdstone, who makes do reply. 

*' There is a great improvement here, ma'am ? " sajfl 
Mr. Chillip. 

Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown and a 
formal bend ; Mr. Chillip, discomfited, goes into a oomeri 
keeping me with him, and opens his month no more. 

I remark this, because I remark everything that hap- 
pens, not because I care about myself, or have done since 
I came home. And now the bell begins to sound, and 
Mr. Omer and another come to make us ready. As 
Peggotty was wont to tell me, long ago, the followers of 
my father to the same grave were made ready in the 
same room. 

There are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbor Mr. Grayper, 
Mr. Chillip, and I. When we go out to the door, the 
Bearers and their load are in the garden ; and they 
move before us down the path, and past the elms, and 
through the gate, and into the church-yard, where I have 
so often heard the birds sing on a summer morning. 

We stand around the grave. The day seems different 
to me from every other day, and the light not of the 
same color — of a sadder color. Now there is a solemn 
hush, which we have brought from home with what is 
resting in the mould ; and while we stand bare-headed, I 
bear the voice of the clergyman, sounding remote in the 
open air, and yet distinct and plain, saying : '* I am the 
Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord!" Then I 
hear sobs ; and, standing apart amoiig the lookers-on, I 
see that good and faithful servant^ whom of all the people 
upon earth I love the best, and unto whom my childish 
heart is certain that the Lord will one day say : " Well 
done." 

There are many faces that I know, among the little 
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crowd i faces that I knew in church, when mine mu 
alwajs wondering there ; iaces that first saw mj mother, 
wheo she came to the village in her youthful bloom. I 
do not miad them — I mind nothing but my grief — and 
yet I see and know them all ; and even in the back- 
ground, far away, see Minnie looking OQ, and her eye 
glancing on her sweetheart, who ia near me. 

It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to 
come away. Before us sl^ds our hoDse, so pretty and 
unchanged, so linked in my mind with the young idea 
of what is gone, that all my sorrow has been nothing to 
the sorrow it calls forth. But they take me on ; and 
Ur. Chillip talks to me ; and when we get home, puta 
some water to my lips ; and when I oA. his leave to go 
up to niy room, di&misses me with the gentleness of a 
woman. 

All this, I say, is yestenJay's event- Events of later 
date have floated from me to the shore where all forgot- 
ten things will reappear, but this stands like a high rock 
in the ocean. 

I knew that Peggotty would come to me in my room. 
The Sabbath stillness of the time (the day was so like 
Sunday 1 I have forgotten that) was suited to us both. 
She sat down by my side upon my little bed ; and hcdd- 
ing my hand, and sometimes putting it to her lips, and 
Bometimea smoothing it with hers, as she might have 
comforted my lit^e brother, told me, in her way, all that 
libe had to tell concerning what had happened. 

" She was never well," said Peggotty, " for a hx^ 
lime. She was uncertwn in her mind, and not happy. 
When her baby was bom, I thought at first she would 
get better, but she was more delicate, and sunk a little 
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every day. She used to like to sit alone before her baby 
came, and thep she cried ; but aflerwards she used to sing 
^> it — so soft, that I once thought, when I heard her, 
it was like a voice up in the air, that was nsiag away 

** I think she got to be more timid, and more fright- 
ened-like,, of late ; and that a hard word was like a blow 
to her. But she was always the same to me. She 
never changed to her foolish P^gotty, didn't my sweet 

girl." 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand 

a little while. 

^ The last time that I saw her like her own old self, 
w«s the night when you came home, my dear. The day 
you went away, she said to me, * I never shall see my 
prqtty darling again. Something tells me so, that tell9 
the truth, I know.' 

'^ She triied ^> hold up after that ; and many a tikne, 
when they told her she was thoughtless and light-hearted, 
made believe to be so; but it was all a bygone then^ She 
never told her husband what she had told me ^— she was 
afraid o£ saying it to anybody e>e — till one nighty a 
littlp more than a week before it happened, when she 
said to him : ' My dear,. I think am dying*' 

^ ' It's off my mind now, Peggotty, she told me, when 
I laid her in her bed tii^t night. ' He will believe it 
n^ore and. more, poor fellow, every day for a few days 
to coipQ ; 9nd then it will be past. I am very tired. If 
this is sleep, sit by me while I sleep: don't leave^me. 
God bless both my children I Grod protect and keep my 
fatherless boy I ' 

'* I never lefl^ her afterwards," said Peggotty. ''She 
often talked to them two down-stairs —<• for she loved 
them ; she couldn't oear not to love any one who was 
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about her — but when &ej went awaj from her bedside, 
tbe always turned to me, aa if there was rest when Peg- 
goUj was, and never fell asleep in any other way. 

" On the last night, in tbe evening, she kissed me, and 
said : ' If my baby should die too, Peg^tty, please let 
them lay him in my arms, and bury us together.' (It 
was done ; for the poor lamb lived bat a day beyond 
her.) ' Let my dearest boy go with us. to our resting- 
place,' she said, 'and tell him that his mother, when she 
lay here, blessed him not once, but a thousand time*.' " 

Another silence followed this, and another gentle beat- 
ing on my hand. 

"It was pretty far in the night," said Peggotty, "when 
she asked me for some drink ; and when she had t^en 
it, gave me such a patient smile, the dear 1 — so beauli- 
fiill — 

" Daybreak had come, and tbe sun was rieing, when 
she said to me, bow kind and considerate Mr. Copper- 
field bad always been to her, and how he had borne with 
her, and told ber,"when she doubled herself, that a loving 
heart was better^ Und stronger than wisdom, and that he 
was a happy man in hers. ' Peggotty, my dear," she 
said then, ' pat me nearer to you,' for she was very 
weak. ' Lay your good arm underneath my neck,' she 
said, ' and turn me to you, for your face is going far oS*, 
Mid I want it to be near.' I pnt it as she asked ; and 
oh Davy I tbe time had come when my first parting 
words to you were true — when she was glad to lay 
her poor head on her stupid cross old Peggotty's arm — 
and she died like a child that had gone to sleep ! " 

Thus ended Peggotty's narration. Prom the moment 
of my knowing of the death df my mother, the idea at 
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her as she had been of late had vanished from me. I 
remembered her, from that instant, only as the young 
mother of my earliest impressions, who had been used to 
wind her bright curls round and round her finger, and to 
dance with me at twilight in the parlor. What Peg- 
gotty had told me now, was so far from bringing me back 
to (he later period, that it rooted the earlier image in my 
mind. It may be curious, but it is true. In her deatli 
she winged her way back to her calm untroubled youth, 
and cancelled all the rest. i 

The mother who lay in the grave, was the mother of 
my infancy ; the little creature in her arms, was myself 
as I had once been, hushed forever on her bosom. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I BBCOMB NEGLECTED, AND AM PROVIDED FOB. 

The first act of business Miss Murdstone performed 
wlien the day i)f the solemnity was over, and light was 
freely admitted into the house, was to give Peggotty a 
month's warning. Much as Peggotty would have .dis- 
liked such a service, I believe she would have retained 
it, for my sake, in preference to the best upon earth. 
She told me we must part, and told me why ; and we 
condoled with one another, in all sincerity. 

As to me or my future, not a word was said, or a step 
taken. Happy they would have been, I dare say, if they 
could have dismissed me at a month's warning too. I 
mustered courage once, to ask Miss Murdstone when I 
was going back to school ; and she answered dryly, she 
believed I was not going back at all. I was told nothing 
more. I was very anxious to know what was going to 
be done with me, and so was Peggotty ; but neither she 
nor I could pick up any information on the subject. 

There was one change in my condition, which, while 
if relieved me of a great deal of present uneasiness, 
might have made me, if I had been capable of consider- 
ing it closely, yet more uncomfortable about the future. 
It was this. The constraint that had been put upon me, 
was quite abandoned. I was so far from being required 
to keep my dull post in the parlor, that on several oc- 
casions, when I took my seat there^ Miss Murdstone 
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frowned to me to go away. I was so far from being 
warned off from Peggotty's society, that, provided I was 
not in Mr. Murdstone's I was never sought out or inquired 
for. At first I was in daily dread of his taking my edu- 
cation in hand again, or of Miss Murdstone's devoting her- 
self to it ; but I soon began to think that such fears were 
groundless, and that all I had to anticipate was neglect. 

I do not conceive that this discovery gave me much 
pain then. I was still giddy with the shock of my 
mother^B death, and in a kind of stunned state as to all 
tributary things. I can recollect, indeed, to have specu- 
lated, at odd times, on the possibility of my not being 
taught any more, or cared for any more ; and growing 
up to be a shabby moody man, lounging an idle life away, 
about the village ; as well as on the feasibility of my getr 
tmg rid of this picture by going away somewhere, like 
the hero in a story, to seek my fortune : but these were 
transient visions, day-dreams I sat looking at sometimes, 
as if they were faintly painted or written on the wall of 
my room, and which, as they melted away, left the wall 
blank again. 

^ Peggotty,** I fiaid in a thouglrtful whisper, one even- 
ing, when I was warming my hands at. ikte kitchen fire, 
^ Mr. Murdstone likes me less than he used to. He 
never liked me mnch, Peggotty ; but he would ratlier 
not even see me now, if he can help it." 

^ Perhaps it*s his sorrow," said Peggotty, stroking my 
Lair. 

** I am sure, Peggotty, I am sorry too. If I believed 
it was his sorrow, I should not think of it at alL But 
it*s not that ; oh, no, itfs not that." 

** How do yon know it*s not that ? " said Peggotty. 
af^era silence. 
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** Oh, bis sorrow is another and quite a different thing 
H« ie Borry nt this moment, sitting b; the fireside witlt 
Uiaa Murdstone ; but if I was to go in, Peggol^, he 
would be something besides." 

" What would he be ? " said Pej^tty. 

"Angry," I answered, with an involuntar7 imhadtHi 
of his dark frowa. " If he was only sorry, he wouldn't 
look at me as be does, /am only sorry, and it makes 
me feel kinder." 

Peggotty said nothing for a little while i and I wanned 
my bands as silent as she. 

" Davy," she said at length. 

" Yes, Peggotty ? " 

" I have tried, my dear, all ways I could think of — 
all the ways there are, and all the ways there a'n't, in 
short — to get a suitable service here, in Blunderetone ; 
but there's do such a thing, my love." 

" And what do you mean to do, Feggotly ? " said I 
wistfully. " Do you mean to go and seek your for- 
tune?" 

" I expect I shall be forced to go to Tarmouth," re- 
plied Peggotty, " and live there." 

** You might have g^ne farther off," I said, brighten- 
ing a little, "and been as bad as lost I shall see you 
sometimes, my dear old Peggotty, there. You won't be 
quite at the other end of the world, will you P " 

" Contrary ways, please God I " cried Peggotty, wilb 
great animation. " As long as you are here, my pet, 1 
ihall come over every week of my life to see you. One 
day every week of my life 1 " 

I felt a great weight taken off my mind by this prom- 
ise t but even this was not all, for Peggotty went on to 
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" I'm a-going, Davy, jou see, to my brother's first, for 
another fortnight's visit — just till I have had time to 
look about me, and get to be something like myself 
again. Now, I have been thinking, that perhaps, as 
they don't want you here at present, you might be let to 
go along with me." 

If anything short of being in a different relation to 
every one about me, Peggotty excepted, could have 
given me a sense of pleasure at that time, it would have 
been this project of all others. The idea of being again 
surrounded by those honest faces, shining welcome on 
me ; of renewing the peacefulness of the sweet Sunday 
morning, when the bells were ringing, the stones drop- 
ping in the water, and the shadowy ships breaking 
through the mist; of roaming up and down with little 
Em'Iy, telling her my troubles, and finding charms 
against them in the shells and pebbles on the beach ; 
made a calm in my heart It was ruffled next moment, 
to be sure, by a doubt of Miss Murdstone's giving her 
consent; but even that was set at rest soon, for she 
came out to take an evening grope in the store-closet 
while we were yet in conversation, and Peggotty, with 
a boldness that amazed me, broached the topic on the 
spot. 

"The boy will be idle there," said Miss Murdstone, 
looking into a pickle-jar, ^ and idleness is the root of all 
evil. But, to be sure, he would be idle here — or any- 
where, in ray opinion." 

Peggotty had an angry answer ready, I could see ; 
but she swallowed it for my sake, and remained silent. 

" Humph I " said Miss Murdstone, still keeping her 
eye on the pickles ; " it is of more importance than any- 
thing else — it is of paramount importance — that uiy 
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brother should not be disturbed or made uncomfortable. 
I suppose I had better say yes." 

I thanked her, without making' anj demonstration of 
joj, lest it should induce her to withdraw her assent 
Nor could I help thinking this a prudent course, when 
she looked at me out of the pickle-jar with as great an 
access of sourness as if her black eyes had absorbed its 
contents. However the permission was given, and was 
never retracted ; for when the month was out, Peggotty 
and I were ready to depart 

Mr. Barkis came into the house for Peggotty's boxes. 
I had never known him to pass the garden*gate before, 
but on this occasion he came into the house. And he 
gave me a look as he shouldered the largest box and 
went out, which I thought had meaning in it, if meaning 
could ever be said to find its way into Mr. Barkis's vis* 
age. 

Peggotty was naturally in low spirits at leaving what 
had been her home so many years, and where the two 
strong attachments of her life — for my mother and my- 
self — had been formed. She had been walking in the 
church-yard, too, very early ; and she got into the cart, 
and sat in it wkh her handkerchief at her eyes. 

So long as she remained in this condition, Mr. Barkis 
gave no sign of life whatever. He sat in his usual 
place and attitude, like a great stuffed figure. But when 
she began to look about her, and to speak to me, he 
nodded his head and grinned several times. I have not 
the least nodon at whom, or what he meant by it. 

*^ It's a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis I ** I said, as an act 
of politeness. 

** It a'n't bad," said Mr. Barkis, who generally quali- 
fied his speech, and rarely committed himself. 
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" Peggotty if quite comfortable now, Mr. Barkii,'' 1 
remarked, for his eatififiuition. 

" Is Bhe, though ! ** eOid Hr. Barkis. 

AlW reflecting about it, with a sagadona air, BIr. 
Barkis eyed ber, and eaid : 

"Are you pretty comfortable P " 

Peggotty laughed, and answered in the affirmative. 

" But really and truly, you know. Are you ? " 
growled Mr. BarkU, sliding nearer to ber on the seat, 
and nudging her with his elbow. " Are you ? Really 
and truly pretty comfortable ? Are you ? £h F " At 
each of these inquiries Mr. Barkis shuffled nearer to her, 
and gave ber another nudge ; so that at last we were all 
crowded together in the left-hand corner of the cart, and 
I was BO squeezed that I could hardly bear it> 

Peggotty calling his attention to my sufierings, Mr. 
Barkis gave me a little mora room at once, and got 
away by degrees. But I could not help obserring that 
be seemed to think he had bit upon a wonderful expe- 
dient for expressing himself in a neat, agreeable, and 
pointed manner, without the inoonvenienoe of inventing 
conversation. He manifestly chuckled over it for some 
time. By and by be turned to Pe^otty again, and re- 
peating, " Are you pretty comfortable tbough ? " bore 
down upon us as before, until the breaib was nearly 
wedged out of my body. By and by be made another 
descent upon ub with the same inquiry, and the same re- 
sult. At length, I got up whenever I saw him coming, 
and standing on the foot-board, pretended to' look at the 
prospect ; after which I did very welL 

He was so polite as to slop at a public-house, express- 
ly on our account, and entertmn us with broiled mutlcm 
and beer. Even when Pe^otty was in the act of drink- 
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tog, be was seised with one of those approachea, and aV 
IIKM4 choked ber. Bat as we drew nearer U> the end of 
our jouroef, he had more to do and less Ume for gal- 
lanEr;' ; and when we got on Yarmouth pavement, we 
were all too much ahak^ and jolted, I apprehend, to 
have aay leisure for aoTtbing slae. 

Mr. Feggotty and Ham waited for us at the old 
place. They received me and Peggottj in an afiectioa- 
ate manner, and abook luind« with Hr. Barkis, who, 
with his hat on the very back of bis head, and a Gbame- 
faced leer npon his countenance, and pervading bia very 
legs, presented but a vacant appeamuce, I tbougbu 
Tliey each took oua of Peggotty's truuks, and we were 
going away, when Mr. Barkis solemnly made a sign to 
me with bis forefinger to come under an archway. 

" I say," growled Mr. Barkis, " it was all right." 

I looked up into his face, and answered, with ap at- 
tempt to be very profound : " Oh 1 " 

" It didn't come to a end there," said Mr. Barkis, nod- 
ding confidentially. " It was all right" 

Again I answered " Oh 1 " 

" You know who was willin'," said my friend. '* It 
was Barkis, and Barkis only." 

I nodded assent. 

" It'd all right," said Mr. Barkis, shaking lianda ; " I'm 
a friend of your^o. You made it all right, first. It's all 
right," 

In his attempts to be particularly lucid, Mr. Barku 
was so extremely mysterious, that I might have stood 
lotting in his &ce for an hour, and most assuredly 
abould have got as much information out of it as out of 
Uie face of a clock that bad stopped, but for Peggotty's 
calling me away. As we were going aloog, she aiiked 
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me what he had said ; and I told her he had said it was 
all right. 

**Like his impadence,** said Peggotty, ''but I don't 
mind that ! Davy dear, what should you think if I was 
to think of being married I " 

^ Why — I suppose you would like me as much then, 
Peggotty, as you do now?" I returned, after a little 
consideration. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers in the 
street, as well as of her relations going on before, the 
good soul was obliged to stop and embrace me on the 
spot, with many protestations of her unalterable love. 

^ Tell me what should you say, darling ? " she asked 
again, when this was over, and we were walking on. 

**If you were thinking of being married — to Mr. 
Barkis, Peggotty?" 
•* Yes," said Peggotty. 

^ I should think it would be a very good thing. For 
then you know, Peggotty, you would always have the 
horse and cart to bring you over to see me, and could 
come for nothing, and be sure of coming." 

" The sense of the dear I " cried Peggotty. " What I 
have been thinking of this month back 1 Tes, my pre- 
cious ; and I think I should be more independent alto- 
gether, you see; let alone my working with a better 
heart in my own house, than I could in anybody else's 
now. I don't know what I might be fit for, now, as a 
servant to a stranger. And I shall be always near my 
pretty's resting-place," said Peggotty musing, *'and be 
able to see it when I like ; and when 1 lie down to rest, 
I may be laid not far off from my darling girl I " 
We neither of us said anything for a little while. 
^ But I wouldn't so much ha give it another thought," 
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said Peggotty, clieeril}', "if my Davy was anyways 
againat it — not if I had been asked in church thirty 
times three times over, and was weariag out the ring in 
my pocket" 

** Look at me, Peggotty," I replied ; " and see if I am 
not really glad, and dou't truly wish it I" As indeed I 
did, with all my heart. 

"Well, my life," said Peggotty, giving me a squeeze, 
" I have thought of it night and day, every way I can, 
and I hope the right way ; but I'll think of it again, and 
upeak to my brother about it, and in the mean time we'll 
keep it to ourselves, Davy, you and tnc. Barkis b a 
good plain creetnr*," said Peggotty, " and if I tried to 
do my duty by liim, I think it would be my fault if 
I wasn't — if I wasn't pretty comfortable," said Peg- 
gotty, laughing heartily. 

This quotation from Mr. Barkis was so appropriate, 
and tickled as both so much, that we laughed again and 
again, and were quite in a pleasant hutnur when we 
came in view of Mr. Peggotty's cottuge. 

It looked just the same, except that it may, pei'haps, 
have shrunk a little in my eyes ; and Mrs. Gummidge 
was waiting at the door as if she had stood there ever 
since. All within was the same, down to the seaweed 
in the blue mug in my bedroom. 1 went into the out- 
house to look about me; and the very same lobsters, 
crabs, and crawfish possessed by the same desire to pinch 
the world in general, appeared to be in the same state of 
conglomeration in the same old comer. 

Hut there was no little Em'ly to be seen, so I askeil 
Ml". Peggotty where she was. 

"She's at school, sir," said Mr. Pe^otty, wiping the 
heat (wnsequent on the porterage of Peggotty's box from 
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his forehead; ^ shell be home,'' looking at the Dutch 
dock, *^ in from twenty minates to half an houi^s time. 
We all on us feel the loss of her, bless ye I " 

Mrs. Gummidge moaned. 

" Cheer up, mawther ? " cried Mr. Peggotty. 

** I feel it more than anybody else," said Mr^ Gum- 
midge ; '' I'm a lone lorn creetur*, and she used to be 
a'most the only think that didn't go oontrairy with me." 

Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and shaking her head, 
applied herself to blowing the fire. Mr. Peggotty, look- 
ing round upon us while she was so engaged, said in a 
low voice, which he shaded with his hand : ^ The 
old 'un 1 " From this I rightly conjectured that no 
improvement had taken place since my last visit in 
the state of Mrs. Gummidge's spirits. 

Now, the whole place was, or it should have been, 
quite as delightful a place as ever ; and yet it did not 
impress me in the same way. I felt rather disappointed 
with it. Perhaps it was because little Emly was not at 
home. I knew the way by which she would come, and 
presently found myself strolling along the path to meet 
her. 

A figure appeared in the distance before long, and I 
Soon knew it to be Em'Iy, who was a little creature still 
in stature, though she was grown. But when she drew 
nearer, and I saw her blue eyes looking bluer, and her 
dimpled fiice looking brighter, and her own i»elf prettier 
and gayer, a curious feeling came over me that made me 
pretend not to know her, and pass by as if I were look- 
ing at something a long way off. I have done such a 
thing since in later life, or I am mistaken. 

Little Em'ly didn't care a bit. She saw me well 
enough ; but instead of turning round and calling^ after 
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me, ran away laughing. This obliged me b> run after 
ber, and she ran to fast Uiat we were very near the 
coUage before I caught her. , 

" Oh, if B jtm, 'a i£P " said little Emiy. 

" Why, you knew who it was, Emly," said I. 

" And didn't you know who it was?" said Emly. I 
was gmng to kiss her, bat she covered her cherry lips 
with her hands, and said she wasn't a baby now, and 
ran away, laughing more than ever, into the bouse. 

She seemed to delight in teasing me, which was a 
ebange in her I wondered at very much. The tea-table 
was ready, and our little locker was put out in its old 
place, hut instead of coming to «t by m^ she went and 
bestowed her company upon that grumbling Mrs. Gum> 
midge: and on Hr. Peggotty's inquiring why, rumpled 
ber bur all over her &ce to bide it, and would do notb* 
ing but laogL 

" A little puss it is I " said Mr. Pe^otty, patting her 
with his greet hand. 

■■So sb' isl M eb' isl" cried Ham. "Haa'r Davy 
bor, BO ah' is I " and be sat and chuckled at bar for some 
Lime, in a state of mingled admirataoo and delight, that 
made bis face a burning red. 

Little Emly was spoiled by them all, in fact ; and by 
no one more than Ur. Peggotty himself, whom >be 
eanld have coaxed into anything by only going and 
laying her cheek against his rough whisker. That was 
my opinion, at least, when I saw her do it ; and I held 
Uc Feggstty to be thoroughly in the right. But she 
was Bo tfftOiooate and sweet-natured, and had such ■ 
pleasant manner of being both sly and shy at once, that 
Aa eaptivated me more than ever. ' 

She was tender-hearted, too; for wheoi as we sat 
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round the fire after tea, an allusion was made by Mr. 
Peggotty over his pipe to the loss I had sustained, the 
tears stood in her eyes,, and she looked at me so kindly 
across the table, that I felt quite thankful to her. 

'* Ah I " said Mr. Peggotty, taking up her curls, and 
running them over his hand like water, *' here's another 
orphan, you see, sir. And here," said Mr. Peggotty, 
giving Ham a back-handed knock in the chest, '^is 
another of 'em, though he don't look much like it." 

^ If I had you for my guardian, Mr. Peggotty," said 
I, shaking my head, ^ I don't think I should /eel much 
like it." 

*♦ Well said,* Mas'r Davy, bor ! " cried Ham in a\ 
ecstasy. *^ Hoorah I Well said I Nor more you wouldn't ! 
Hor I Hor I " — Here he returned Mr. Peggotty's back- 
hander, and little Em'ly got up and kissed Mr. Peggotty. 

*' And how's your friend, sir I " said Mr. Peggotty to 
me. 

" Steeiforth ? " said L 

''That's the name!" cried Mr. Peggotty, turning to 
Ham. ''I knowed it was something in our way." 

''You said it was Rudderford," observed Ham, laugh- 
ing. 

" Well ? " retorted Mr. Peggotty. " And ye steer with 
a rudder, don't ye ? It a'n't fur ofL How is he, sir ? " 

" He was very well indeed when I came away, Mr. 
Peggotty." 

" There's a friend ! " said Mr. Peggotty, stretching 
out his pipe. " There's a friend, if you talk of friends I 
Why, Lord love my heart alive, if it a'n't a treat to look 
at him 1" 

" He is very handsome, is he not ? " said I, my heart 
warming with this praise. 
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"Handsome!" cried Mr. P^gotty. "He Brands up 
to jron like — like a — wh; I don't know what b« dott't 
(taod op lo joa like. He'd so bold 1 " 

" Yeal That's just his character," said I. " He's aa 
brave as a lion, and 70a can't tUnk how fnmk be is, 
Mr. PeggoUj." 

"And I do suppose, now," said Mr. Peggottj, looking 
at me through the smoke of his pipe, " that in (he waj 
of book-learaiog he'd take the wind out <f a'most any- 

" Yes," said I, delighted j " he knows everytliing. He 
is astonishingly clever." 

" There's a friend I " munnarod Mr. Peggotty, with a 
grave toss of bis bead. 

" Motbing seems to cost him any trouhle," said I. 
" He knows a task if he only looks at it. He is the best 
cricketer you ever saw. He will give yoa almost as 
many men as you like at draughts, and beat you easily." 

Mr. Peggotty gave his head anotbCT toss, as much aa 
to say ; " Of course he will." 

" He is such a speaker," I parsoed, " that he can win 
anybody over ; and I don't know what you'd say if you 
were to hear Lim sing, Mr. Peggotty." 

Mr. Peggotty gave his head another loan, as much as 
lo say : " I have no doubt of it." 

■* Then, he's such a generous, fine, noble fellow," vui 
I, quite carried away by my luvorite theme, "thai it's 
hardly possible to give him as much praise as he de- 
serves. I am sure I can never feel thankful enough for 
(he generosity with which he has protected me, so much 
younger and lower in the school than himself." 

I was running on, very fast indeed, when my eyes 
rested on little Em'Iy's face, which was bent forward 
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DTi'r the table, listening with the deepest attention, her 
breath held, her blue eyee sparkling like jewels, and the 
uolor mantling in her cheeks. She looked so extraor- 
dinarilj earnest and prettj, that I stopped in a sort of 
wonder ; and they Kll obserred her at the same time, for, 
as I stopped, thej laughed and looked at herv 

" Em'ly is like me," said Peggotty, "and would like 
to see him." 

Emij WAS conAised bj our all observing ber, Uid hung 
down her bead, and her face was covered with blushes. 
Glancing np presently ibrough her stray cUrts, and 
seeing tiiat we were all looking at her sdH (I am sure 
I, for one, could have looked at her for hours), ehe ran 
away, and kept away till it was nearly bedtime. 

I lay down in the old little bed in the stem of the 
boK, md the wind came moaning on across the flat as it 
had done before. But I oould not help foncying, now, 
that it moaned of those who were gone ; and instead of 
thinking that the sea might rise in the night and float 
the ixiat away, I thought of the sea that had riaen, sinoe 
I last beard those sounds, ahd drowsed my happy home. 
I recollect, as the wind and waiet began to sound fainter 
in my ears, pottjng a short claose into my prayers, peti- 
tioning that I might grort up lo Inarry little Emly, and 
so dropping lovingly asleep. 

The days pkssed pretty much as they had passed be- . 
fore, except — it was a great exc^»tion — that little 
Kniy and I seldom wandered on the beach now. She 
bad ta^s to learn, and needlework to do; and was ab- 
sent daring a great part of each day. Bat I felt that we 
should not have had these old wanderings, even if it had 
boea otherwise. Wild and fnll of childish whims as 
Bmly wast sbe was more of a litde woman than I Lad 
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BuppoKd. She seemed to have got a great distance 
away Irom me, in little more than a year. Sbe liked 
me, but ehe laugSed at me, and tormented me; and 
when I went to meet her, stole home another way, and 
waa laughing at the door, when I came back, disap- 
pointed. The best times were when she sat quietly at 
work in the door-way, and I -sat on the wooden step at 
her feet, reading to ber. It seems to me at this hour, 
that I have never seen such sualigbt as on those bright 
April afternoons ; that I have never seen snch a sunny 
little figure as I used to see, sitting in the door-way of 
the old boat ; that I have never beheld such sky, snch 
water, such glorified ships sailing away into golden ur. 

On the very first evening after onr arrival, Mr. Barkis 
appeared, in an exceedingly vacant and awkward condi- 
tion, and with a bundle of oranges tied np in a handker- 
chief. As he made no altasion of any kind to this prop- 
erty, ba was supposed to have left it behind him by 
accident when he went away ; until Ham, running after 
bim to restore it, came back with the information that it 
was intended for Peggotty. After that occasion he ap- 
jg^Ced every evening at exactly the same hour, and 
always with a httle bundle, to which he never alluded, 
and which he regularly put behind the door, and left 
there. These offerings of afiection were of a most 
various and eccentric description. Among them I re- 
member a double set of pigs' trotters, a huge pin-cnshion, 
half a bushel or so of apples, a pair of jet ear-rings, smne 
Spanish onions, a box of dominoes, a canary bird and 
cage, and a leg of pickled pork. 

Hr. Barkis's wooing, as I remember it, was altt^ther 
of a peculiar kind. He very seldom s^d anything ; bnt 
would sit by the fire in much the same attitude aa be sat 
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in his cart, and stare heavily at Peggottj, who was op- 
posite. One night, being, as I suppose, inspired by love, 
he made a dart at the bit of wax can^e she kept for her 
thread, and put it in his waistcoat-pocket and carried it 
off. Afler that, his great delight was to produce it when 
it was wanted, sticking to the lining of his pocket, in a 
partially melted state, and* pocket it again when it was 
done with. He seemed to enjoy himself very much, and 
not to feel at all called upon to talk. Even when he 
took Peggotty out for a walk on the flats, he had no un- 
easiness on that head, I believe ; contenting himself with 
now and then asking her if she was pretty comfortable ; 
and I remember that sometimes, afler he was gone, Peg- 
gotty would throw her apron over her face, and laugh 
for half an hour. Indeed, we were all more or less 
amused, except that miserable Mrs. Gummidge, whose 
courtship would appear to have been of' an exactly 
parallel nature, she was so continually reminded by 
these transactions of the old one. 

At length, when the term of my visit was nearly ex- 
pired, it was given out that Peggotty and Mr. Barkis 
were going to make a day's holiday together, and that 
little Em'ly and I were to accompany them. I had but 
a broken sleep the night before, in anticipation of the 
pleasure of a whole day with Em'ly. We were all astir 
betimes in the morning ; and while we were yet at 
breakfast, Mr. Barkis appeared in the distance, driving 
a chaise-cart towards the object of his affections. 

Peggotty was dressed as usual in her neat and quiet 
mourning ; but Mr. Barkis bloomed in a new blue coat, 
of which the tailor had given him such good measure, 
that the cufis would have rendered gloves unnecessary in 
the coldest weather, while the collar was so high that it 
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pushed his hair up on ead, on the top of his head. Hia 
bright huttons, too, were of the largest size. BcLdered 
complete hy drab pantaloons and a buff waistcoat, I 
thought Mr. Barkis a phenomenon of respectability. 

When we were all in a bustle outside the door, I found 
(hat Ur. Feggottj was prepared with an old shoe, which 
was to be thrown afler us for luck, and which he offered 
'o Mrs. Gummidge for that purpose. 

" Na It had better be done by somebody else, Danl," 
said Mrs. Gummidge. " I'm a lone lorn creetui' myself, 
and everythink that reminds me of creeturs that a'n*t 
looe and lorn, goes contrairy with me>" 

"Come, old gal!" cried Mr. Peggotty, "Take and 
heave it I" 

"No, Danl," returned Mra. Gummidge, whimpering 
and shaking her head. " If I felt less, I could do more. 
Ton don't feel like me, Dan'l ; thinks don't go contrary 
with you, nor yon with them ; you had better do it 
yourself." 

But here Feggotty, who had been going about &om 
one to another in a hurried way, kissing eveiybody, 
called out from the cart, in whiuh we all were by this 
time (Em'ly and I on two little chairs, side by side), 
that Mrs. Gummidge most do it. So Mrs. Gummidge 
did it; and, I am sorry to relate, cast a damp upon the 
festive character of our departore, by immediately burst- 
ing into tears, and sinking subdued into the arms of 
ITam, with the declaration that she knowed she was a 
burden, and had better be carried to the House at once. 
Which I really thought was a sensible idea, that Ham 
■sight have acted on. 

Away we went, however, on our holiday ezcnrsion ; 
and the first thing we did was to stop at a chur:;b, where 
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Mr. Barkis tied the horse to some ruls, and went in 
y/ith Peggottj, leaving little Em'lj' and me alone in the 
chaise. I took that occasion ta put mj arm round 
Em'lf's waist, and propose that aa I was going awa; bo 
very soon now, we shoald determine to be very affec- 
tionate to one another, and very happy, all day. Little 
Em'Iy consenting, and allowing me to kiss her, I bocMiie 
desperate; informing her, I recollect, that I never could 
love another, and that I was prepared to abed the blood 
of anybody who should aspire to her affections. 

How merry little Em'ly made herself about it I With 
what a demure assumption of being immensely older and 
wiser than I, the fairy little woman said I was " a silly 
boy ; " and then bughed so charmingly that I forgot the 
pain of being called by that disparaging name, in the 
pleasure of looking at her. 

Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good while in the 
church, bat came out at last, and then we drove away 
into the country. As we were going along, Mr. Barkis 
turned to me and said, with a wink, — by the by, I 
should hardly have thought, before, that he could 
wink: 

" What name was it as I wrote up in the cart?" 

" Clara Feggotty," I answered. 

" What name would it be aa I should write up now, 
if there was a tilt here?" 

" Clara Peggotty, again," I suggested. 

" Clara Peggotty Barkis I " he returned, and burst 
into a roar of laughter that shook the chaise. 

In a word, they were married, and had gone into 
the church for no other purpose. Peggotty was resolved 
that it should be quietly done ; and the clerk had given 
ber away, and there had been no witnesses of the oero- 
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moaj. She was a tittle confDBeil when Mr. Biirkiii 
made this abrupt annouDcement of their unioa, and 
could not bug me enough in token of her uaimpured 
affection ; but ebe eooD became herself agai , and said 
she was very glad it was over. 

We drove to a little inn in a bj-road, whern we were 
expected, and where we had a very comfortable dinner, 
and passed the day with great satisfaction. If Peggotty 
bad been married every day for the last ten years, she 
could hardly have been more at her ease about it ; it 
made no sort of difference in her : she was just the same 
as ever, and wont out for a stroll with little Em'ly 
and me before tea, while Mr. Barkia philosophically 
smoked his pipe, and enjoyed himself, I suppose, with 
the contemplation of his happiness. If so, it sharpened 
his appetite ; for I distinctly call to mind that, although 
he had eaten a good deal of pork and greens at dinner, 
and had finished off with a fowl or two, he was obliged 
to have cold boiled bacon for tea, and disposed of a 
la^ quantity without any emotion. 

I have often thought, since, what an odd, innocent, 
out^f-the-nay kind of wedding it must have been t We 
got into the chaise again soon after dark, and drove 
ca=eyly back, looking up at the stars, and talking about 
them. I was their chief exponent, and opened Mr. 
Barkis's mind to an amazing extent I told him all 1 
knew, but he would have believed anything I might 
have taken it into my head to impart to him ; foi he 
had a profound veneration for my abilities, and informed 
his wife in my hearing, on that very occasion, that I 
was a young Boeshus" — by which I think he meant, 
prodigy. 

When we bad exhausted the subject of the stars, oi 
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rather when I had exhausted the mental faculties of 
Mr. Barkis, little Em'ly and I made a cloak of an old 
wrapper, and sat under it for the rest of the journey. 
Ah, how I loved herl What happiness (I thought) 
if we were married, and were going away anywhere 
to live among the trees and in the fields, never grow- 
ing older, never growing wiser, children ever, rambling 
hand in hand through sunshine and among fiowery mead- 
ows, laying down our heads on moss at night, in a 
sweet sleep of purity and peace, and buried by the 
birds when we were dead I Some such picture, with 
no real world in it, bright with the light of our inno- 
cence, and vague as the stars afar off, was in my mind 
all the way. I am glad to think there were two such 
guileless hearts at Pcggotty's marriage as little Em'ly's 
and mine. I am glad to think the Loves and Graces 
took such airy forms in its homely procession. 

Well, we came to the old boat again in good time 
at night ; and there Mr. and Mrs. Barkis bade us good-by, 
and drove away snugly to their own home. I felt then, 
for the first time, that I had lost Peggotty. I should 
have gone to bed with a sore heart indeed under any 
other roof but that which sheltered little Em'ly's head. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham knew what was in my thoughts 
as well as I did, and were ready with some supper and 
their hospitable faces to drive it away. Little Em*ly 
came and sat beside me on the locker, for the only 
time in all that visit ; and it was altogether a wonder- 
ful close to a wonderful day. 

It was a night tide; and soon afler we went to bed, 
Mr. Peggotty and Ham went out to fish. I felt very 
brave at being lefl alone in the solitary house, the pro- 
tector of Em'ly and Mrs. Gummidge, and only wished 
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that a lion or a serpeot, or any ill-disposed monster, 
would make an attack upon aa, that I might deatroj 
bim, and cover myself with glory. But as nothing of 
the sort happened to be walking about on Yarmouth 
flala that night, I provided the best substitute I could 
by dreaming of dragons until morning. 

With morning came Peggotty ; who called to me, 
as Dsual, under my window as if Mr. Barkis the carrier 
had been from first to last a dream too. After break- 
fast she took me to her own home, ana a beautifnl 
little home it was. Of all the movables ia it, I must 
have been most impressed by a certain old bureau 
of some dark wood in the parlor (the tile-floored kitch- 
en was the general sitting-room), with a retreating top 
which opened, let down, and became a desk, within 
nhicb was a large quarto edition of Fox's Book of 
Martyrs. This precious volume, of which I do not 
recollect one word, I immediately discovered and imme- 
diately applied myself to ; and I never visited the house 
afl«rward^ but I kneeled on a chair, opened the casket 
where this gem was ennhrined, spread my arms over 
the desk, and fell to devouring the book afresh. I was 
chiefly edified, I am afraid, by the pictures, which were 
numerous, and represented all kinds of diamal horrors; 
but the Martyrs and Peggotty's bouse have been insep- 
arable in my mind ever since, and are now. - 

"I look leave of Mr. Peggotty, and Ham, and Mrs. 
Gummidge, and little Em'ly, that day ; and passed the 
night at Peggotty's, in a little room in the roof (with the 
crocodile-book on a shelf by the bed's bead), which was 
to be always mine, Peggotty said, and should always b« 
kept for me in exactly the same state. 

" Xoung or oU, Davy dear, aa long as I am alive and 
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have this house over my head," said Peggottj, ^yoii 
shall find it as if I expected you here directly minute. 
I shall keep it every dsy, as I used to keep your old 
little room, my darling ; and if yon was to go to China, 
you might think of it as heing kept just the same, all the 
time you were away." 

I felt the truth and constancy of my dear old nurse, 
with all my heart, and thanked her as well as I could* 
That was not very well, for she spoke to me thus, with 
her arms round my neck, in the morning, and I was 
going home in the morning, and I went home in the 
morning, with herself and Mr. Barkis in the cart They 
lefl me at the gate, not easily or lightly ; and it was a 
strange sight to me to see the cart go on, taking Peg- 
gotty away, and leaving me under the old elm-trees look- 
ing at the house in which there was no face to look on 
mine with love or liking any more. 

And now I fell into a state of neglect, which I cannot 
look back upon without compassion. I fell at once into 
a solitary condition, — apart from all friendly notice, 
apart from the society of all other boys of my own age, 
apart from all companionship but my own spiritless 
thoughts, — which seems to cast its gloom upon this 
paper as I write. 

What would I have given, to have been sent to the 
hardest, school that ever was kept ! — to have been 
taught something, anyhow, anywhere I No such hope 
dawned upon me. They disliked me ; and they sullenly, 
sternly, steadily overlooked me. I think Mr. Murd- 
itone's means were straitened at about this time ; but it 
is little to the purpose. He could not bear me ; and in 
putting me from him he tried, as I believe, to put away 
the notion that I had any claim upon him — and sue- 
oeeded. * 
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I was not actively ilt-need. I waa not beaten, or 
BtuTTod; but tbe wrong that was done to me bad no 
intervals of relenting, and was done in a sjatematic 
passionless manner. Day aAer day, week afUr week, 
month after month, I was coldly neglected I wondei 
sometimes, when I think of it, what tbey would have 
done if I had been taken with an illness ; whether I 
ibould have Iain diwn in my lonely room, and lan- 
guished through it in my aaual solitary way, or 
whether anybody would have helped me out. 

When Mr. and Miss Murdatone were at home, I took 
my meals with them ; in their absence, I ate and drank 
by myself. At all times I loonged about tbe house and 
neighborhood quite disregarded, except that they were 
jealous of my making any friends : thinking, perhaps, 
that if I did, I might complain to some one. For this 
reason, though Mr. Ghillip often asked me to go and see 
him (he was a widower, having, some years before that, 
lost a little small light>haired wife, whom I can just 
remember connecting in my own thoughts with a pale 
tortoise-shell cat), it was but seldom that I enjoyed the 
happiness of passing ap afternoon in his closet of a sur- 
gery ; reading some book that was new to me, with the 
smell of the whole pbarmacopcsia coming ap my nose, 
or pounding something in a mortar under his mild 
directions. 

For tbe same reason, added no doubt to the old dis< 
like of her, I was seldom allowed to visit Peggotty. 
Faithful to her promise, she either came to see me, or 
met me somewhere near, once every week, and never 
empty-handed; but many and bitter were the disap- 
pointments I had, in being refused permission to pay a 
visit to her at her house. Some few times, however, at 
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long iuterrals, I was allowed to go tbere ; and then 1 
found out that Mr. Barkis was sometbing of a miser or 
as Peggotty dutifully expressed it, was "a little near," 
and kept s heap of money in a box under hia bed, which 
he pretenled was only full of coats and trousers. In 
this cofier, his ricbes hid themselTes witb such a tena- 
inous modesty, tliat the smallest inatalmenta could only be 
tempted out by artifice ; so that Peggotty bad to pre- 
pare a long and elaborate scheme, a very Gunpowder 
Plot, for every Saturday's expenses. 

All this time I was so consdous of the waste of any 
promise I bad given, and of my being utterly neglected, 
that I should have been perfectly miserable, I have no 
doubt, hut for the old books. They were my only com- 
fort ; and I was as true to them as they were to me, and 
read them over and over I don't know how many timea 
more. 

I DOW approach a period of my life, which I can 
never lose the remembrance of, wbile I remember any- 
thing i and the recollection of which has oflen, without 
my invocation, come before me like a ghost, and haunted 
happier times. 

I had been out, one day, loitering somewhere, in the 
listless, meditative manner that my way of life engen- 
dered, when, turning the corner of a lane near our 
hoDse, I came upon Mr. Murdstone walking with a 
gentleman. I was confused, and was going by them, 
when the gentleman cried : — 

"What! Brooks!" 

" No, sir, David Copper6eld," I said. 

" Don't lell me. You are Brooks," said the gentleman 
* You are Brooks of Sheffield. That's your name." 

At these words, I observed the gentleman more atten- 
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tively. His laugh coming to mj remembrance too, I 
knew him to be Mr. Quinion, whom I had gone orer to 
Lowestoft with Mr. Hurdstone to see, before — it is no 
matter — I need not recall when. 

" And how do yoQ get od, and where ore j'oii bting 
educated, Brooks?" said Mr. Quinion. 

He bad put his hand upon my shoulder, and turned 
me about, to walk with ihem. I did nut know what to 
reply, and glanced dubiously at Mr. Murd^tone. 

** He is at home at present," said the latter. ■* He is 
not being educated anywhere. I don't know what to do 
with him. He is a difficult subject" 

That old, double look was on me for a moment ; and 
thea his eye darkened witii a frown, as it tnmed, in its 
aversion, elsewhere. • 

" Humph 1 " said Mr. Quioton, looking at us both, I 
thought. " Fine weather." ■ 

Silence ensued, and I was considering how 1 could 
best disengage my shoulder from his hand, and go« 
away, when he said: — 

" I suppose yon are a pretty sharp fellow still ? Eh, 
Brooks ? " 

" Ay I he is sharp enough," said Mr. Murdstone, im- 
patiently. "Tou had better let him go. He will not 
thank you for troubling him." 

On this bint, Mr. Quinion released me, and I made 
the best of my way home. Looking back as I turned 
into the front garden, I saw Mr. Murdstone leaning 
against the wicket of the church-yard, and Mr. Quinion 
talking to him. They were both looking after me, and I 
felt that they were speaking of me. 

Mr. Quinion lay at our house that nighL After break- 
&st, tbo next morning, I had put my chair away, and 
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WHB going out of the room, when Mr. Murdatone oalled 
me back. Ha thea grtLvely repaired to another table, 
where his aister sat herself at ber desk. Mr. Quinioo, 
with bis hands in his pockets, stood looking out of win- 
dow ; and I stood looking at them all. 

" David," said Mr. Murdstone, " to the young this is 
a world for action ; not tor moping and droning in." 

" As you do," added his sister. 

"Jane MurdstoDO, leave it to me, if you please. I 
say, David, to the young this is a world for action, and 
not for moping and droning in. It is especially so for a 
young boy of your disposition, which requires a great 
deal of correcting ; and to which no greater service can 
be done than to force it to conform to the waye of the 
working world, anfl to bend it and break it" 

" For stubbornness won't do here," said bis sister. 
" What it wants is, to be crushed. And crushed it must 
be. Shall be, tool" 
• He gave her a look, half in remonstrance, half in 
approval, and went on : — 

" I suppose you know, David, that I am not rich. At 
any rate, you know it now. You have received some 
considerable education already. Education is costly ; 
and even if it were not, and I could afford it, I am 
of opinion that it would not be at alt advantageous to 
you to be kept at a school. What is before you is a 
fight with the world ; and the sooner yoti begin it, the 
bfLter." 

I think it occurred to me that I had already begun it, 
in my poor wayj bat it occurs to me now, whether 

"Tou have heard 'the conntdng-house ' mentioned 

Mmetimes," said Mr. Murdstone. 
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•The coandng-bouse, Bir?"" I repeated 

" Of Murdatone aad Grinbj, in tbe wine trade," he 
replied. 

I Buppoee I looked uncertain, for he went on hastily ; 

" You have heard the ' count! og-houee ' mentioned, or 
the business, or the cellars, of tbe wharf, or something 
about it." 

" I think I have heard tbe business mentioned, sir," I 
said, remembering what I vaguely knew of his and his 
aster's resources. " But I don't know when." 

" It does not matter when," he returned. " Mr. Quin- 
ion manages that business." 

I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood look- 
ing out of window. 

** Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment to , 
some other boys, and that he sees no reofion why it 
shouldn't, on the same terms, give employment to yon." 

" He baring," Mr. Quinion observed in a low voice, 
and half tuning round, "no other prospect, Murd 
stone." 

Mr. Hurdstone, with an impatient, even an angry 
gesture, resumei], without noticiog what he had said: 

"Those terms are, that yoa will earn enough for your- 
self to provide for your eating and drinking, and pocket- 
money. Tour lodging (which I have arranged for) will 
be paid by me. So will your washing " — 

— " Which will be kept down to my estimate," said 
his sister. 

" Your clothes will be looked after for you, too," said 
Mr. Murdstone ; " as you will not be able, yet awhile, 
to get them for yourself. So you are now going to Lon- 
don, David, with Mr. Quinion, to begin tbe world on 
your own account." 
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" In short, you are provided for," observed his sister ; 
** and will please to do your duty," 

Though I quite understood that the purpose of this 
announcement was to get rid of me, I have no distinct 
remembrance whether it pleased or frightened me. My 
impression is, that I was in a state of confusion about it, 
and, oscillating between the two points, touched neither. 
Nor had I much time for the clearing of my thoughts, 
as Mr. Quinion was to go upon the morrow. 

Behold me, on the morrow, in a much-worn little 
white hat, with a black crape round it for my mother, a 
black jacket, and a pair of hard, stiff corduroy trousers, 
which Miss Murdstone considered the best armor for the 
legs in that fight with the world which was now to come 
off: behold me so attired, and with my little worldly all 
before me in a small trunk, sitting, a lone lorn child (as 
Mrs. Gummidge might have said), in the post-chaise that 
was carrying Mr. Quinion to the London coach at Yar- 
mouth ! See, how our house and church aro lessening 
in the distance ; how the grave beneath the tree is blotted 
out by intervening objects ; how the spiro points upward 
finom my old playground no more, and the sky is empty ! 
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CHAPTEB XL 

t BBOIM Lire ON MT OWN ACCOUNT, AND DON^ USK IT. 

I KNOW eoongh of the world now, to have almost lost 
the capacity of being mnch snrprbed by anything ; but 
it is matter of some surprise to me, even now, that I can 
have been so easily thrown away at such an age. A child 
of excellent abilities, and with strong powers of observa- 
tion, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt bodily or men' 
UUly, it seems wonderful to me that nobody should have 
made any sign in mj behalf. But none was made ; and 
I became, at t«n years old, a little laboring hind in the 
service of Murdatone and Grinbj'. 

Murdstone and Grinby's warehouse was at the water 
^e. It was down in Blackfriars. Modem improve- 
ments have altered the place; but it waa the last house 
at the bottom of a narrow street, curving down bill to 
the river, with some stairs at the end, where people took 
boat. It was a crazy old house with a wharf of ils own, 
abutting on the water when the tide was in, and oq the 
mud when the tide was out, and literally overrun with 
rats. Its panelled rooros, discolored with the dirt and 
■moke of a hundred years, I dare say ; its decaying floors 
and staircase ; the squealing and scuffling of the old 
gray rata down in the cellars; and the dirt and rotten- 
ness of the place ; are things, not of many years ago, in 
my mind, but of the present instant. The; are all before 
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me, just as they were in the evil hour when I went 
among them for the first time, with my trembling hand 
in Mr. Quinion's. 

Murdstone and Grinby's trade was among a good 
many kinds of people, but an important branch of it was 
the supply of wines and spirits to certain packet ships. 
I forget now where they chiefly went, but I think there 
were some among them that made voyages both to the 
East and West Indies. I know that a great many 
empty bottles were one of the consequences of this traf- 
fic, and that certain men and boys were employed to ex- 
amine them against the light, and reject those that were 
flawed, and to rinse and wash them. When the empty 
bottles ran short, there were labels to be pasted on full 
ones, or corks to be fitted to them ; or seals to be put 
upon the corks, or finished bottles to be packed in casks. 
All this work was my work, and of the boys employed 
upon it I was one. 

There were three or four of us, counting me. My 
working place was established in a comer of the ware- 
house, where Mr. Quinion could see me, when he chose 
to stand up on the bottom rail of his stool in the count- 
ing-house, and look at me through a window above the 
desk. Hither, on the first momhig of my so auspiciously 
beginning life on my own account, the oldest of the reg- 
ular boys was summoi^d to show me my business. His 
name was Mick Walker, and he wore a ragged apron 
and a paper cap. He informed me that his father was a 
bargeman, and walked, in a black velvet head-dress, in 
the Lord Mayor's Show. He also informed me that our . 
principal associate would be another boy whom he intro- 
duced by the — to me — extraordinary name of Mealy 
Potatoes. I discovered, however, that this youth had 
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not been christened bj tbat name, bat that it had be«i 
bnatowed upon him in the warebonse, on account of bm 
complexion, which nos pale -or mealy. Healy's father 
was a waterman, who had the additional distinction of 
being a fireman, and was engaged as ancb at one of the 
large theatres ; where some joang relation of Healj'a 
— I think his little sister — did Imps in the Panto- 
No words can express the secret agony of mj soul aa 
I sunk into this companionship ; compared these heoce- 
forth every-day asaociBtes with those of my happier 
childhood — not to say with Steerfbrlh, Traddles, and 
the rest of those boys ; and felt my hopes of growing up 
to be a learned and distinguished man crushed in my 
bosom. The deep remembranoe of the sense I had, of 
being utterly without hope dow ; of the shame I felt in 
my position ; of the nusery it was to my young heart to 
believe that day by day what I had learned, and thought, 
and delighted in, and raised my fancy and my emulatioa 
up t^, would pass away from me, little by little, never to 
be brought back any more, — cannot be written. As oflen 
as Mick Walker went away in the course of that fore- 
noon, I mingled my tears with the water in which I waa 
washing the bottles ; and sobbed as if there were a Saw 
in my own breast, and it were in danger of bnrsting. 

The counting-house clodt was at half-past twelve, and 
Ihere was general preparation for going to dmner, when 
Mr. Quinion tapped at the oounting-honse window, and 
beckoned to me h> go in. I went in, and fosDd there a 
itoutish, middJe-aged person, in a brown surtout and 
black tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his head 
(which was a large one, and very shiniog) than there 
if upon an egg, and with a very extensive Awe, which 
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he tnroed full upon me. His clothes were shabby, bol 
he had an imposing shirt-oollar on. He carried a jaun^ 
sort of a stick, with a large pair of rust; tasselt to it ; 
and a quiszing-glass hung outside his coat, — fbr orna- 
ment, I atterwards found, as be veiy seldom lookeil 
through it, and couldn't see anything when he did. 

"This," said Mr. Quinion, in allusioD to myself, "is 
he." 

" This," said the stranger, with a certain condescend- 
ing roll in his voice, and a certain indescribable air of do- 
ing something genteel, which impressed me very much, 
« is Master Copperiield. I hope I see you well, sir F " 

I s^ I was very well, and hoped he was. I was 
eufHciently ill at ease, Heaven knows ; bul it was not 
in ray nature to complain much at that time of my life^ 
so I said I was very well, and hoped he was. 

" I am," said the stranger, " thank Heaven, quite well. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Murdstone, in which 
he mentions that he would desire me to receive into 
an apartment in the rear of my house, which is at pres- 
ent unoccupied — and is, in short, to be let as a — in 
short," said the stranger, with a smile and in a burst 
of confidence, " as a bedroom — the young l>eginner 
whom I have now the pleasure to" — and the stranger 
waved his hand, and settled his chin in his shirt collar. 

" This is Mr. Micawber," said Mr. Quinion to me. 

" Ahem ! " said the stranger, " that is my name." 

" Mr. Micawber," said Mr. Quinion, " is known to 
Mr. Murdstone. He takes orders fbr us on commission, 
when he can get any. He has been written to by Mr. 
Murdstone, on the subject of your lodgings, and he will 
receive you as a lodger," 

" My address," stud Mr. Micawber, " is Windsor Ter- 
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race, City Road. I — in ebort," said Mi. Micawber, 
with the same genteel air, and in another bnrst of ooa< 
fidence — "I live there." 

I made him a bow. 

' Under the impression," said Mr. Micawber, " that 
jour peregrinations in this metropolis have not as yet 
been extenuve, and that jou might have some difficulty 
in penetrating the arcana of the Modem Babylon in ihe 
direction of the City Road — in short," said Mr. Mi- 
cawber, in another burst of confidence, " that you might 
lose yourself — I shall be happy to call this evening, 
and install you in the knowledge of the nearest way." 

I thanked him with all my heart ; for it was friendly 
in him to ^er to take that tronble. 

" At what hour," said Mr. Micawber, " shall I " — 

" At about eight," said Mr. Quinion. 

" At about eight," said Mr. Micawber. *■ I beg to 
wish you go0d day, Mr. Quinion. I will intrude no 
longer." 

So he pat on hb hat, and went ont with his cane 
under his arm : very upright, and humming a tnne when 
he was clear of the counting-house. 

Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be as useful 
as I could in the warehonse of Murdstone and Grinby, 
at a calory, 1 think, of six shillings a week. I am not 
clear whelbar it was six or seven. I am inclined to 
Ifclieve, from my uncertainty on this head, that it was 
(<ix at first and seven afterwards. He paid me a week 
down (from his own pocket, I beUeve) ; and I gave 
Mealy sixpence out of it to get my trunk carried to 
Windsor Terrace at night ; it being too heavy for my 
strength, small as it was. I paid sixpence more for my 
dinner, which was a meat pie and a turn at a neigh- 
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boring pomp i and passed the hour wUch vas allowed 
for tlutt meal, in walking about the itreeta. 

At the appoiDted time in tfae evening, Mr. Hieawber 
reappeared. I washed mj hands and fkce, to do the 
greater honor to his gentility, and we walked to our 
houae, as I suppose I most now call it, tt^ether ; Mr. 
Uicawber impressing the names of streets, and the 
shapes of corner-booses apon me, as we went along, that 
I might And my way back easily in the mormng. 

Arriyed at his house in Windsor T^raoe (which I 
noticed was shabby like himself, hut also, like himself^ 
made all the show it could), be presented me to Mn. 
Uicawber, a thin and Ended lady, not at all yonng, who 
was uttiog in the parlor (the first floor was allogelher 
unfurnished, and the blinds were kept down to delude 
the neighbors), with a bal^ at her breast This babj 
was one of twins ; and I may r^nark here that I hardly 
ever, in all my experience of the family, saw both the 
twins detached from Mrs. MIcawber at the same time. 
One of them was always taking refreshment. 

"Riere were two other children ; Master Micawber, 
aged about four, and Miss Micawber, aged about three. 
These, and a dark-complexioDed youDg woman, with a 
habit of snorting, who was servant to the family, and 
informed me, before half an hour had expired, that she 
was "a Orfling," and came from St. Luke's workhouse, 
in the neighborhood, completed the establishment. My 
room was at the top of the house, at the back ; a close 
chamber ; stencilted all over with an ornament which 
my young imagination represented as a blue moffin ; and 
very scantily furnished. 

" I never thought," stud Mn. Micawber when she 
came up, twin and all, to show me the apartment, and 
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Mt down to take breath, "before I was married, wbea 
I lived with papa and mama, that I should ever find 
It necesBarj to take a lodger. But Mr. Micewber being 
in difflcnltiei, all considerations of private feeling mual 
giTB Way." 

I aaid, " Yet, Ma'am." 

"Mr. Mioawber'B difficulties are almost overwhelin- 
ing JQBt at present," said Mrs. Micawber; "and whether 
it is possible to bring him through them, I don't know. 
When I lived at bome with papa and mama, I.reallj 
should have bardly understood what the word meant) in 
the sense in which I Aow employ it, but ezperientia 
does it— as papa used to say." 

I cannot satisfy myself whetiier she told me that Mr. 
MicRwber had been an officer in the Marines, or whether 
I bare imagined it. I only know that I believe to this 
hour that he wot in the Marines once upon a time ; 
without knowing why. He was a sort of town travel- 
ler for a number of miscellaneous houses, now ; but 
made little or mthing of it, I am afraid. 

" If Mr. Micawber's creditors wtfl not give him timet" 
said Mrs. Micawber, "they mast take the consequences: 
and the sooner they bring it to an issne the better. 
Blood cannot be obtained from a stone, neither can any- 
thing on account be obtained at present (not to men- 
tion law expenses) from Mr. Micawber." 

I never can quite understand whether my preoocioas 
self-dependenoe confused Mrs. Micawber in reference to 
my age, or whether she was so full of the subject that 
ihe would have talked about it to the very twins if 
there had been nobody else to communicate with ; but thie 
was the strain in which she began, and she went on ao- 
jordingly all the time I knew her. 
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Poor Mrs. Micawberl She said ebe had tried to 
exert herself; and so, I have no doubt, she had. The 
centre of the street-door was perfectly covered with a 
great brass-plate, on which was engraved " Mrs. Micaw- 
ber's Boarding Establishment for Young Ladies ; " but 
I never found that anj yoang lady had ever been to 
school there ; or that any yonng lady ever came, or 
proposed h> come ; or that the least preparation was ever 
made to receive any yonng lady. The only visitors I 
over saw or heard of, were creditors. Thty used to 
come at all boura, and some of them were quite fero- 
cious. One dirty-raced man, I think he was a boot- 
maker, used to edge himself into the passage as early 
as seven o'clock in the morning, and call up the stairs 
to Mr. Micawber — " Come i Tou a'n't out yet, you 
know. Pay us, will you ? Don't hide, you know ; that's 
mean. I wouldn't be mean if I was you. Pay us, will 
you ? You just pay ns, d'ye hear ? Come I " Receiv- 
ing no answer to these taunU, he would mount in hts 
wrath to the words " swindlers " and "robbers;" and 
these being ineffectual too, would sometimes go to the 
extremity of crossing the street, and roaring up at the 
windows of the second floor, where he knew Mr. Mi- 
cawber was. At these times, Mr. Micawber would bo 
transported with grief and mortification, even to the 
length (as I was once made aware by a scream from his 
wife) of making motions at himself with a razor ; but 
within half an hour afterwards, he would polish up his 
shoes with extraordinary pains, and go out humming n 
tune wiUi a greater air of gentility than ever. Mr^ 
Micawber was quite as elastic I have known her to 
be thrown into feinting fits by the king's taxes at three 
o'clock, and to eat lamb-chops, breaded, and drink warm 
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ale* (paid for witii two teaspoons thai had gooe to the 
pawitbroker's) at four. Od one occasion, when an exe- 
cution had just been put in, coming home through some 
chance as early as six o'clock, I saw her lying (of 
course with a twin) under the grate in a swoon, with 
her hair aU torn about her face ; bat I never knew her 
more cheerful than she was, that very same night, over 
a veal-cutlet before the kitchen fire, telling me Btorica 
about her papa and mama, and the company they used 
to keep. 

In this bouse, and with this family, I passed my leisnre 
time. My own exclusive breakfast of a penny loaf and 
a pennyworth of milk, I provided myself, I kept another 
small loa^ and a modicum of cheese, on a particular 
shelf of a particular cupboard, to make my supper on 
when I came back at night This made a bole in the 
six or seven shillings, I know well ; and I was out at tbe 
warehouse all day, and had to support myself on that 
money all the week. From Monday morning until Sat- 
urday night, I had no advice, no counsel, no encourage- 
ment, no consolation, no assiBtance, no support, of any 
kind, from any one, that I can call to mind, as I hope to 
go to heaven ! 

I was so young and childish, and so little qualified — ■ 
how could 1 be otherwise? — to undertake the whole 
charge of my own existence, that often, in going to Murd- 
stone and Grinby's, of a morning, I could not resist the 
stale pastry put out for sale at half-price at the pastry- 
cooks' doors, and spent in that the money I should have 
kept for my dinner. Then, I went without my dinner, 
or bought a roll or a sUce of pudding. I remember two 
pudding-shops between which I was divided, according 
lu uiy tiuances. One was in a court close lo Si. Martin's 
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Cburch — at the back of the cknrcb, — which ii oo« 
ranoved alt(^ther. The pudding at that shop w«* 
made of eturaDts, and was rather a spedal pudding, but 
was dear, twopennjrworth not being larger than a pennj- 
wortb of more ordinary pudding. A good shop for the 
latter was in the Strand — Bomewhere in that par. 
which has been rebuilt since. It was a stont pale pud- 
ding, heavy aod flabby, and with great flat raisins in i^ 
■tuck in whole at wide distances apart It came up hot 
at about my time every day, and many a day did I dine 
off it When I dined regularly and lumdsomely, I had 
a saveloy and a penny-loaf, or a fourpenoy plale of rei5 
beef from a cook's shop ; or a plate of bread and cbet-'u 
and a glass of beer, from a miserable old public- ho ,i^'i 
opposite our place of business, called the Lion, or tho 
Lion and something else that I have foi^otten. Once, 1 
remember carrying my own bread (which I had Irou^hi 
from home in the morning) under my arm, wrap^jt^d iu a 
piece of paper, like a book, and going to a faa.ouf ab* 
mode beef-house near Drury Lane, and or'leriitg a 
"small plate" of that delicacy to eat with it Wliat Ihe 
waiter thought of such a strange little apparilinn ciniing 
in all alone, I don't know ; bat I can see him no^, eiw- 
ing at me as I ate my dinner, and bringing >ip the otlier 
waiter to look. I gave him a halfpeany for liiiu'clf. and 
I wish he hadn't taken it 

We had half an hour, I think, for tea. WLen I had 
money enough, I used to get half a pint of ready-made 
coffee and a slice of bread and butter. Wla-n I bad 
none, I used to look at a venison-shop in FIcti-Street ; 
or I liave strolled, at such a time, aa &r -.ts Coveat Gar- 
den Markut, and stared at the pine-ap; les. I was fond 
of wandering about the Adelphi, bccauM.- it was a mys- 
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UrionH place, with those dar4t arches. 1 see myself 
emerging one evening from some of these arolies, on a 
little pnblic-hon^ dose to the river, with an open space 
before it, where some coal-heavers were dancing) to 
look at whom I sat down upon a bench. I wonder what 
they thought of me I 

I was sudi a child, and so little, that frequently when 
I went into the bar of a strange public-honse fbr a glass 
of ale or porter, to moist«n what I had had for dinner, 
they were afraid to give it me. I remember one hot 
evening I went into the bar of a public-house, and said 
to the landlord : 

"'Wliat is yonr best^yonr wry bett — ale a glass?" 
For it was a special occasion. I don't know what. It 
may have been my birthday. 

" Twopence-halfpenny," saya the landlord, " is the 
price of the Genuine Stunning ale." 

" Then," says I, prodadng the money, " juet draw tne 
a glass of the Genuine Stunning, if you please, with a 
good head to it." 

The landlord looked at me in return over the bar, 
from head to foot, with a strange smile on hia face ; and 
instead of drawing the beer, looked round the screen and 
said something to his wife. She came out from behind 
it, with her work in her hand, and joined him in survey- 
ing me. Here we stand, all three, before me now. The 
landlord in his shirts-sleeves, leaning against the bar 
window-frame ; his wife tookir^ over the little half-door ; 
and I, in some confusion, looking up at them from out- 
side the partition. They asked me a good many ques- 
tions ; as, what my name was, how old I was, where I 
lived, bow I was employed, and how I came there. To 
all of which, that I might commit nobody, I invented, J 
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am afraid, appropriate answers. The; served me with 
the ale, thoagb I anspect it was not the Genuine Stua- 
nug; aod the landlord's wife, opening the little half- 
door of the har, and bending down, gave me mj mone; 
back, and gave me a kiaa that was half-admiring, and 
haUnximpassionaCe, bnt all womanly and good, I am sure. 

I know I do not esaggerale, anconsciousl; and unin- 
(eutionallji, the ecantiaess of my resources or the difficuN 
ties of my life. I know that if a Bhilling were given me 
by Mr. Quinion at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a 
tea. I know that I woriied from morning until night, 
with common men and boys, a shabby child. I know 
that I lounged about the streets, insufficiently and nnsat* 
isfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of Giod, 
I might easily have been, for any care that was taken 
of me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

Yet I held some station at Murdstone and Grinby's 
too. Besides that Ur. Quinion did what a careless man 
so occupied, and dealing with a thing so anomalous, could, 
to treat me as one upon a different footing from the rest, 
I never said, to man or boy, how it was that I came to 
be there, or gave the least iDdi''«tJon of being sorry that 
I was there. That I suffered in secret, and that I suf- 
fered exquisitely, no one ever knew but I. How muck 
I suffered, it is, as I have stud already, utterly beyond 
my power to tell. But I kept my own counsel, and I 
did my work. I knew from the first, that, if I could not 
do my work as well as any of the rest, I could not hold 
myself above slight and contempL I soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skilful as either of the other 
boys. Though perfectly familiar with them, my conduct 
and manner were different enough from theirs to place ■ 
space between us. They and the men generally spoke 
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of me as " the little geni," or " the young Suffolker." A 
certain man named Gregory, who was foreman of the 
packers, and another named Tipp, who was the carman, 
and wore a red jacket, need to address me Bometimes as 
" David : " but I think it was mostly when we were 
reiy confidential, and when I had made some efforts to 
entertain them, over our work, with some results of the 
old readings ; which were fast perishing out of inj re< 
membrance. Uealy Potatoes uprose (mce, and rebelled 
agtunet my being so distinguished; but Mick Walker 
settled him in no time. 

My rescue from this kind of existence I considered 
quite hopeless, and abandoned, as such, altogether. I 
am solemnly convinced that I never for one hour was 
reconciled lo it, or was otherwise than miserably unhap- 
py ; but I bore it ; and even to Peggotty, partly for the 
love of her and partly for shame, never io any letter 
(though many passed between us) revealed the truth. 

Mr. Micanber'a difficulties were an addition to the 
distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I be> 
came quite attached to the family, and used lo walk 
about, busy with Mrs. Micawber'a calculations of ways 
and means, and heavy with the weight of Mr. Micaw- 
ber'a debts. On a Saturday night, which was my grand 
treat, — partly because it was a great thing to walk 
home with sis or seven shillings in my pocket, looking 
into the shops and thinking what such a sum would buy, 
and- partly because I went home early, — Mrs. Micawber 
would make the most heart-rending confidences to me ; 
also on a Sunday morning, when I mixed the portion of 
lea or coffee I had bought over-night, in a little shaving- 
pot, and sat late at my breakfast. It was nothing at all 
unusual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently at the begin' 
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am air^d, appropriate aaswera. Tbej served me with 
th« ale, though I auspect it was not IJie Gfiouine Stuo- 
niDg; and the landlord'a wife, opeoiDg the little half- 
door of the bar, and bending down, gave me ray money 
back, and gave me a kisa that was half-admiring, and 
half-compassionate, bnt all womanly and good, I «m sore. 

I know I do not esa^^crate, unconsciously and unin- 
leutionally, the scantiness of my resources or the difficul' 
ties of my life. I know that if a shilling were given me 
by Mr. Quinion at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a 
tea. I know that I worked from morning until night, 
with common men and boys, a shabby child. I know 
that I lounged about the streets, insufficiently and unsat' 
istactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, 
I might easily have been, for any care that was taken 
of me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

Yet I held some station at Murdstone and Grinby'a 
too. Besides that Mr. Quinion did what a careless man 
so occnpted, and dealing with a thing so anomalous, could, 
to treat me as one upon a different fooling from the rest, 
I never said, to man or boy, how it was that I came to 
be there, or gave the least indi'-^tion of being sorry that 
I was there. That I suffered in secret, and that I suf- 
fered exquisitely, no one ever knew but I. How much 
I suffered, it is, as I have said already, utterly beyond 
my power to tell. But I kept my own counsel, and I 
did my work. I knew from the first, that, if 1 could not 
do my work as well as any of the rest, 1 could not hold 
myself above slight and contempt. I soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skilful as either of the other 
boys. Though perfectly familiar with them, my conduct 
and manner were different enough from theirs to place a 
space between us. They and the men generally spoke 
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of me as " tbe little gent," or " the young Sufiblker." A 
certain man named Gregory, who was ToremBn of the 
packers, and another namecl Tipp, who was the carman, 
and wore a red jacket, need to address me eometimea as 
" David : " but I think it was mostly when we were 
very confidential, and when I had made some efforts to 
entertun them, over our work, with some results of Ihe 
old readings ; which were fast perishing out of ray re- 
membrance. Mealy Potatoes uprose once, and rebelled 
against my being so distingmshed ; but Mick Walker 
B4>ttled him in no time. 

My rescue from this kind of existeuce I considered 
quito hopeless, and abandoned, as such, altogether. I 
am solemnly convinced that I never for one hour was 
reconciled to it, or was otherwise than miserably unhap- 
py ; but I bore it ; and even to Peggotty, partly for the 
love of her and partly for shame, never in any letter 
(though many passed between us) revealed the truth. 

Mr. MicBwber's difficulties were an addition to the 
distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I be- 
came quito attached to the bmily, and used to walk 
about, busy with Mrs. Micawber's calculations of ways 
and means, and heavy with the weight of Mr. Micaw- 
ber's debts. On a Saturday night, which was my grand 
treat, — partly because it was a great thing to walk 
home with six or seven shillings in my pocket, looking 
into the shops and thinking what such a sum would buy, 
and-partJy because I went home early, — Mrs.Micawber 
would make the most heart-rending confidences to 
also on a Sunday morning, when I mixed the portii 
tea or coffee I had bought over-night, in a little shaving- 
pot, and sat late at my breakfast. It was nothing at all 
tmusual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently at the begin- 
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un afraid, appropriate answers. Tbey eeired me with 
the ale, though I suspect it was not the GeDuiae Stun> 
□ing ; and the kiudlord's wife, opening the little half- 
dtmr of the bar, and bending dowo, gave me my money 
back, and gave me a kiss that was balf-admiring, and 
half-compassionate, but all womanly and good, I am sure. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unin- 
teutionatly, the scantiness of my resources or the difficul- 
^es of my life. I know that if a shilling were given ma 
by Nx. Quinion at any dme, I spent it in a dinner or a 
tea. I know that I worked from morning until night, 
with common men and boys, a shabby child. I know 
t^t I lounged about the streets, insufficiently and onsat- 
isfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, 
I migbt easily have been, for any care that was taken 
of me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

Tet I held some station at Murdstone and Grinby'a 
too. Besides that Mr. Quinion did what a careless man 
so occupied, and dealing witli a thing so anomalous, could, 
to treat me as one upon a different footing from the rest, 
I never said, to man or l)oy, how it was that I came to 
be there, or gave the least indi^^tion of being sorry that 
I was there. That I suffered in secret, and that I euf' 
fered exquisitely, no one ever knew but I. How much 
I suffered, it is, as I have said already, utterly beyond 
my power to telL But I kept my own counsel, and I 
did my woik. I knew from the first, that, if I could not 
do my work as well as any of the rest, 1 could not hold 
myself above slight and contempt. I soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skilful as either of the other 
boys. Though perfectly familiar with them, my conduct 
and manner were different enough from theirs to place a 
space between us. They and the men generally spoke 
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of me aa " the little gent," or ** the young Suffolker." A 
certain man named Gregory, who waa foreman of the 
packers, and another named Tipp, who was the carman, 
and wore a red jacket, nsed to address me sometimes aa 
" David : " but I think it was mostly when we were 
very confidential, and when I had made some efforts to 
entertain them, over our work, with some results of the 
old readings ; which were fast perishing out of my re- 
membrance. Mealy Potatoes uprose once, and rebelled 
agunst my being so distinguished ; but Mick Walker 
settled him in no time. 

Uy reacne from this kind of existence I considered 
quite hopeless, and abandoned, as such, altogether. I 
am solemnly convinced that I never for one hour was 
reconciled to il, or was otherwise than miserably unhap- 
py ; but I bore it ; and even to Peggotty, partly for the 
love of her and partly for shame, never in any letter 
(though many passed between us) revealed the truth. 

Mr. Micawber's difficulties were an addition to the 
distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I be- 
came quite attached to the family, and used to walk 
about, busy with Mrs. Micawber's calculations of ways 
and means, and heavy with the weight of Mr. Micaw- 
ber's debts. On a Saturday night, which was my grand 
treat, — partly because it was a great thing to walk 
home with six or seven shillings in my pocket, looking 
inbD the shops and thinking what such a sum would buy, 
and' partly because I went home early, — Mrs. Micawber 
would make the most heart-rending confidences to me ; 
also on a Sunday morning, when I mixed the portion of 
tea or coffee I bad bought over-night, in a little shaving- 
pot, and sat late at my breakfast. It was nothing at all 
onasual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently at the begin- 
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Diog of one of these Saturday night conversations, and 
sing aboat Jack's delight being his lovely Nan, towards 
the end of it. I have known him come home to sappef 
with a flood of tears, and a declaration that nothing was 
now left bat a jail ; and go to bed making a calculation 
of the expense of putting bow-windows to the house, 
'^ in case anything turned up," which was his i&vorite 
expression. And Mrs. Micawber was just the same. 

A curious equality of friendship, originating, I sup* 
pose, in our respective circumstances, sprung up between 
me and these people notwithstanding the ludicrous dis- 
parity in our years. But I never allowed m3r8elf to be 
prevailed upon to accept any invitation to eat and drink 
with them out of their stock (knowing that they got on 
badly with the butcher and baker, and had often not too 
much for themselves), until Mrs. Micawber took me into 
her entire confidence. This she did one evening as fol- 
lows: 

" Master Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawber, " I make 
no stranger of you, and therefore do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Micawber's difficulties are coming to a 
cnsis. 

It made me very miserable to hear it, and I looked at 
Mrs. Micawber's red eyes with the utmost sympathy. 

*• With the exception of the heel of a Dutch cheese — 
which is not adapted to the wants of a young family ** ^ 
said Mrs. Micawber, '' there is really not a scrap of any- 
thing in the larder. I was accustomed to speak of the 
larder when I lived with papa and mama, and I used the 
word almost unconsciously. What I mean to express, is, 
that there is nothing to eat in the house.** 

'* Dear me ! " I said, in great concern. 

I had two or three shillings of my week's money in 
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IBJ pocket — from which I prenume that it must have 
bt»n on a Wednesday night when ve held tbia conveisa- 
4ion — and I hastily prodnced them, and with heartfelt 
emotion hegged Mrs. Uicawber to accept of them as a 
loan. But that lady, kissing me, and making me put 
them back in my pocket, replied that ahe couldn't think 
of it. 

"No, my dear Master CopperAeld,'' sud she, "ha 
be it from my thoughts I But you have a dUcretion 
beyond your years, and can render me another kind 
of service, if you will ; and a service I will thankfoUy 
accept of." 

I b^ged Mrs. Hicawber to name it. 

" I have parted with the plate myself," said Hrs. 
Micawber. " Six tea, two salt, and a pair of sugars, I 
have at different times borrowed money oo, in secret} 
with my own hands. Bat the twins are a great tie ; and 
to me, with my recolIectioHB of papa and mama, these 
transactions are very painful. There are still a few 
trifles that we could part with. Mr. MicawbeKs feelings 
would never allow Atm to dispose of them ; and Clickett" 
— this was the girl from the workhouse — " being of a 
vulgar mind, would take painful liberties if so much con- 
fidence was reposed in her. Master CopperSeld, if X 
might ask you" — 

I understood Mrs. Micawber now, and begged her to 
make use of me to any extent. I began to dispose of 
the more portable articles of property that very evening ; 
and went out on a similar expedition almost every morn- 
ing, before I went to Murdstone and Grinby's. 

Mr. Micawber had a few books on a little chiffonier, 
whitdi he called the library ; and those went fiiat I 
sarried them, one after another, to a book-stall in the 
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City-road — one part of vhich, near our hoose, was 
altDoet all book-stalli and bird-ebopa then — and sold 
tbem for whatever the; would bring. The keeper of 
this hook-stRll, who lived in a little house behind it, used 
to get tipey every night, and to be violently scolded hy 
hia wife every morning. More than once, when I went 
there early, I had andience of him in a tura-up bedstead, 
Kith a cut in his forehead or a black eye, bearing wit- 
ness to hia exceaaes overnight (I am afraid he was 
quarrelaome in hia drink), and he, with a shokiDg hand, 
endeBVoring to find the needful shillings in one or other 
of thri pockets of his clothes, which lay upon the floor, 
while his wife, with a baby in her arms and her shoes 
down at heel, never left off rating him. Sometimea he 
had lost hia money, and then he would ask me to eall 
again i but hb wife had always got some — had taken 
bis, I dare aay, white he was drunk — and secretly 
completed the bargain on the stairs, as we went down 

At the pawnbroker's shop, too, I began to be very 
well known. The principal gentleman who officiated 
behind the counter, took a good deal of notice of me ; 
and often got me, I recollect, to decline a Latin noun or 
adjective, or to conjugate a Latin verb, in his ear, while 
he transacted my business. After all these occasions 
Mnt. Micawber made a little treat, which was generally 
a supper ; and there was a peculiar relish in theae meals 
which I well remember. 

At last M{. Micawber's difficulties came to a crisis, 
and he was arrested early one morning, and carried ovei 
to the King's Bench Prisou in the Borough. He told 
me, as he went out of the house, that the God of day 
h:ul now gone down upon him — and I really thought 
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his henrt was broken and mlae too. But I heard, after- 
wards, that he was seen to play a lively game of skittles, 
before noon. 

On the first Sunday after he was taken there, I was 
to go aud see hiin, aiid have dinner with hiui. I was to 
ask my way to such a place, and just short of that place 
I should see such aootfaer place, and just short of that 
I should see a yard, which I was to cross, and keep 
straight on until I saw a turnkey. All this I did ; 
and when at last I did see a turnkey (poor litUe fellow 
that I was !), and thought how, when Boderick Random 
was in a debtors' prison, there was a man there with 
nothing on him but an old rug, the turnkey swam before 
my dimmed eyes and my beating heart. • 

Mr. Mioawber was waiting for me within the gale, 
and we went up to his room (top story hut one), aud 
cried very much. He solemnly conjured me, I remem- 
ber, to take warning by his fate ; and Ut .observe that if 
a man had twenty pounds a year for his income, and 
spent nineteen pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, 
he would be happy, but that if he spent twenty pounds 
one he would be miserable. After which he borrowed a 
shilling of me for porter, gave me a written order on 
Mrs. Micawber for the amount, and put away his pocket- 
handkerchief, and cheered up. 

We sat before a little fire, with two bricks put within 
the rusted grate, one on each side, to prevent its burning 
too many coals; unlil another debtor, who shared the 
room with Mr. Micawber, came in from, the bakehouse 
with the loin of mutton which was our joint-stock repast. 
Then I was sent up to "Captain Hopkins" in the room 
overhead, with Mr. Micawber's compliments, and I was 
his young friend, and would Captain Hopkins lend me a 
knife and fork. 
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Optain Hopkins lent me the kaife and fork, irith hit 
complimente to Mr. Micawber. There waa a reiy dirty 
lady in bis little room, and two wan girls, his daughter^ 
with Bho<^ heads of hair. I thoaght it was better to 
borrow Captain Hopkins's knife and fork, than Captain 
Hopkins's oomb> The captain himself was in the last 
extremity of shabbineas, with large whiskers, and an old, 
old brown great-coat with no other coat below it. I saw 
his bed rolled up in a comer; and what plates and dishes 
and pots he had, on a slielf ; and I divined (God knows 
how) that though the two girls with the shock heads of 
hair were Captain Hopkins's children, the dirty lady was 
not married to Caplain Hopkins. My timid station on 
his threshold was not occupied more than a conple of 
minatAa at most ; but I came down again with all this 
in my knowledge, as surely as the knife and fork were 
in my band. 

There was something gypsy-like and agreeable in the 
dinner, after all. I took back Captain Hopkins's knife 
and fork early in the afternoon, and went home to com- 
fort Hra. Micawber with an account of my visit She 
fitinted wtien she saw me return, and made a little jug 
of egg-hot afterwards to conrate ua while we talked it 

I don't know how the household furniture came to be 
sold for the fiunily benefit, or who sold it, except that I 
did not. Sold it was, however, and carried away in a 
van i except the beds, a few chairs, and the kitchen 
table. With (heae posseaaions we encamped, aa it were, 
in the two parlors of the emptied house in Windsor 
Terrace ; Mrs. Micawber, the children, the Orfling, and 
myself; and Uved in those rooms night and day. - I have 
DO idea for how long, though it seems to me for a long 
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time. At last Mrs. Micawber resolved to move into 
the prisoD, where Mr. Micawber had now eecnred a 
room to himseir. So I look the key of the house to the 
landlord, who was very glad to get it ; and the beds were 
sent over to the King's Bench, except mine, for which a 
little room was hired outside the walls in the neighbor- 
liood of that Institution, very much to mj satisfaction, 
since the Micawben and I had become too used to 
one another, in our troubles, to part. The Orfling 
was likewise accommodated with an inexpensive lodg- 
ing in the same neighborhood. Mine was a quiet 
bai^-garret with a sloping roof, commanding a pleasant 
prospect of a timber-yard ; and when I took possession 
of it, with the reflection that Mr. Micawber's troubles 
bad come to a crisis at last, I thought it quite a 
paradise. 

All this time I was working at Murdstone and Grin- 
by's in the same common way, and with the same com- 
mon companions, and with the same sense of unmerited 
degradation as at first. But I never, happily for me no 
doubt, mfide a single acquaintance, or spoke to any of 
the many boys whom I saw daily in going to the ware- 
house, in coming from it, and in prowling about the 
etroets at meal-timea. I led the same secretly unhappy 
life ; but I led it in the same lonely, self-reliant manner. 
The only changes I am conscious of are, first, that I bad 
grown more shabby, and secondly, that I was now re- 
lieved of much of the weight of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber's 
cares ; for some relatives or friends bad engaged to help 
them al their present pass, and they lived more com- 
fortably ia the prison than they had lived for a long 
while out of it. I used to breakfast with them now, in 
virtue of some arrangement, of which I have forgotten 
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the deUuls. I forget, too, at what hour the gat«8 were 
opened in the morning, admitting of my going in ; but I 
know that I was often up at six o'clock, and that mj 
IsToritA lounging-place in the interral was old Loudon 
Bridge, where I was wont to sit in one of the stone 
reoesaes, watching the people going by, or to loch over 
the balustrades at the sun shining in the water, and 
lighting up the golden flame on the top of the Monii' 
meat. The Orfling met me here Bometiraai, to be told 
some astonishing fictions respecting the wharves and the 
Tower ; of which I can say no more than that I hope I 
believed them myself. In the evening I used to go back - 
to the prison, and walk up and down the parade with 
Mr. Micawber ; or play casino with Mrs. Micawber, and 
hear reminiscences of her papa and mama. Whether 
Mr. Murdstone knew where I was, I am unable to say. 
I never told them at Murdstone and Grinby's. 

Mr. Micawber's afl&irs, although past their crisis, 
were very mnch involved by reason of a certain " Deed," 
of which I used to hear a great deal, and which I sup- 
pose now, to have been some former composition with 
bis creditors, though I waa so far from being clear about 
it then, that I am conscious of having confounded it with 
those demoniacal parchments which are held to have, 
once npon a time, obtained to a great extent in Ger> 
many. At laat this document appeared to be got out of 
the way, somehow ; at all events, it ceased to be the 
rock ahead it had been ; and Mrs. Micawber informed • 
me that "her family" had decided that Mr. Micawber 
should apply for his release under the Insolvent Debtors' 
Act, which would set him free, she expected, in about 
six weeks. 

" And then," said Mr Micawber, who wa; present, " I 
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have no doabt I shall, please Heaves, begin to be before- 
hand with the world, and to live in a perfectly new man- 
ner, if — in short, if anything turns np." 

By way of going in for anything that might be on the 
cards, I call to mind that Mr. Micawber, aboot this time, 
composed a petition to the House of Commons, praying 
for an alteration in the law of imprisonment for debt 1 
set down this remembrsDce here, because it is an instance 
to myself of the manner in which I fitted my old books 
to my altered life, and made stories for myself, out of the 
streets, and oat of men and women ; and how some main 
points in the character I shall unconacioasly develop, I 
suppose, in writing my life, were gradually forming all 
this while. 

There was a club in the prison, in which Mr. Micaw- 
ber, aa a gentleman, was a great authority. Mr. Micaw- 
ber had stated his idea of this petition to the club, and 
the club had strongly approved of the same. Wherefore 
Mr. Hicawber (who was a thoroughly good-natured man, 
and as active a creature about everything but his own 
affairs as ever existed, and never so happy aa when he 
was busy about something that could never be of any 
profit to him) set to work at the petition, invented it, 
engrossed it on an immense sheet of paper, spread it out 
on a table, and appointed a time for all the club, and all 
within the walla if they chose, to come up to bis room 
and sign it. 

Wlien I heard of this approaching ceremony, I was so 
anxious to see them all come in, one after another, 
though I knew the greater part of them already, and 
they me, that I got an hoar's leave of absence from 
Murdstone and Grinby's, and established myself in a 
Domer for that purpose. As many of the principal 
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members of the dub as could be got into the small room 
without filling it, supported Mr. Micawber Id front of 
the petition, wliile my old friend Captaio Hopkios (who 
had irashed himself, to do homtr to so solemn an ooca- 
sion) stationed hii^gelf close to it, to read it to alt who 
were unacquainted with its contents. The door was 
then thrown open, and the general population began to 
come in, in a long file ; several wailing ontside, while 
one entered, affixed his signature, and weilt oat. To 
everybody in succession, Captain Hopkins said : " Have 
you read it?" — "No." "Would you like to hear it 
read?" If he weakly showed the least disposition to 
hear it, Captain Hopkins, in a loud sonorous roice, gave 
him every word of it. The captain would have read it 
twenty thousand times, if twenty thousand people would 
have heard him, one by oDCi I remember a certain 
ItiBcious roll he gave to such phrases as " The people's 
representatives in parliament assemUed," "Your peti- 
tioners therefore humbly aitproad) your honorable 
house," " His gracious Heyeety's uofortunat« subjects," 
as if the words were something real in his mouth, and 
delicious to taste ; Mr. Micawber, meanwhile, listening 
with a little of an author's vanity, and contemplating 
(not severely) the spikes on the opposite wall. 

As I walked to and fro daily between Southwark and 
Blackfriars, and lounged about at meal-times in obscore 
streets, the stones of which may, for anything I know, be 
worn at this moment by my childish feet, I wonder how 
many of these people were wanting in the crowd that 
used to come filing before ma in review again, to the 
echo of Captain Hopkins's voice ! When my thoughts 
go back now, to that slow agony of my youth, I wonder 
how much of the histories I invented for such people 
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bangs like a miat of fancj' over well-remembered facta I 
When I tread the old groand, I do not wonder that I 
leem to see and plt^, going on before me, a 
romantic boy, making hia imaginative world out of bi 
strange experiences and sordid things. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

UKINO LIFE ON MT OWN ACOOUNT NO BETTRR, t FORM 



In due time Hr. Uicawber's petition was ripe Tor 
beariDg; and that gentleman was ordered to be dis- 
charged under the Act, to mj great joj. His credi- 
tors were not implacable ; and Mrs. Micawber informed 
me that even the revengeful bootmaker had declared io 
open court that he bore bim no malice, but ttiat when 
monej was owing to him belilied lo be paid. He said 
he thonght it was human natare. 

Hr. Micawber returned to the Kng's Beuoh when 
his case was over, as some fees were lo be settled, and 
some formalities observed, before he could be actually 
released. The club received him with transport, and 
held an harmonic meeting that evening in his honor ; 
while Mrs. Micawber and I had a lamb's fry in private, 
surrounded by the steeping family. 

" On such an occasion I will give you. Master Copper- 
field," said Mrs. Micawber, "in a little more fiip," for 
we had been having some already, " the memory of my 
papa and mama." 

" Are they dead, ma'am ? " I inquired, afier drinking 
the toast in a wine-glass. 

" My mama departed this life," said Mrs. Micawber, 
" before Mr. Micawber's difficulties commenced, or al 
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least befbre the; became pressing. Mj papa lived to 
bail Mr. Micawber several times, and tben expired, * 
regretted by a numerous drde." 

Mrs. Micawber shook her head, and dropped a pious 
tear upon the twin vho happened to be in hand. 

As I could hardly hope for a more &vorable oppor- 
tunity of putting a queatioD in wbiob I had a near inter* 
est I said to Mrs. Micawber : 

" May I ask, ma'am, what you and Mr. Micawber in- 
tend to do, now that Mr. Micawber is out of difficulties, 
and at liberty ? Have you settled yet ? " 

"My family," said Mrs. Micawber, who always said 
those two. words with an air, though I never could dis- 
cover who came under the denomination, " my &mily 
are of opinion that, Mr. Micawber should quit London, 
and exert his talents in the country. Mr. Micawber is 
a man of great talent, Master Copperfield." 

I said I was sure of that. 

" Of great talent," repeated Mrs. Micawber. " My 
family aro of opinion, that, with a little interest, some- 
thing might be done for a man of his ability in the 
Custom House. The influence of my &mily being local, 
it is tlieir "wish that Mr. Micawber should go down to 
FlymoDtb. They think it indispensable that be should 
be upon the spot." 

"That he may be'ready?" I suggested. 

"Ezactty," returned Mrs. Micawber. **That he may 
be ready — in case of anything tnmiog up." 

" And do you go too, ma'am ? " 

The events of the day, in combination witL thu twins, 
if not with the flip, had made Mrs. Micawber hysterical, 
and she sbed tears as she replied ; 

" I never will desert Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micawber 
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may have concealed bis difficulties from me in the first 
* instance, but his sanguine temper may have led him to 
expect that he would overcome them. The pearl neck- 
lace and bracelets which I inherited from mama, have 
been disposed of for less than half their value; and* the 
set of coral, which was the wedding-gift of my papa, has 
been actually thrown away for nothing. But I never 
will desert Mr. Micawber. No I " cried Mrs. Micawber, 
more affected than before, " I never will do it ! It's of 
no use asking me I " 

I felt quite uncomfortable — as if Mrs. Micawber sup- 
posed I had asked her to do anything of the sort I — and 
sat looking at her in alarm. 

« Mr. Micawber has his faults. I do not deny that he 

is improvident I do not deny that he has kept me in 

the dark as to his resources and his liabilities, both," she 

went on, looking at the wall ; ^ but I never will desert 

.Mr. Micawber I" 

Mrs. Micawber having now raised her voice into a 
perfect scream, I was so frightened that I ran off to the 
club-room, and disturbed Mr. Micawber in the act of 
presiding at a long table, and leading the chorus of 

Gee up, Dobbin, • 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 
Gee up, Dobbin, 
G^e up, and gee ho o o ! 
-^ with the tidings that Mrs, Micawber was in an alarm- 
ing state, upon which he immediately burst into tears, 
and came away with me with his waistcoat full of tlie 
heads and tails of shrimps, of which he had been par- 
taking. 

^ Emma, my angel I " cried Mr. Micawber, running 
into the room ; ^ what is the matter ^ " 
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" I never will desert jou, Micavber 1 " sbe ex- 
claimed. 

" M; life 1 " wid Mr. Micawber, takiog her in hia 
anne. " I am perfectly aware of it." 

" He is the parent of mj children 1 He is the ftther 
of my twins 1 He is the husband of mj affections," 
cried Mrs. Micawber, straggling ; " and T ne — ver— will 
desert Mr. Micawber 1" 

Mr. Micawber was so deeply affected by this proof 
of her devotion (as to me, I was dissolved in tears,) 
that he hung over her in a peaBi<»>ale manner, implor- 
ing her to look op, and to be calm. But the mw^ he 
asked Mrs. Micawber, (o look up, the more she fixed 
her eyes on nothing ; and the more be asked her to 
compose herself, the more she wouldn't. Consequently 
Mr. Micawber was soon so overcome, that he mingled 
his tears with hers and mine ; until he be^ed me to 
do him the favor of taking a chtur- on the staircase, 
while he got her into bed. I would have taken my 
leave for the night, but ha would not bear of my doing 
that until the strangers' bell should ring. So I sat at 
the staircAiie window, until he came out with another 
chair and joined me. 

" How is Mrs. Micawber now, sir ? " I said. 

" Very low," said Mr. Micawber, shaking his head ; 
** reaction. Ah, this has been a dreadful day I We 
stand alone now — everything is gone &om us t " 

Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, and 
afterwards shed tears. I was greatly touched, and dis- 
appointed too, for I had expected that we should be 
quite gay on this happy and long-looked for occasion. 
But Mr. and Urs. Micawber were so used lo their old 
difficulties, I tbink, that they felt quite shipwrecked 
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" Gopperfield," said Mr. Micawber, " farewell ! Every 
happiness and prosperity ! If, in the progress of revolv- 
ing years, J could persuade myself that my blighted 
destiny had been ■ warning to you, I ehoald feel that I 
had not occupied another man's place in existence alto- 
gether in vain. In case of anything turning up (of which 
I am rather confident), I shall be extremely happy if it 
should be in my power to improve your prospects." 

I think, BS Mrs. Micawber sat at the back of the 
coach, with the children, and I stood in the road looking 
wistfully at them, a mist cleared from her eyes, and she 
saw what a little creature I really was. I think so, 
because she beckoned to me to climb up, with quite a 
new and motherly expression in her face, and put her 
arm round my neck, and gave me just such a kiss as she 
might have given to her own boy. I had barely time to 
get down again before the coach started, and I could 
hardly see the family for tbe handkerchiefs they waved. 
It was gone in a minute. The Orfling and I stood look- 
ing vacantly at each other in the middle of the road, and 
then shook hands and said good-by ; she going back, I 
suppose, to St Luke's workhouse, as I went to begin 
my weary day at Murdatone and Grinby's. 

Bat with no intention of passing many more weary 
days there. No. I had resolved to run away. — To go, 
by some means or other, down into the country, to the 
only relation I had in the world, and tell my story to my 
aunt. Miss Betsy. 

I have already observed that I don't know how this 
desperate idea came into my brain. But, once there, it 
remained there ; and hardened into a purpose than which 
I have never entertained a more determined purpose in 
my life. * I am 1^ from sure that I believed there was 
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dothes had come up for me, coDsigned to Mr. Quinion, 
and in each there was a scrap of paper to the effect 
that J. M. trusted D. C> was applying himself to huai- 
ness, and devoting himself wholly to his duties — not 
the least hint of my ever being anything else than the 
common drudge into which I was fast settling down. 

The veiy next day Bhowed me, while my mind was 
in the first agitation of what it had conceived, that Hrs. 
Uicawher had not spoken of their going away without 
warrant. They took a lodging in the hoose where I 
lived, for a week ; at the expiration of which time they 
were to start for Plymouth. Mr. Micawber himself 
came down to the counting-house, in the afternoon, to 
tell Mr. Quinion that he must relinquish ne on the 
day of his departure, and to give me a high character, 
which I am sure I deserved. And Mr. Qainion, call- 
ing in Upp the carman, who was a married man, and 
had a room to let, quartered me prospectively on him 
— by our mutual consent, as he had every reason to 
think ; for I said nothing, though my resolu^on was now 

I passed my evenings with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
during the remaining term of our residence under the 
same roof; and I think we became fonder of one an- 
other as the time went on. On the last Sunday, they 
invited me to dinner ; and we bad a loin of pork and 
apple sauce, and a pudding. I had bought a spotted 
wooden horse over-night as a parting gift to little Wil- 
kins Micawber — that was the boy — and a doll for little 
Emma. 1 had also bestowed a shilling on the Orfling, 
who was about to be disbanded. 

We had a very pleasant day, thougb we were all in 
a tendnr state about our approaching separation. 
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**J shall never, Master Copperfield," said Mrs. Mi- 
cawber, ** revert to the period when Mr. Micawber was 
in difficulties, without thinking of jou. Your conduct 
has always been of the most delicate and obliging de- 
scription. You have never been a lodger. You have 
been a friend." 

" Mj dear," said Mr* Micawber ; ^ Copperfield," for 
so he had been accustomed to call me of late, " has a 
heart to feel for the distresses of his fellow-creatures 
^hen they are behind a cloud, apd a head to plan, and 
a hand to — ^ in short, a general ability to dispose of 
such available property as could be made away with." 

I expressed my sense of this commendation, and -said 
I was very sorry we were going to lose one another. 

*' My dear young friend," said Mr. Micawber, ^ I am 
older than you ; a man of some experience in life, and 
— and of some experience, in shprt, in difficulties, gen- 
erally speaking. At present, and until something turns 
up (which I am, I may say, hourly expecting), I have 
nothing to bestow but advice. Still my advice is so 
far worth taking that — in short, that I have never 
taken it myself, and am the" — here Mr. Micawber, 
who had been beaming and smiling, all over his head 
and face, up to the present moment, checked l^imself 
and frowned — " tl^e miserable wretch you behold." 

" My dear Micawber I " urged his wife. 

^' I say," returned Mr. Micawber, quite forgetting 
himself, and smiling again, ^* the miserable wretch you 
behold. My advice is, never do to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. Procrastination is the thief of time. 
CoUar him." 

^ My poor papa's maxim," Mrs. Micawber observed. 

** My dear," said Mr. Micawber, " your papa was very 
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well in hie way, and Heaven forbid that I should dis- 
parage him. Take him for* all in all, we ne'er shall — 
in short, make the acquaintance, probably, of anjbodj 
else possesaing, at his time of life, the same legs for 
gaiters, and able to read the same description of print, 
without spectacles. But he applied that maxim to our 
marriage, mj dear ; and that was so far prematurely 
entered into, in consequence, that I never recovered the 
expense." 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, and 
added : " Not that I am sorry for it. Quite the contrary, 
my love." Afler which he was grave for a minute or so. 

" My other piece of advice, Copperfield," said Mr. 
Micawber, " yon know. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result happi- 
ness. Annnal income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture twenty pounds ought and six, resnlt misery. The 
blossom ia blighted, the leaf ie withered, the God of day 
goes down upon the dreary scene, and — and in short 
yon are forever floored. As I am I " 

To make hta example the more impressive, Mr. Mi- 
cawber drank a glass of punch with an air of great 
enjoyment and satisfaction, and whistled the College 
Hornpipe. 

I did not fail to assure bim that I would store these 
precepts in my mind, though indeed I had no need to do 
BO, for, at the time, they affected me visibly. Next 
morning I met the whole family at the coach-office, and 
saw them, with a desolate heart, lake their places oat- 
side, at the back. 

"Master Copperfleld," said Mrs. Micawber, "God 
bless yon I I never can forget all that, you know, and I 
never wonld if I could." ' 
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•* Copperfield/* said Mr. Micawber, ** farewell ! Every 
happiness and prosperity ! If, in the progress of revolv- 
ing years, J could persuade myself that my blighted 
destiny had been a warning to you, I should feel that I 
bad not occupied another man's place in existence alto- 
gether in vain. In case of anything turning up (of which 
I am rather confident), I shall be extremely happy if it 
should be in my power to improve your prospects." 

I think, as Mrs. Micawber sat at the back of the 
coach, with the children, and I stood in the road looking 
wistfully at them, a mist cleared from her eyes, and she 
saw what a little creature I really was. I think so, 
because she beckoned to me to climb up, with quite a 
new and motherly expression in her face, and put her 
arm round my neck, and gave me just such a kiss as she 
might have given to her own boy. I had barely time to 
get down again before the coach started, and I could 
hardly see the family for the handkerchiefs they waved. 
It was gone in a minute. The Orfiing and I stood look- 
ing vacantly at each other in the middle of the road, and 
then shook hands and said good-by ; she going back, I 
suppose, to St Luke's workhouse, as I went to begin 
my weary day at Murdstone and Grinby's. 

But with no intention of passing many more weary 
days there. No. I had resolved to run away. — To go, 
by some means or other, down into the country, to the 
only relation I had in the world, and tell my story to my 
aunt. Miss Betsy. 

I have already observed that I don't know how this 
desperate idea came into my brain. But, once there, it 
remained there ; and hardened into a purpose than which 
I have never entertained a more determined purpose in 
my life. • I am far from sure that I believed there was 
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anything hopeful in it, but mj mind wna thoroughly 
made up that it mnat be carried into execution. 

Again, and again, and a hundred times again, unco 
the night when the thought had first occurred to tne and 
banlahed aleep, I had gone over that old Btory of my 
poor mother's about my birth, which it had been one of 
my great delights in the old time to hear her tell, and 
which I knew by heart. My aunt walked into that story, 
and walked out of it, a dread and awttil personage ; but 
there was one little trait In her behavior which I liked 
to dwell on, and which gave me some faint shadow of 
encouragement. I could not forget how my mother had 
thought that she felt her touch her pretty hair with no 
ungentle hand ; and though it might have been altogether 
my mother's fancy, and might have had no foundation 
whatever in fact, I made a little picture out of it, of my 
terrible aunt relenting towards the girlish beauty that I 
recollected so well, and loved so much, which softened 
the whole narrative. It is very possible that it had been 
in my mind a long time, and had gradually engendered 
my determination. 

As I did not even know where Miss Betsy lived, I 
wrote a long letter to Pe^;otty, and asked her, inci- 
dentally, if she remembered ; pretending that I had 
heard of such a lady living at a certain place I named 
at random, and had a curiosity to know if It were the 
same. In the course of that letter I told Peggotty that 
I had a particular occasion for half a guinea ; and that 
if she could lend me that sum nntil I could repay It, 1 
should be very much obliged to her, and would tell hei 
aflerwards what I had wanted it for. 

Peggotty's answer soon arrived, and was, as usual; 
full of affectionate devotion. She enclosed the half 
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guinea (I was afraid she must have had a world of 
trouble to get it out of Mr. Barkis's box), and told me 
that Miss Betsey lived near Dover! but whether at 
Dover itself, at Hjthe, Sandgate, or Folkstone, she 
could not saj. One of our men, however, informing me 
on mj asking him about these places, that they wero all 
close together, I deemed this enough for my object, and 
resolved to set out at the end of that week. 

Being a very honest little creature, and unwilling to 
disgrace the memory I was going to leave behind me at 
Murdstone and Grinby% I considered myself bound to 
remain until Saturday night ; and, as I had been paid a 
week's wages in advance when I first came there, not to 
present myself in the counting-house at the usual hour 
to receive my stipend. For this express reason, I had 
borrowed the half-guinea, that I might not be without a 
fund for my travelling-expenses. Accordingly, when the 
Saturday night came, and we were all waiting in the 
warehouse to be paid, and Tipp, the carman, who always 
took precedence, went in first to draw his money, I shook 
Mick Walker by the hand ; asked him when it came to 
his turn to be paid, to say to Mr. Quinion that I had 
gone to move my box to Tipp's; and, bidding a last 
good-night to Mealy Potatoes, ran away. 

My box was at my old lodging over the water, and I 
had written a direction for it on the back of one of our 
aldress cards that we nailed on the casks: ^Master 
David, to be left till called for at the coach-office, 
Dover." This I had in my pocket ready to put on the 
box, after I should have got it out of the house ; and as 
I went towards my lodging I looked about me for some 
one who would help me to carry it to the booking- 
office. 
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There was a long-legged young mnn with a very little 
empty donkey-cart, standing near the Obelisk, Id the 
Btackfriars Road, whose eye I caught aa I was going by, 
and who, addressing me as " Sizpenn'orth of bad ha'- 
pence," hoped " I should know him agin to swear to " — 
in allusion, I have no doubt, to my staring at him. T 
stopped to assure him that I had not done so in bad man- 
ners, but uncertain whether he might or might not like a 
job. 

"Wot job?" said the long-legged young man. 

"To move a box," I answered. 

" Wot box F " said the long-legged young man. 

I told him mine, which was down that street there, 
and which I wanted him to take to the Dover coach- 
office for eixpence. 

" Done with you for a tanner I " stud the long-legged 
young man, and directly got upon his cart, which was 
nothing but a large wooden tray on wheels, and rattled 
away at such a rate that it was as much as I could do to 
keep pace with the donkey. 

There was a defiant manner about this young man, 
and particularly about the way in which he chewed 
straw as be spoke to me, that I did not much like ; aa 
the bai^ain was made, however, I took him ui>-stajrs to 
the room I was leaving, and we brought the box down, 
and put it on his cart. Now, I was unwilling to put 
the direction-card on there, lest any of my landlord's 
family should fathom what I was doing, and detain me ; 
so I said to the young man that I would be glad if he 
would stop for a minute, when he came to the dead-wall 
of the King's Bench prison. The words were no sooner 
out of my mouth, than he rattled away, as if he, my box, 
ihe cart, and the donkey, were all equally mad ; and I 
»oi- t IT 
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waa quite out aC breath with running and calling after 
him, when I caught him at the place appointed. 

Being much flushed and excited I tumbled m; half- 
guinea oat of mf pocket in palling the card out. I put 
it in my mouth for Bafel3r. and though my bande trem- 
bled a good deal, bad just tied the card on very much ta 
mj satis&ction, when I felt myself violently chucked 
under the chin by the long-legged young man, and''8air 
my half-guinea fly oat of my mouth into hia hand. 

" Wot ! " said the young man, seizing me by my 
jacket collar, with a fnghtful grin. " This is a pollis 
case, is it ? You're a-going to bolt, are you ? Come to 
the pollis, you young warmin, come to the pollis 1 " 

" You give me my money back, if you please," said I, 
very much trightened ; "and leaTe me alone." 

" Come to the pollis I " said the young man. " Ton 
shall prove it youm to the pollis." 

"Give me my box and money, will yon," I cried, 
bursting into tears. 

The young man still replied : " Come to the pollis I " 
and was dragging me against the donkey in a violent 
manner, as if there were any affinity between that ani- 
mal and a magistrate, when he changed his mind, 
jumped into the cart, sat upon my box, and exclaiming 
that he would drive to the pollis straight, rattled away 
harder than ever. 

I ran after him as fast as I could, but I had no breath 
to call out with, and should not have dared to call out, 
now, if I had. I narrowly escaped being run over, 
twenty times at least, in half a mile. Now T lost him, 
now I saw him, now I lost him, now I was cut at with a 
whip, now ehouted at, now down in the mud, now up 
agwn, now ninning into somebody's arms, now running 
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beadkiDg at s post. At length, confosed by fright and 
heat, and doubting whether half London might not b; 
Ibis dme be turning out for my apprehension, I left the 
young man to go where he would with my box and 
money ; and, panting and crying, but never atop^ng, 
faced about for Greenwich, which I had understood was 
on the Dover Boad ; taking very little more oat of the 
world, towards the retreat of my aunt. Miss Betsy, than 
I had brought into it, on the night when my arrival gave 
twr ao mocfa nmbnge. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THK SXQUBL OF ^CT RBSOLUTIOV. 

Fob anything I know, I may have had some wfld 
idea of ruilning all the way to Dover, when I gave up 
the pursuit of the young man with the donkey-cart, and 
started for Greenwich. My scattered senses were soon 
collected as to that point, if I had ; for I came to a stop 
in the Kent Road, at a terrace with a piece of water 
before it, and a great foolish image in the middle, blow- 
ing a dry shell. Here I sat down on a door-step, quite 
spent and exhausted with the efforts I had already made, 
and with hardly breath enough to cry for the loss of my 
box and half-guinea. 

It was by this time dark ; I heard the clocks strike 
ten, as I sat resting. But it was a summer night fortu- 
nately, and fine weather. When I had recovered my 
breath, and had got rid of a stifling sensation in my 
throat, I rose up and went on. In the midst of my dis- 
tress, I had no notion of going back. I doubt if I should 
have had any, though there had been a Swiss snow-drifl 
in the Kent Road. 

But my standing possessed of only three-halfpence in 
the world (and I am sure I wonder how they came to 
be left in my pocket on a Saturday night !) troubled me 
none the less because I went on. I began to picture to 
myself, as a scrap of newspaper intelligence, my being 
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fbund dead in a day or two, nnder some hedge ; and I 
trudged on miaerably, though as fast aa I could, uadl 
I happened to pass a little shop, where it was written up 
that ladiea' and gentlemeu's wardrobes, were boaght, and 
that the best price was ^ven for rags, bones, and kitdieo- 
stuff*. Tbe master of thia shop was sitting at the door in 
his shin sleeves, smoking ; and as there were a great 
manj coats and pairs of trousers dangling Iroin the low 
ceiling, and onl; two feeble candles burning inside to 
show what the^ were, 1 fancied that he looked like a 
man of a revengefiir disposition, who had hung all his 
cnenues, and was enjoying himself. 

M7 late experiences with Mr. and Urs. Micawber 
Bd^^ested to me that here might be a means of keeping 
o£F the wolf for a little while. I went up the next by- 
street, took off my waistcoat, rolled it neatly nnder my 
arm, and came back to the shop-door. " If yon please, 
sir," I said, " I am to seU this for a lair price." 

Mr. Dolloby — Dolloby was the name over the shop> 
door, at least — took the waistcoat, otood his pipe on its - 
head against the door-post, went into the shop, followed 
by me, snuffed the two candles with his fingers, spread 
the waist«oat on the counter, and looked at it there, 
held it up against the light, and looked at it there, 
and ultimately said : 

"What do you call a price, now, for this here little 
weskit ? " 

" Oh 1 you know best, sir," I returned, modestly. 

" I can't be buyer and seller too," said Mr. Dolloby. 
' Put a price on this here little weskit.'' 

" Would eighteenpence be " — 1 hinted, afWr soma 
hesitation. 

Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me back. 
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''I should rob my family," he said, ''if I was to offei 
ninepence for it." 

This was a disagreeable way of putting the business ; 
because it imposed upon me, a perfect stranger, the un- 
pleasantness of asking Mr. Dolloby to rob his family on 
my account. My circumstances being so very pressing, 
however, I said I would take ninepence for it, if he 
pleased. Mr. Dolloby, not without some grumbling, 
gave ninepence. I vrished him good-night, and walked 
out of the shop, the richer by that sum, and the poorer 
by a waistcoat. But when I buttoned my jacket, that 
was not much. 

Indeed, I foresaw pretty clearly that my jacket would 
go next, and that I should have to make the best of my 
way to Dover in a shirt and a pair of trousers, and might 
deem myself lucky if I got there even in that trim. But 
my mind did not run so much on this as might be sup- 
posed. Beyond a general impression of the distance 
before me, and of the young man with the donkey-cart 
having used me cruelly, I think I had no very ui*gent 
sense of my difficulties when I once again set off with 
my ninepence in my pocket. 

A plan had occurred to me for passing the night, 
which I was going to carry into execution. This was, 
to lie behind the wall at the bade of my old school, in a 
comer where there used to be a haystack. I imagined 
it would be a kind of company to have the boys, and the 
bedroom where I used to tell the stories, so near me: 
although the boys would know nothing of my being 
there, and the bedroom would yield me no shelter. 

I had had a hard day's work, and was pretty well 
jaded when I came climbing out, at last, upon the 
level of Blackheath. It cost me some trouble to find 
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QUI Salem House ; bat I foond it, and I found 4 hay- 
stack in the corner, and I lay dona bjr it ; tiaving fiiHl 
walked round the wall, and looked up at the wiodows, 
and seen that all was dark and silent within. Nevei 
shall I forget the lonely sensation of first lying down, 
without a roof above my head ! 

Sleep came upon me as it came on many other uul- 
caMa, against whom house-doors were locked, and hous»- 
d<^ barked, that nigbt — and I dreamed of lying on my 
old Echonl-bed, talking to tbe boys in my room ; and 
found myitelf sitting upright, with Steerforth's name 
upoD my lips, looking wildly at the stars that were 
glistening and glimmering above me.'^When I remem- 
bered where I was at that untimely hout, a feeling stole 
upon me that made me get up, afraid of I don't know 
what, and walk abouL But the &inter glimmering of 
the stars, and the pale light in the sky where the day 
was coming, reassured me : and my eyes being very 
heavy, I lay down again, and slept — though with a 
knowledge in my sleep that it was cold — until the warm 
beams of the sun, and the ringing of the getting-up bell 
at Salem House, awoke me. If I could have hoped that 
Steerforth was there, I would have lurked about until he 
cume out alone ; but I knew be must have left long 
since. Traddles still remained, perhaps, but it was very 
doubtful ; and I bad not sufficient confidence in bis dis- 
cretion or good luck, however strong my reliance was on 
his good-nature, to wish to trust him with my situation. 
So I crept away from the wall as Mr. Creakle's boys 
were getting up, and struck into the long dusty track 
which I had first known to be the Dover Bead when I 
was one of them, and when I little expected that any 
eyes would ever see me the wayfarer I was now, 
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What a different Sunday morning from the old Sim- 
daj morning at Yarmouth ! In due time I heard the 
church-bells ringing, as I plodded on ; and I met people 
who were going to church ; and I passed a church or 
two where the congregation were inside, and the sound 
of singing came out into the sunshine, while the beadle 
Mt and cooled himself in the shade of the porch, or stood 
l>eneath the yew-tree, with his hand to his forehead, 
glowering at me going by. But the peace and rest of 
the old Sunday morning were on everything, except me. 
That was the difference. I felt quite wicked in my dirt 
and dust, and with my tangled hair. But for the quiet 
picture I had conjured up, of my mother in her youth 
and beauty, weeping by the fire, and my aunt relenting 
to her, I hardly think I should have had courage to go 
on until next day. But it always went before me, and 
I followed. 

I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles on 
the straight road, though not very easily, for I was new 
to that kind of toil. I see myself, as evening closes in, 
coming over the bridge at Rochester, footsore and tired, 
and eating bread that I had bought for supper. One or 
two little houses, with the notice, " Lodgings for Travel- 
lers," hanging out, had tempted me ; but I was afraid of 
spending the few pence I had, and was even more afraid 
of the vicious looks of the trampers I had met or over- 
taken. I sought no shelter, therefore, but the sky ; and 
toiling into Chatham, — which, in that night's aspect, ia 
a mere dream of chalk, and drawbridges, and mastless 
ships in a muddy river, roofed like Noah's arks, — crept, 
at last, upon a sort of grass-grown battery overhanging 
a lane, where a sentry was walking to and fro. Here I 
lay down, near a cannon ; and, happy in the society of 
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the sentry's footsteps, though he knew no more of my be- 
ibg above bim than tbe boys at Salem House had knomi 
of my Ijing by the nail, slept Boundly until morning. 

Very stifiT and sore of foot I was in the morning, 
and quite dazed by the beating of drums and march* 
ing of troops, which seemed to hem me in on every side 
when I went down towards the long narrow street. 
Feeling that I could go but a very little nay that day, 
if I were to reserve any strength for getting to my 
journey's end, I resolved to make the sale of my jacket 
it« principal business. Accordingly, I took the jacket 
off, that I might learn to do without it ; and carrying it 
under my arm, tiegan a tour of inspection of the varioua 
nlop-shops. 

It was a likely place to soil a jacket in ; for the dealers 
in second-hand clothes were numerous, and were, gener- 
ally speaking, on the look-out for customers at their shop- 
doors. But, as most of them had, hanging up among 
their Btock,,an officer's coat or two, epaulettes and all, I 
was rendered timid by the costly nature of their deal- 
ings, and walked about for a long time without offeriog 
my merchandise to any one. 

This modesty of mine directed my attention to the 
marine-etore shops, and such shops as Mr. Dolloby's, in 
preference to the regular dealers. At last I found one 
that I thought looked promising, at the corner of a dirty 
lane, ending in an enclosure full of stinging nettles, 
against tbe palings of which some second-hand sailors' 
clothes, that seemed to have overflowed the shop, were 
fluttering among some cots, and rui^ty guns, and oilskin 
hats, and certain trays full of so many old rusty keys of 
90 many sizes that they seemed various enough to open 
all the doors in the world. 
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Into this shop, which was low and small, and which 
was darkened nther than lighted bj a little window, 
overhung with clothes, and was descended into by some 
steps, I went with a palpitating heart; which was not 
relieved when an uglj old man, with the lower part of 
lii^ face all covered with a stubbly gray beard, rushed 
out of a dirty den behind it, and seized me by the hair 
of my head. He was a dreadful old man to look at, in 
a filthy flannel waistcoat, and smelling terribly of rum. 
His bedstead, covered with a tumbled and ragged piece 
of patchwork, was in the den he had come from, where 
another little window showed a prospect of more sting- 
ing nettles, and a lame donkey. 

*' Oh, what do you want ? " grinned this old man, in a 
fierce, monotonous whine. '^Oh, my eyes and limbs, 
what do you want ? Oh, my lungs and liver, what do 
you want ? Oh, goroo, goroo I " 

I was so much dismayed by these words, and partic- 
alarly by the repetition of the last unknown one, which 
was a kind of rattle in his throat, that I could make no 
answer ; hereupon the old man, still holding me by the 
hair, repeated : 

" Oh, what do you want ? Oh, my eyes and limbs, 
what do you want ? Oh, my lungs and liver what do 
you want ? Oh, goroo I " which he screwed out of him- 
self, with an energy that made his eyes start in his head. 

^ I wanted to know,'' I said, trembling, ^' if you would 
buy a jacket." 

*• Oh let's see the jacliet ! " cried the old man. " Oh, 
my heart on fire, show the jacket to us ! Oh, my eyes 
and limbs, bring the jacket out ! " 

With that he took his trembling hands, which were 
like the claws of a great bird, out of my hair ; and put 
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on a pur of spectacles, aot al all oraamenta] to bis ia- 
Ramed eye*. 

Oh, bow much for the jacket F " cried the old man, 
after examining it. "Oh — goroo 1 — how much for the 
jacket?" 

" Half a crowD," I answered, recovering myself. 

"Oh, my lungs and liver," cried the old man, "no I 
Oh, my eyes, no I Oh, my limbs, no I Eighteenpenoe. 

Everytime he uttered this ejaculation, hia eyes seemed 
to be in danger of storlJOf; out; and every seateoce he 
spoke, he delivered in a sort of tone, always exactly the 
same, and more Uke a gust of wind, which begins low, 
mounts up high, and falls again, than any other com- 
parison X can find for it 

" Well," said I, glad to have closed the bargain, " I'll 
lake eighteen pence." 

" Ob, my liver 1 " cried the old man, throwing the 
jacket on a shelf. "Get out of the shop! Oh, my 
lungs, get out of the shop I Oh, my eyes and limbs — 
goroo I — don't ask for money ; make it an exchange." 

I never was so frightened in my life, before or since { 
but I told him humbly that I wanted money, and that 
nothing else was of any use to me, but that I would wait 
for it, as he desired, outside, and had no wish to hurry 
him. So I went outside, and sat down in the shade 
in a comer. And I sat there so many hours, that the 
shade became sunlight, and the sunli^t became shade 
again, and still I sat there waiting for the money. 

There never was such another drunken madman in 
that line of business, I hope. That be was well known 
in tlie neighborhood, and enjoyed the reputation of hav- 
ing sold himself to the devil, I soon understood from the 
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vbits he received from the boys, who continuallj came 
flkirmishing about the shop, shouting that legend, and 
calling to him to bring out his gold. <* You a'n't poor, 
you know, Charley, as you pretend. Bring out youi 
gold. Bring out some of the gold you sold yourself to 
the devil for. Come ! It's in the lining of the mattress, 
Charley. Rip it open and let's have some I " This, 
and many offers to lend him a knife for the purpose ex- 
asperated him to such a degree, that the whole day was 
a succession of rushes on his part, and flights on the part 
of the boys. Sometimes in his rage he would take me 
for one of them, and come at me, mouthing as if he were 
going to tear me in pieces ; then, remembering me, just in 
time, would dive into the shop, and lie upon his bed, as I 
thought from the sound of his voice, yelling in a frantic 
way, to his own windy tune, the Death of Nelson ; with 
an Oh I before every line, and innumerable Gk>roo8 in- 
terspersed. As if this were not bad enough for me, the 
boys, connecting me with the establishment, on account of 
the patience and perseverance with which I sat outside, 
half dressed, pelted me, and used me very ill all day. 

He made many attempts to induce me to consent to 
an exchange ; at one time coming out with a fishing-rod, 
at another with a fiddle, at another with a cocked hat, at 
another with a fiute. But I resisted all these overtures, 
and sat there in desperation ; each time asking him, with 
tears in my eyes, for my money or my jacket. At last 
he began to pay me in halfpence at a time ; and was full 
two hours getting by easy stages to a shilling. 

" Oh, my eyes and limbs ! " he then cried, peeping 
hideously out of the shop, afler a long pause, ^ will you 
go for twopence more ? " 

" I can't," I said ; "I shall be starved." 
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"Oh, mj luDgs and liver, will you go for threepence?'' 

" I would go for nothing if I could," I said, "but I 
wftDt the money hadlj." 

" Oh, go — TOO I " {it 18 really impossible to express 
how he twisted this ejaculation out of himself, aa he 
peeped round the doorpost at me, showing nothing but 
his crafly old head) ; " will you go for fourpence." 

I was Bo faint and weary that I closed with this offer; 
and taking the money out of his claw, not without trem- 
bling, went away more hungry and thirsty than I had 
ever been, a little before sunset But at an expense of 
threepence I soon refreshed myself completely ; and, 
being in better spirits then, limped seven miles upon my 

My bed at night was under another haystack, where I 
rested comfortably, after having washed my blistered feet 
in a stream, and dressed them as well as I was able, with 
some cool leaves. When I took the road again next 
morning, I found that it lay through a succession of hop- 
grounds and orchards. It was sufficiently late in the 
year for the orchards to be ruddy with ripe apples; and 
in a few places the hop-pickers were already at work. I 
thought it alt extremely beautiful, and made up my mind 
to sleep among the hops that night ; imagining some 
cheerful companionship in the long perspective of poles, 
with the graceful leaves twining round them. 

The trampers were worse than ever that day, and in- 
spired me with a dread that is yet quite fresh in my 
mind. Some of them were most ferocious-looking ruf< 
Qans, who stared at me as I went by ; and stopped, per- 
haps, and called after me to come back and speak to 
them ; and when I took to my heels, stoned me. I rec- 
ollect one young fellow — a tinker, I suppose, from his 
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wallet and brazier — who had a woman with him, and 
who faced about and stared at me thus ; and then roared 
to me in such a tremendous voice to come back, that I 
halted and looked round. 

** Come here when you're called," said the tinker, '^ or 
ni rip your young body open." 

I thought it best to go back. As I drew nearer to 
them, trying to propitiate the tinker by my looks, I ob- 
served that the woman had a black eye. 

"Where are you going?" said the tinker, gripping 
the bosom of my shirt with his blackened hand. 

** I am going to Dover," I said. 

" Where do you come from ? " asked the tinker, giv- 
ing his hand another turn in my shirt, to hold me more 
securely. 

" I come from London,** I said. 

"^ What lay are you upon ? " asked the tinker. ^ Are 
you a prig ? " 

« N— no," I said. 

** A'n't you, by Q — ? If you make a brag of yoiir 
honesty to me," said the tinker, ** Fll knock your brains 
out." 

With his disengaged hand he made a menace of strik- 
ing me, and then looked at me from head to foot. 

" Have you got the price of a pint of beer about you ? " 
said the tinker. " If you have, out vnth it. afore I take 
It away 1 " 

I should certainly have produced it, but that I met the 
woman's look, and saw her very slightly shake her head, 
and form « No ! " with her lips. 

<< I am very poor," I said, attempting to smile, " and 
have got no money." 

<< Why, what do you mean?" said the tinker, looking 
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90 Sternly at me, that I almost feared he saw the money 
in mj pocket. 

"Sir!" I stammered. 

" What do you mean," said the tinker, " bj wearing 
my brother's silk handkercher P Give it over here 1 ' 
And he had mine off mj neck in a moment, and tossed 
it to the woman. 

The woman barst into a fit of laughter, as if she 
liiought this a joke, and toaaed it back to mo, nodded 
once, as slightly as before, and made the word " Go 1 " 
with her lips. Before I coald obey, however, the tinker 
seised the handkerchief out of my hand with a roaghnesa 
that threw me away like a feather, and putting it loosely 
round his own neck, turned upon the woman with an 
oath, and knocked her down. I never shall forget see- 
ing her fall backward on the hard road, and lie tbere 
with her bonnet tumbled off, and her hair all whitened 
in the dast; nor, when I looked back from a distance, 
seeing her sitting on the pathway, which was a bank by 
the roadside, wiping l^e blood from her face with a ear- 
ner of her shawl, while he went on ahead. 

This adventure frightened me so, that afterwards, 
when I saw any of these people coming, I turned back 
until I could find a hiding-place, where I remained until 
they had gone out of sight; which happened so often, 
that I was very seriouslj delayed. Bat noder this diffi- 
culty, as under all the other difficulties of my Journey, I 
seemed to be sustained and led on by my fanciful picture 
of my mother in her youth, before I came into the world. 
It always kept me company. It was there, among the 
hops, when I lay down to sleep ; it was with me on my 
waking in the morning; it went before me all day- I 
bays associated it, ever since, with the sunny street of 
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Canterbury, dozing as it were in the hot light ; and with 
the sight of its old houses and gate-wajs, and the stately, 
gray Cathedral, with the rooks sailing round the towers. 
When I came, at last, upon the bare, wide downs near 
Dover, it relieved the solitary aspect of the scene with 
hope ; and not until I reached that first great aim of my 
journey, and actually set foot in the town itself, on the 
sixth day of my flight, did it desert me. But then, 
strange to say, when I stood with my ragged shoes, and 
my dusty, sunburnt, half-clothed figure, in the place so 
long desired, it seemed to vanish like a dream, and to 
leave me helpless and dispirited. 

I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen first, 
and received various answers. One said she lived in 
the South Foreland Light, and* had singed her whiskers 
by doing so ; another, that she was made &st to the 
great buoy outside the harbor, and could only be visited 
at half-tide ; a third, that she was locked up in Maid- 
stone Jail for child-stealing ; a fourth, that she was seen 
to mount a broom, in the last high wind, and make direct 
for Calais. The fiy-drivers, among whom I inquired 
next, were equally jocose and equally disrespectful : and 
the shopkeepers, not liking my appearance, generally re- 
plied, without hearing what I had to say, that they had 
got nothing for me. I felt more miserable and destitute 
than I had done at any period of my running away. My 
money was all gone, I had nothing lefl to dispose of; I 
was hungry, thirsty, and worn out ; and seemed as dis- 
tant from my end as if I had remained in London. 

The morning had worn away in these inquiries, and I 
was sitting on the step of an empty shop at a street cor- 
ner, near the market-place, deliberating upon wandering 
towards those other places which had been mentioned, 
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whea a fl^-driver, coming b; witfa Ms carriage, dropped ■ 
horsecloth. Something good-aatured id the man's face, 
as I banded it up, encouraged me to aak him if he could 
(ell me where Miss Trotwood lived ; thoagh I had aiked 
the question so often, that it almost died uptMi mj lips. 

" Trotwood," said he. " l^et me see. I know the 
name, too. Old lady?" 

" Yes," I said, " rather." 

" Pretty stiff in the back 7 " said he, making himself 
upright. 

" Tbs," I Baid> " I should think it very likelj." 

" Carries a bag ? " said he — " bag with a good deal 
of room in it — is gruffish, and comes down upon yon, 

My heart sank within 'me as I acknowledged the no- 
doubted accuracy of this description. 

" Why then, I tell you what," said he. "If yon go 
up there," pointing with his whip towards the heigbta, 
"and keep right on till you come to some houses facing 
the sea, I thioli youll hear of her. My opinion is, she 
won't stand anything, so here's a penny for yon." 

I accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf with 
it. Dispatching this refreshment by the way, I went in 
the direction my friend had indicated, and walked on a 
good distance without coming to the bonses he had mea- 
lioned. At length I saw some before me ; and ap. 
proaching them, went into a little shop (it was what we 
used to call a general shop^ at home), and iaquired if 
they conld have the goodness to tell me where Miss 
Trotwood lired. I addressed myself to a man behind 
the counter, who was weighing some rice for a ywng 
woman; but the latter, taking the inqairy to herself 
tamed roand quickly. 
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" My mistress ? " she said. " What do you want with 
lier, boy ? " 

" I want," I replied, " to speak to her, if you please." 

" To beg of her, you mean," retorted the damaeL 

" No," I eaid, " indeed." But suddeoly remeubering 
that in truth I came for no other purpose, I held my 
peace in confusion, and felt my face bum. 

My aunt's handmaid, oi I supposed she was from what 
she had said, put her rice in a Uttle basket and walked 
out of the shop ; t«lling me that I could follow her, if I 
wanted to know where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed 
no second permission ; though I was by this time in such 
a state of consternation and agitation, that my legs shook 
under me. I followed the young woman, and we soon 
came to a very neat little cottage with cheerful bow- 
windows : in front of it, a smalt square gravelled court 
or garden AiU of flowers, carefully tended, and smelliug 
deliciously. 

"This ia Miaa Trotwood's," said the young woman. 
" Now you know ; and that's all I have got to say." 
With which words she harried into the house, as if to 
ehakc off the responsibility of my appearance ; and lefl 
me standing at the garden-gate, looking disconsolately 
over the top of it towards the parlor-window, where a 
muslin curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a large 
round green screen or fan &£tened on to the window- 
sill, a small table, and a great chair, suggested to me 
thai my aunt might be at that moment seated in awliil 
state. 

My shoes wet« by this time in a woful condition. 
The soles had shed themselves bit by bit, and the upper 
leathers had broken and burst until the very shape and 
form of shoes had departed from them. My hat (which 
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had BCTved me for a night-cap, too) wan so criBhed and 
bent, that no old battered bandleless saucepaa on a dang- 
hill need have been ashamed to vie with it. JAy shirt 
and trou.eer^, stained with heat, dew, grass, and the 
Kentish noil on which I had slept — and torn besides 
— might have frightened the birds from mj aunt's 
garden, as I stood at the gate. Mj hair had known 
no comb or brash since I lefl London. My face, neck, 
and hands, from nnaccustonied exposure to the air and 
sun, were burnt to a berry-brown. From bead to foot 
I was powdered almost as white with chalk and dust, as 
if I had come out of a lime-kiln. In this plight, and 
niih a strong conFiciousness of it, I waited to introduce 
mji^lf to, and make taj first impression on, my for- 
midable aunt. 

The unbroken stillness of the parlor-window leading 
me to infer, after a while, that she was not there, I lilted 
np my eyes to the window above it, where I saw a florid, 
pleasant-looking gentleman, with a gray head, who shut 
up one eye in a grotesque manner, nodded bis head at 
me several times, shook it at me as often, laughed, and 
went away. , 

I had been discomposed enough before ; hut I was so 
much the more discomposed by this unexpected behav- 
ior, that I was on the point of slinking off, to think 
how I bad best proceed, when there came out of the 
house a lady with her handkerchief tied over her cap, 
and a pair of gardening gloves on her hands, wearing a 
gardening pocket like a tollman's apron, and carrying 
a great knife. I knew her immediately to be Miss 
Betsey, for she came stalking out of the house exactly 
as my poor mother had so often described ber stalking 
'ip oar gAden at Blunderstone Rookery. 
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^ Gro away ! " siud Miss Bettiej, shaking her head, and 
making a distant chop in the air with her knife. ^ Gio 
along ! No hoys here ! " 

I watched her, with mj heart at my lips, as she 
marched to a corner of her garden, and stooped to dig 
up some little root there. Then, without a scrap of 
courage, but with a great deal of desperation^ I went 
softly in and stood beside her, touching her with my 
finger. 

^ If you please, ma'am," I began. 

She started and looked up. 

" If you please, aunt** 

^ Eh ? ** exdaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amaze- 
ment I have never heard approached. 

^ If you please, aunt, I am your nephew." 

'*0h, Lord!" said my aunt. And sat fiat down in 
the garden-path. 

*^ I am David Coj^erfield, of Blunderstone, in Sufiblk 
— where yon came, on the night when I was bom, and 
saw my dear mama. I have been very unhappy since 
she died. I have been slighted, and taught nothing, and 
thrown ujj^n myself, and put to work not fit for me. It 
made me run away to you. I was robbed at first setting 
ouV and have walked all the way, and have never slept 
in a bed since I began the journey." Here my self-sup- 
port gave way all at once ; and with a movement of my 
hands, intended to show her my ragged state, and call it 
to witness that I had sufibred something, I broke into a 
passion of crying, which I suppose had been pent up 
within me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder 
discharged from her countenance, sat on the gravel, 
staring at me, until I began to cry ; when she fot up in 
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and florid : I abould have said all about him, in M^ing 
so, had not hie bead been curionsly bowed — not bj age ; 
it reminded me of one of Mr. Creakle's boje' heads aft«r 
a beating— and his graj eyes promineot and large, with 
a strange kind of watery brightoesa in them that made 
me, in combination with bis vacant manner, iiis submis- 
sion to mj aunt, and his childish delight when she praised 
him. suspect bim of bwig a litUe mad, though, if he were 
mad, bow he came to be there puzzled me extremely. 
He was diessed like any other ordinary gentleman, in 
a loose gray morning coat and waistcoat, and white 
trousers ; and had his watch in his fob, and his money 
in his pockets : which he rattM as if he were very 
proud of it. 

Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of about nineteen or 
twenty, and a perfect picture of neatness. Though I 
made no further obeerration of her at (he moment, I 
may mention here what I did not discover until after- 
wards, namely, that she was one of a series of prot^g^ 
whom my aunt had taken intq her service expressly to 
educate in a renouncement of mankind, and who had 
generally completed their abjuration by marrying the 

^ The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. Aa I 
laid down my pen, a moment aince, to think of it, the atr 
from the sea came blowing in again, mixed with the per- 
fume of the flowers ; and I saw the old-fashioned furni- 
ture brighUy rubbed and polished, mj aunt's inviolable 
ohair and table by ■the round green fan in the bow-win- 
do^ the drugget-covered carpet, the cat, the ketti^ 
holder, the two canaries, the old china, the punch-bowl 
full of dried rose-leaves, the tall press guarding all sorts 
of bottles and pots, and, wonderfully out of keeping with 
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» great hurry, collared me, and took me into the parlras 
Her first proceeding there wbb to unlock a tall press, 
bring out seveiml bottles, and pour sooie of the contents 
t>f each into mj mouth. I think they mast have been 
taken out at random, lor I am sure I tasted aniseed 
water, anchovy eauoe, and ralad dressing. When she 
had administered theae restoratives, as I was still quite 
hysterical, and unable to control my sobs, she put me on 
the sofa, with a skawl under my head, and the handker- 
chief from her own bead under my feet, lest I should 
sully the cover ; aod then, sitting herself down behind 
the green fan or screen I have already menti<Hied, so 
that I couki not see her face, ejaculated at intervals, 
"Mercy on usl" letting those exclamations off like 
minute-guns. 

Afler a dme she rang tlie belL "Janet," said my 
aunt, when her servant came in. " Go up-staire, give 
my compliments to Mr. Dick, and say I wish to speak 

Janet looked a little surprised to see me lying stiffly 
on the sofa (I was alraid to move lent it should be dis- 
pleasing to my aunt), but went on her errand. My aunt, 
with ber bands behind her, walked np and down the 
room, until the gentleman who had squinted at me from 
ibe upper window came in laughing. 

"Mr. Dick," said my aunt, "don't be a fool, because 
nobody can be more discreet than you can, when you 
choose. We all know that So dont be a fool, what- 
ever you are." 

The gentleman was serious immediately, and looked 
at me, 1 thought, as if he would entreat me to say noth- 
ing about the window. 

"Mr. Dick," said my aunt, "you have heard me men- 
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and florid : I should have said all about him, in saying 
80, had not his head been curiously bowed — not by age ; 
it reminded me of one of Mr. Greakle's boys' heads after 
a beating — and his gray eyes prominent and large, with 
a strange kind of watery brightness in them that made 
me, in combination with his vacant manner, his submis- 
sion to my aunt, and his childish delight when she praised 
him, suspect him of being a little mad, though, if he were 
mad, how he came to be there puzzled me extremely. 
He was dressed like any other ordinary gentleman, in 
a loose gray morning coat and waistcoat, and white 
trousers ; and had his watch in his fob, and his money 
in his pockets : which he rattled as if he were very 
proud of it. 

Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of about nineteen or 
twenty, and a perfect picture of neatness. Though I 
made no further observation of her at the moment, I 
may mention here what X did not discover until after- 
wards, namely, that she was one of a series of proteg^ 
whom my aunt had taken int^ her service expressly to 
educate in a renouncement of mankind, and who had 
generally completed their abjuration by marrying the 
baker. 
•^ The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt As I 
laid down my pen, a moment since, to think of it, the air 
from the sea came blowing in again, mixed with the per- 
fume of the flowers ; and X saw the old-fashioned furni- 
ture brightly rubbed and polished, my aunt's inviolable 
chair and table by ihe round green fan in the bow-win- 
dom^ the drugget-covered carpet, the cat, the kettle- 
holder, the two canaries, the old china, the punch-bowl 
full of dried rose-leaves, the tall press guarding all sorts 
of bottles and pots, and, wonderfully out of keeping with 
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before the bath nas ready ; and that on tJie oocs.'^ion 
of the last and most desperate of all, 1 saw mj auni 
engage, single-handed, with a Bandjr-beaded lad of fif- 
teen, and bump faia sandy head against her own gale, 
before he seemed to comprehend what was the matter. 
These intemipUons were the mora ridiculous to me, be- 
oauee she was giriug me broth out of a table-spoon at the 
time (having firmlj persuaded herself that I was actually 
starring, and must receive nourishment at first in very 
email quantities), and, while my mouth was yet open to 
receive the spoon, she would put it back into the basin, 
cry " Janet ! Donkeys I " and go out to the assault 

The bath was a great comfort. For I began to be 
sensible of acute pains in my Ynabs from lying out in the 
fields, and was now so tired and low that I could hardly 
keep myself awake for five minutes together. When I 
had bathed they (I mean my aunt and Janet) enrobed 
me in a shirt and a pair of trousers belonging to Mr. 
Dick, and tied me up in two or three great shawls. 
What sort of bnndle I looked like, I don't know, but I 
felt a very hot one. Feeling also very faint and drowsy, 
I soon lay down on the sofa again and fell asleep. 

It might have been a dream, originating in the fancy 
which had occupied my mind so long, but I awoke with 
ihe impression that my aunt had come and bent over 
me, and had pat my hair away from my face, and laid 
my head more comfortably, and had then stood looking 
at me. The words, " Pretty fellow," or " Poor feUow," 
seemed to be in my ears, too ; but certainly there was 
nothing else, when I awoke, to lead me to tielieve that 
they had been uttered by my aunt, who sat in the bow- 
window gazing at the sea from behind the green fan, 
which was mounted on a kind of swivel, and turned any 
way. 
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the rest, mj duatj self upon the sofa, taking note of 
eveiything. 

Janet had gooe away to get the bath ready, when mj 
aunt, to my great alann, became in one moment rigid 
witb indignatHNO, and bad hardly voice to cry out, 
" Janet ! Donkeys I " 

Upoa which, Janet cane ranniitg up the stairs as if 
the houee were in flames, darted ont on a little piece <^ 
green in front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, lady- 
ridden, that had presumed to set hoof upon it; while 
my aunt, rushing out of the house, seized the l>ridle of a 
third animal laden with a bestriding t^ld, turned htm, 
led him forth from those sacred predncts, and boxed the 
ears of the unlucky urchin in attendance wlio had dared 
to profane that hallowed ground. 

To this hour I don't luow whether my aunt bad any 
lawful right of way orer that patch of green i but she 
had settled it in her own mind that she had, and it was 
aU the same to ber. The one great ontrage of her life, 
demanding to be constantly avenged, was the passage of 
a donkey over that immacalatc spot. In whatever occu- 
pation she was engaged, however interesting to her the 
conversation in which she was taking part, a donkey 
turned the current of ber ideas in a moment, and she 
was upon him straight. Jugs of water, and watering- 
pots, were kept in secret places ready to be discharged 
00 the offending boys ; sticks were laid in atnbusb be- 
hind the door ; sallies were made at all boors ; and in- 
leaeant war prevailed. Perhaps this was an agreeable 
exalement to the donkey-boys ; or perhaps the more 
■ sagadons of the donkeys, understanding how the case 
stood, delighted with constitutional obstinacy in coming 
that way. I only know that there were three alarma 
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berore the bath was read; ; and that on tb« oocftsion 
of the last and most desperate of all, I saw my aunt 
engage, single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fif- 
teen, and bump hia sandy head against her own gate, 
before he seemed to comprehend what was the matter. 
These interruptions were the more ridiculous to me, be- 
cause she waa giving me broth out of a table-spoon at the 
time (having firmly persaaded herself that I was actually 
Btarving, and mast receive nourishment at first in very 
small quantities), and, while my mouth was yet open lo 
receive the spoon, she would put it back into the basin, 
cry "Janetl Donkeys!" and go out to the assault. 

The bath was a great comfort For I began to be 
sensible of acute pains in my limbs from lying out in the 
fields, and was now so tired and low that I could hardly 
keep myself awake for five minutes together. When I 
bad bathed they (I mean my aunt and Janet) enrobed 
me in a shirt and a pair of trousers belonging lo Mr. 
Dick, and tied me up in two or three great shawla. 
What sort of bundle I looked like, I don't know, but 1 
felt a very hot one. Feeling also very faint and drowsy, 
I soon lay down on the so& again and fell asleep. 

It might have been a dream, originating in the fancy 
which had occupied my mind so long, but I awoke with 
the impression that my aunt had come and bent over 
me, and had put my hair away from my face, and laid 
my head more comfortably, and had then stood looking 
at me. The words, " PreUy fellow," or " Poor fellow," 
seemed to be in my ears, too ; bot certainly there was 
nothing ebe, when I awoke, to lead me to lielieve that 
they had been uttered by my aunt, who sat in the bow- 
window gazing at the sea from behind the green fan, 
which was mounted on a kind of swivel, and turned any 
way. 
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Ehaking ber head, " that her husband ia one of thoHe 
Poker bitsbanda who abouod in the newspapere, and wiU 
b^ her well with one." 

I could not bear to hear my old Dime so described, 
and made the subject of such a wish. I told my aunt 
that indeed she was mistaken. That, Veggottj wm the 
liest, the truest, the most &ithful, most devoted, and moat 
lelf-Jenjing friend and servant in the world ; who tuid 
ever loved me dearlj, who had ever toved my mother 
dearly ; who bad held my mother's dying head npon her 
arm on whom face my mother Iwd imprinted her last 
grateful kiss. And my remembrance of them both, ehok< 
ing me, I broke down as I waa trying to say that her 
home was my home, and that all she had was mine, 
and that I would have gone to her for shelter, bat fiir 
her humble station, which made me fear that I might 
bring some trouble on her — I broke down, I My, as I 
was trying to aay so, and laid my foce in ny bands upon 
the table. 

" Well, well ! " said my aunt, " the child is right to stand 
by those who have stood by him — Janet 1 Donkeys ! " 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfbrtunato 
donkeys, we should have come to a good understand- 
ing ; for my aunt had laid ber hand on my shovlder, 
and the impulse was upon me, thns emboldened, to en^ 
brace her and beseech her proteetion. But the iutep- 
ruption, and the disorder she was thrown into by (be 
struggle outside, put an end to all softer ideas for the 
present; and kept my aunt indignantly declaiming Ut 
Ur. Kck about her deleraiination to appeal for redress 
to the laws of her coantry, and to bring actions for tres- 
pass against the whole donkey proprietorBhip of Dovn, 
until tea-time. 
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David Gopperfield out of the worid, who was alw 
runniog afler wax-dolls from his cradle. She had 
babj — oh, there were a pair of babies when she f fif-gaie 
birth to this child sitting here, that Fridaj night ! — latey-aod 
what more did she want ? ^ Her. 

Mr. Dick secretlj shook his head at me, as if Re- 
thought there was no getting over this. \c 

^ She couldn't even have a babj like anybody els 
said my aunt ^ Where was this child's sister, Be 
TrotwoodI Not forthcoming. Don*t tell mel** 4 

Mr. Dick seemed quite frightened. 

^That little man of a doctor, with his head on one 
side," said my aunt, ^ Jdlips, or whatever his name was, 
what was he about ? All he could do, was to say to me, 
like a robin redbreast — as he ft — ' It's a boy.* A 
boy I Yah, the imbecility of the whole set of 'em I " 

The heartiness of the ^aouladon startled Mr. Dick 
exceedingly ; and me, too, if I am to tell the truth. 

^ And then, as if this was not enough, and she had not 
stood sufficiently in the light of this child's sister, Betsey 
Trotwood," said my aunt, ^ she marries a second time — 
goes and marries a Murderer — or a man with a name 
like it — and stands in tkit child's light ! And the nat- 
ural consequence is, as anybody but a baby might have 
foreseen, that he prowb and wanders. He's as like Gain 
before he was grown up, as he can be." 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify me in 
Ibis character. 

^And then there's that woman with the F&gan name," * 
said my aunt, '^that Peggotty, 9he goes and gets mar- 
ried next Because she has not seen enough of the 
evil attending such things, ihe goes and gets married 
next, as the child relates. I only hope," said my aunt, 
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ghakirg her bead, " that her hosband ia one of those 
Pok«r Iiusbands nho aboaod in the newspapera^ and will 
b^t her well with one." 

I could Dot bear to bear tnj old aune so described, 
and made the subject of such a wish. I told my aunt 
tliat indeed she was mistaken. That, Peggottj was the 
beat, the truest, the tDOst fiuthful, moet devoted, and most 
■elf-denjing friend and servant in the world ; who had 
ever loved me dearly, who had ever loved my mother 
dearly ; who had held my mother's dying head npon her 
arm on whose face my mother had imprinted ber last 
grateful kiss. And my remembrance of them both, chok- 
ing me, I broke down as I waa trying to say that h<tr 
home was my home, and that all abe bad was mine, 
and that I would have gone to her for shelter, bat for 
her humble station, which made me fear that I might 
bring some trouble im her — I bn^e down, I say, as I 
waa trying to say so, and laid my &ce in mj hands upon 
the Uble. 

" Well, well ! " said my aunt, " the child is right to stand 
by those who have stood by him — Janet 1 Donkeys ! " 

I thoroughly believe that b«t for those unfortunate 
donkeys, we should have come to a good understand- 
ing; for my aunt bad laid ber hand on my shoulder, 
and the impulse was opoa me, thas emboldened, to em- 
brace her and beseech her proteetioo. But the iuler< 
ruption, and the disorder she was thrown into by ibe 
■truggle outside, put an end to all softer ideas for the 
present; and kept my aunt indignantly declaiming to 
Ur. Dick about her delennination to appeal for redress 
to the laws of her covitry, and to bring actions for tres- 
pass against the whole donkey proprietonbip of Dover, 
until tea-time. 
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Afler tea, we sat at the window — on the look-out^ 
B8 I imagined, from my aunt'a sharp expression of face, 
for more invaders — until dusk, when Janet set candle^ 
and a backgammon-board, on the table, and pulled down 
the blinds. 

" Now, Mr. Dick," said my aunt, vnth her grave look, 
and her forefinger up as before, '^I am going to tL<k 
jou another question. Look at this child.** 

"David's son?" said Mr. Dick, with an attentive, 
puzzled face. 

** Exactly so," returned my aunt " What would you 
do with him, now?" 

" Do with David's son ? " said Mr. Dick. 

" Ay," replied my aunt, " with David's son ? " 

« Oh I " said Mr. Dick. " Yes. Do with — I should 
puflbim to bed." 

" Janet I " cried my aunt, with the same complacent 
triumph that I had remarked before. " Mr. Dick sets 
us all right. If the bed is ready, we'll take him up 
to it." 

Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was taken up 
to it ; kindly, but in some sort like a prisoner ; my aunt 
going in front, and Janet bringing up the rear. The 
only circumstance which gave me any new hope, was 
my aunt's stopping on the stairs to inquire about a smell 
of fire that was prevalent there; and Janet replying 
that she had been making tinder down in the kitchen, 
of my old shirt. But there were no other clothes in ray 
room than the odd heap of things I wore ; and when I 
was left there, with a little taper which my aunt fore- 
warned me would bum exactly five minutes, I heard 
them lock my door on the outside. Turning these things 
over in my mind, I deemed it possible that my aunt, 
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who could know nothing of me, might suspect that I 
had a habit of running awn;, and took precauliona, on 
thut account, to have me in eafe-keeping. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of the houso, 
overlooking the sea, on which the moon was shining 
biillianll;. After I had said my pra^era, and the candle 
had burnt oat, I remember bow I still sat looking at 
the moonlight on the water, as if I could hope to read 
m^ fortune in it, as in a bright book ; or to see ray 
mother with her child, coming from Heaven, along that 
shining path, to look upon me as she had looked when I 
last saw her sweet face. I remember bow the solemn 
feeling with which at length I turned my eyes away, 
yielded to the sensation of gratitude and rest which the 
sight of the whita-cnrtained bed — and how much more 
the lying softly down upon it, nestling in the snow- 
while sheets I — inspired. I remember how I thought 
of all the solitary places under the night sky where I had 
slept, and how I prayed that I never might be house- 
less any more, and never might forget the houseless. I 
remember bow I seemed to 6oal, Iheu, down tlie melan- 
choly glory of that track upon the sea, away into the 
world of dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MT AUNT VAXB8 UP HBR MIND ABOtTT MB. 

On going down in the moming, I found mj aunt 
musing so profoundly over die breakfast-table, with hex 
elbow on the tray, that the contents of the urn had over- 
flowed the teapot and were laying the whole table-cloth 
under water, when my entran^se put her meditations to 
flight I felt sure that I had been the subject of her 
reflecdons, and was more than ever anxious to know 
her intentions towards me. Yet I dared not express my 
anxiety, lest it should give her offence. 

My eyes, however, not being so much under control as 
my tongue, were attracted towards my aunt very oflen 
during breakfast. I never could look at her for a few 
moments together but I found her looking at me — in 
an odd thoughtful manner, as if I were an immense 
way off, instead of being on the other side of the small 
round table. When she had finished her breakfast, my 
aunt very deliberately leaned back in her chair, knitted 
her brows, folded her arms, and contemplated me at 
her hisnre, with such a fixedness of attention that I 
was quits overpowered by embarrassment Not having 
as yet finished my own breakfast, I attempted to hide 
my confusion by proceeding with it ; but my knife tum- 
bled over my fork, my fork tripped up my knife, I 
chipped bits of bacon a surprising height into the air 
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"Well," returned Mr. DIcli, Bcraiching hia ear vrith' 
his pen, and looking dubiously at me. "So the books 
Uiji but 1 don't see how that can be. Because, if it 
was BO long ago, how could the people about him have 
made that mistake of putting some of the trouble out of 
Am head, after it waa taken off, into nuM 1 " 

I was verj much surprised by the inqaiiy ; bat could 
^ve no informatioD on this point. 

" It's very strange," said Mr. Dick, with a despondent 
look upon hia papers, and with his hand among his hai 
again, "that I never can get that quite right. I neve 
can make that perfectly clear. But no matter, nc 
ter 1 " he said cheerfullj, and rousing himself, "there's 
time enough I My compliments to Miss Trotwood, I 
am getting on very well indeed." 

I was going away, when be directed my attention to 
Ihekite. 

" What do you think of that for a kite ? " he said. 

I answered that it was a beautiful one. I should think 
it must have been as much as seven feet high. 

" I made it. We'll go and fly it, yon and I," said Mr. 
Dick. " Do jou see this ? " 

He showed me that it was covered with manuscript, 
. very closely and laboriously written ; but bo plainly, that 
as I looked along the Unes, I thought I saw some alio- 
sion to King Charies the First^s head again, in one or 
two places. 

" There's plenty of string," said Mr. Dick, " and when 
il 6ies high it takes the facts a long way. That's my 
maaner of diffusing 'em. I don't know where they may 
come down. It's according ta drcumstances, and the 
wind, and so forth ; but I take my chance of thaL" 

His lace was so very mild and pleasant, and had 
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' I promised to obej, and went itp-stairs with 107 mee- 
uge; thinking, aa I went, that if Hr. Dick had been 
working at hia Uemorial long, at the same rate as I had 
seen bim working at it, through the open door, when I 
came down, he was probably getting on very well indeed. 
I found him hUII driving at it with a long pen, and his 
head almost laid upon the paper. He was so intent 
upon it, that I had ample leisure to obseire the large 
paper kite in a comer, the confunioa of bundles of manli- 
script, the number of pens, and, above all, the quantity 
of ink (which he seemed to have iu, in half-gallon jars 
bj the dozen), before he observed my being present. 

" Ha I Fhcebus 1 " said Mr. Dick, laying down his pen. 
" How does the world go? Til tell you what," he added, 
in a lower tone, " I shouldn't wish it to be mentioned, 
bat it's a" — here he beckoned to me, and put his lips 
close to ray ear — " it's a mad world. Uad as Bedlam, 
boy I" said Mr. Dick, taking snuff from a round box on 
the table, and laughing heartily. 

Without presuming to give my opinion on this ques- 
tion, I delivered my message. 

" Well," said Mr. Dick, in answer, " my complimenia 
to her, and I — I believe I have made a start. I think 
I have made a start," said Mr. Dick, passing his hand 
among his gray hair, and casting anything but a oonfl- 
dent look at his manuscript. " Ton have been to 
school?" 

" Tea, sir," I answered, " for a short time." 

" Do you recollect the date," sud Mr. Dick, looking 
earnestly at me, and taking up hia pen to note it down, 
'' when King Charles the First had his head cat o£f ? " 

I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen 
bundred and forty>nine. 
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"Well," returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear with' 
his pen, and looking dubiously at me. ''So the books 
Bay ; but I don't see how that can be. Because, if it 
was so long ago, how could the people about him have 
made that mistake of putting some of the trouble out of 
hit head, after it was taken off, into mins f ** 

I was very much surprised by the inquiry ; but could 
give no information on this point. 

*^ It's very strange," said Mr. Dick, with a despondent 
look upon his papers, and with his hand among his hair 
again, " that I never can get that quite right. I never 
can make that perfectly clear. But no matter, no mat^ 
ter I " he said cheerfully, and rousing himself, " there's 
time enough I My compliments to Miss Trotwood, 1 
am getting on very well indeed." 

I was going away, when he directed my attention to 
the kite. 

" What do you think of that for a kite ? " he said. 

I answered that it was a beautiful one. I should think 
it must have been as much as seven feet high. 

" I made it. We'll go and fly it, you and I," said Mr. 
Dick. " Do you see this ? " 

He showed me that it was covered with manuscript, 
very closely and laboriously written ; but so plainly, thai 
as I looked along the lines, I thought I saw some allu- 
sion to King Charles the First's head again, in one or 
two places. 

" There's plenty of string," said Mr. Dick, " and when 
it flies high it takes the facts a long way. Thaf s my 
manner of diffusing 'em. I don't know where they may 
come down. It's according to circumstances, and the 
wind, and so forth ; but I take my chance of that" 

His face was so very mild and pleasant, and had 
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something 80 revsrend in it, though it was hale and 
hearty, that I waa not sure but that he was having a 
good-humored jest with me. So I laughed, and he 
laughed, and we parted the beat friends poamble. 
^ " Well, child," said mj aunt, when I went down-stain 
■* And what of Ur. Dick, this morning?" 

I informed her that he sent his compliments, and was 
getting on very well indeed. 

** What do jou think of him ? " said tdj aunt. 

1 had some shadowy idea of endeavoring to evade 
the question by replying that I thought him a veiy nice 
gentleman ; hut my aunt was not to be so put off, for 
she laid her w(ffk down in her lap, and said, folding her 
hands upon it : 

" Come I Tour sister Betsey Trotwood wonld have 
told me what she thought of any one, directly. Be as 
like your sister as yon can, and speak out 1 " 

"Ishe — is Mr. Dick — I ask because I don't know, 
aunt — is he at all out of his mind, then ? " I stammered ; 
for I felt I was on dangerous gronnd. 

" Not a morsel," said my aunt. 

<* Oh, indeed I " I observed faintly. 

"If there is anything in the world," said my aunt, 
Kith great decision and force of manner, " that Hr. 
Dick is not, it's that." 

I had nothing better to offer, than another timid "Oh, 

** He has been eaUed mad," said my aunt. " I have # 
selfish pleasure in saying be has been called mad, or I 
should not have bad the benefit of his society and advic* • 
for these lost t«n years and upwards — in fact, ever aiaoe 
your ^ter, Betsey Trotwood, disappointed me." 

" So long Bs thai ? " I wiid. 
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been for upwards of ten years endeavoring to keep Eang 
Charles the First out of the Memorial ; but he had been 
constantly getting into it, and was there now. 

^ I say again/' said my aunt, '' nobody knows what 
that man's mind is except myself ; and he's the most 
amenable and friendly creature in existence. If he likes 
to 6y a kite sometimes, what of that ! Franklin used to 
fly a kite. He was a Quaker, or something of that sort, 
if I am not mistaken. And a Quaker flying a kite is a 
much more ridiculous object than anybody else." 

If I could have supposed that my aunt had recounted 
these particulars for my especial behoof, and as a piece 
of confidence in me, I should have felt very much dis- 
tinguished, and should have augured favorably from such 
a mark of her good opinion. But I could hardly help 
observing that she had launched into them, chiefly be- 
cause the question was raised in her own mind, and with 
very little reference to me, though she had addressed 
herself to me in the absence of anybody else. 

At the same time, I must say that the generosity of 
her championship of poor harmless Mr. Dick, not only 
inspired my young breast with some selfish hope for my- 
self, but warmed it unselfishly towards her. I believe 
that I began to know that there was something about 
my aunt, notwithstanding her many eccentricities and 
odd humors, to be honored and trusted in. Though she 
was just as sharp that day, as on the day before, and 
was in and out about the donkeys just as often, and was 
thrown into a tremendous state of indignation, when a 
young man, going by, ogled Janet at a window (which 
was one of the gravest misdemeanors that could be com- 
mitted agaiust my aunt's dignity), she seemed to me to 
^mmand more of my respect, if not less of my fear. 
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The BDzietj I underwent, in the intfiiral which neooB- 
uuil; elapsed before a reply could be received to bei 
letter to Mr. MurdsU>ne, was extreme ; but I made an 
endeavor to suppress it,'apd to be as agreeable as I could 
in a quiet waj, both lo my aunt and Mr. Dick. The 
latter and I would have gone out to Sj the great kite ; 
but that I had still no other clothes than the anything 
but ornamental garmecta with which I had been deoc^ 
rated on the first day, and which confined me to the 
house, escept for an hour afier dark, when my aunt, for 
my health's sake, paraded me up and down on the cliff 
outeide before going to bed. At length the reply from 
Mr. Murdstone came, and my aunt informed me, to my 
infinite terror, that he was coming to speak to her him- 
self on the next day. On the next day, still bundled up 
in my curious babilimeots, I eat counting the time, 
fiushed and heated by the cooflict of sinking hopes «nd 
rising fears within me ; and waiting to be startled by the 
sight of the gloomy &ce, whose non-arrival startled me 
every minute. 

My aunt was a little more imperious and stern than 
usual, but I observed no other token of her preparing 
herself to receive the visitor so much dreaded by me. 
She eat at work in the window, and I sat by, with my 
thoughts running astray on all possible and impoeaible 
results of Mr. Uurdatone's visit, natil pretty late in the 
aflernoon. Our dinner had been indefinitely postponed ; 
but it was growing so late, that my aunt had ordered it 
Co be got ready, when she gave a sudden alarm of don- 
keys, and to my conelemation and amazement, I beheld 
Miss Murdstone, on a side-saddle, ride deliberately over 
the sacred piece of green, and stop in front of the house) 
look ing about her. 
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" Go along with you !" cried mj auDt, shaking her 
bead and her fist at the window. " Ton have no busi- 
neBs there. How dare you trespass ? Go along ! Oh, 
you bold-faced thing I " 

My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness with 
which Miss Murdstoue looked about her, that I really 
believe she was motionless, and unable for the moment 
to dart out according to custom. I seized the opportu- 
nity to inform her who it was ; and that the gentleman 
now coming near the offender (for the way up was very 
Bteep, and he had dropped behind), was Mr. Mardstone 
himself. 

" I don't care who it is ! " cried my aunt, still shaking 
her head, and gesticulating anything but welcome from 
the bow-window. " I won't be trespassed upon. I won't 
allow it Go away ! Janet, turn him round. Lead 
him off ! " and I saw, from behind my aunt, a sort of 
hurried battle-piece, in which the donkey Blood resisting 
everybody, with all his four legs planted different ways, 
while Janet tried to pull him round by the bridle, Mr. 
Murdstoue tried to lead him on, Miss Murdstone struck 
at Janet with a parasol, and several boys, who had come 
to see the engagement, shouted vigorously. But my 
aunt, suddenly descrying among them the young male- 
factor who was the donkey's guardian, and who was one 
of the most inveterate ofienders against her, though 
hardly in his teens, rushed out to the scene of action, 
pounced upon him, captured him, dragged him, with his 
jacket over his head, and bis heels grinding the ground, 
into the garden, and, calling upon Janet to fetch the con- 
stables and justices that he might be taken, tried, and 
executed on the spot, held him at bay there. This pan 
of the business, however, did not last long ; for the 
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young nscal, being expert at « T«ri«t]r of feinls and 
dodges, of which my uint had no conception, aoon went 
whooping awB^, leaving some deep impresuonB of h\i 
nailed boots in the flowei^beds, and taking his donkey in 
triumph with him. 

Miss Murdstone, daring the latter portion of the oon- 
teet, had dismount«d, and was now waiting with her 
brother at the bottom of the Btepa, until aiy aunt ahould 
be at leisure to receive them. My aunt, a litUe ruffled 
by the combat, marched past them into the house, with 
great dignity, and took no notice o^ their presence, until 
they were announced by Janet. 

** Shall I go away, aunt 7 " I asked, trembling. 

" No, sir," said my aunt. " Certainly not I " With 
which she pushed me into a corner near her, and feticcd 
me in with a chair, as if it were a prison or a bar of 
justice. This position I cotitinued to occupy during the 
whole interview, and from it I now saw Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone enter the room. 

" Oh ! " said my anot, " I was not aware at flrat to 
whom I bad the pleasure of objecting. But I don't al- 
low anybody to ride over that turf. I make no eTuu]>- 
tions. I don't allow anybody to do it." 

" Tour regulation is rather awkward to strangers," 
said Miss Murdstone. 

" Is it ! " said my annt. 

Mr. MunJstone seemed afraid of a renewal of hoellll- 
ties, and interposing began ! 

"MieaTrotwood!" 

" I beg your pardon," obterved my aunt, with a keen 

• k)ok. "Ton are the Mr. Murdntone who marrind the 

iridtfw of my Inie nephew, David Cop|>erflul(l, of Blun- 

• derstone Bookery ? — Though why Bookery, I dun't 
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" I am," aaid Mr. Murdaione. 

" You'll excuse my saying, sir," retamed my aun^ 
" that I think it would have been a much better and hap- 
pier tbiDg if you had left that poor child alone." 

" I so lar agree with what Miss Trotwood has re- 
marked," observed Miss Murdstonii, bridling, "that I 
consider our lamenled Clara to have been, in all essto- 
tial respects, a mere child." 

" It is a comfort to yon and roe, ma'am," said my aunt, 
" who are getting on in life, and are not likely to be 
made unhappy by our personal attractions, that otAioij 
can say the same of us." 

"No doubt I" returned Miss Murdstone, though, I 
thought, not with a very ready or gracious assent. 
" And it certainly might have been, as you say, a better 
and happier thing for my brother if he had never entered 
into such a marriage. I have always been of that opiii' 

" I have no doubt you have," said my atrnt. " Janet," 
ringing the bell, " my compliments to Mr. Dick, and beg 
him to come down." 

Until he came, my aunt sat perfectly upright and stiff, 
frowning at the wall. Whea he came my aunt per- 
formed the ceremony of introduction. 

" Mr. Dick. An old and inlimate friend. On whose 
judgment," said my aunt, with emphasis, as an admoni- 
tion to Mr. Dick, who was biting his forefinger, and 
- looking rather foolish, " I rely." 

Mr. Dick took hi.i Gnger out of his mouth, on this 
hint, and stood among ilie group, With a grave and atten- 
tive expression of ^e. My aunt inclined her head to • 
Mr. Uurd:itone, who went on : * 

" Miss Trotwood ; on the receipt of your letter, I cod- 
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sidered it an act of greater justice to myaelf, and per 
baps or more reapect to yoo" — 

" Tbank jou," said 017 aunt, still ejiog him keenly. 
"You needn't mind me." 

"To answer it in person, however inconvenient the 
journey," pursued Mr. Uurdstone, " rather than by let- 
ter. This unhappy boy who has run away from bis 
friends and his occupation " — 

" And whose appearance," interposed bis sister, direct- 
ing general attention to me in my indefinable costume, 
**is perfectly scandalous and disgraceful." 

"Jane Murdstone," said her brother, "have the good- 
ness not U> interrupt me. This unhappy boy, Uiss Trol- 
wood, has been the occasion of much domestic trouble 
and uneasiness ; both during the lifetime of my late dear 
wife, and since. He has a sullen, rebellious spirit ; a 
violent temper ; and an untoward, intractable disposition. 
Both my slater and myself have endeavored to correct 
his vices, but ineffectnally. And I have felt — we both 
have felt, I may say ; my sister being fully in my confi- 
dence — that it is right you shonld receive this grave 
and dispassionate assurance from our Ups." 

" It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm any- 
thing stated by my brother," said hfiss Murdstone ; "hut 
I beg to observe, that, of all the boys in the world, I 
believe this is the worst boy." 

"Strong!" said my aunt, shortly, 

"But not at all too strong for the facts," retnnied 
Miss Murdstone. 

"Ha!" said my aunt. "Well, sir?" 

" I have my own opinions," resumed Mr. Murdstone, 
whose face daiiened more and more, the more he and 
my aunt observed each other, wbicb they did very nar- 
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rowlj, '' as to the best mode of bringing him op ; thej 
are founded, in part, on my knowledge of him, and in 
part on mj knowledge of mj own means and resources. 
I am responsible for them to myself, I act upon them, 
and I say no more about them. It is enough that I 
place this boy under the eye of a friend of my own, in a 
respectable business ; that it does not please him ; that he 
runs away from it ; makes himself a common vagabond 
about the country ; and comes here, in rags, to appeal to 
you, Miss Trotwood. I wish to set before you, honor- 
ably, the exact consequences — so far as they are within 
my knowledge — of your abetdng him in this appeal." 

''But about the respectable business first,'' said my 
aunt. " If he had been your own boy you would have 
put him to it, just the same I suppose ? " 

"If he had been my brother's own boy," returned 
Miss Murdstone, striking in, "his character, I trust, 
would have been altogether different." 

" Or if the poor child, his mother, had been alive, he 
would still have gone into the respectable business, would 
he ? " said my aunt. 

" I believe," said Mr. Murdstone, with an inclination 
of his head, "that Clara would have disputed nothing 
which myself and my sister Jane Murdstone were 
agreed was for the best." 

Miss Murdstone confirmed this with an audible mur- 
mur. 

" Humph ! " said my aunt. " Unfortunate baby I ' 

Mr. Dick, who had been rattling his money all this 
time, was rattling it so loudly now, that my aunt felt it 
necessary to check him with a look, before saying : 

" The poor child's annuity died with her ? " 

** Died with her," replied Mr. Murdstone. 
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"And there was no Bettlement of the little property — 
the bouae and garden — the whatVits-name Rookery 
without any rooks in it — upon her boy F " 

" It had been left to her, unconditionally, by her 8rel 
husband," Mr. Murdatone began, when my aunt caught 
him up with the greatest irascibility and impatience. 

" Good Lord, man, there's no occasion to say thai. 
Led to her unconditionally I I think I see David Cop- 
perfield looking forward to any condition of any sort oi 
kind, though it stared him point-blank in the face I Of 
course it was left to her unconditionally. But when she 
married again — when she took that most disastrous 
step of marrying you, in short," said my aunt, " to be 
plain — did no one put in a word for the boy at that 
time?" 

" My late wife loved her second husband, madam," 
said Mr. Murdstone, " and trusted implicitly in him." 

" Your late wife, sir, was a most unworldly, most un- 
happy, most unfortaoate baby," returned my aunt, shak- 
ing her head at him. " That's what th» was. And, now, 
what have you got to say next ? " 

"Merely, this, Miss Trotwood," he returned. "I am 
here to take David back — to take him bach uncondi- 
tionally, to dbpose of him as I think proper, and to deal 
with him as I think right, I am not here to make any 
promise, or give any pledge to anybody. Ton may pos- 
sibly have some idea. Miss Trotwood, of abetting him in 
his running away, and in his complaints to you. Tour 
manner, which I must say does not seem intended to 
propitiate, induces me to think it possible. Now I must 
. cftution you that if you abet him once, you abft him for 
. good and all ; if you step in between him and me, now, 
you roust step in. Miss Trotwood, forever. I cannot 
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trifle, or be trifled with. I am here, for the first and last 
time, to take him away. Is he ready to go? If he is 
not — and you tell me he is not ; on any pretence ; it is 
mdiflTerent to me what — my doors are shut against him 
henceforth, and yours, I take it for granted, are open to 
him." 

To this address, my aunt had listened with the closest 
attention, sitting perfectly upright, with her hands folded 
on one knee, and looking grimly on the speaker. When 
he had finished, she turned her eyes so as to command 
Miss Murdstone, without otherwise disturbing her atti- 
tude, and said : 

'' Well, ma'am, have you got anything to remark ? ** 

'* Indeed, Miss Trotwood,*' said Miss Murdstone, ^ all 
that I could say has been so well said by my brother, 
and all that I know to be the fact has been so plainly 
stated by him, that I have nothmg to add except my 
thanks for your politeness. For your very great polite- 
ness, I am sure," said Miss Murdstone ; with an irony 
which no more affected my aunt than it discomposed the 
cannon I had slept by at Chatham. 

" And what does the boy say ? " said my aunt. " Are 
you ready to go, David ? " 

I answered no, and entreated her not to let me go. I 
said that neither Mr. nor Miss Murdstone had ever liked 
me, or had ever been kind to me. That they had made 
my mama, who always loved me dearly, unhappy about 
me, and that I knew it well, and that Peggotty knew it. 
I said that I had been more miserable than I thought 
anybody could believe who only knew how young I was. 
And I begged and prayed my aunt — I forget in what 
terms now, but I remember that they affected me very 
much then — to befriend and protect me, for my father's 
sake. 
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"Mr. Dick," said roy anat, "what shall J do with Ibis 
idiild?' 

Mr. Dick conndered, hesitated, brightened, and re- 
joined, " Have him measured for a suit of clothes di- 
rectly." 

" Mr Dick," said m; aunt, trinmphantly, " give me 
your hand, for your common sense is invaluable." Hav- 
ing shaken it with great cordiality, she pulled me low- 
arda her, and said to Mr. Murdstone: 

" Tou can go when you like ; 111 take my cb«nca 
with the boy. If he's all you say he is, at least I can 
do OB much for him then, as you have done. But I don't 
believe a word of it." 

" Miss Trotwood," r^oined Mt, Murdslone, shrugging 
his shoulders, as he rose, "if you were a gentle- 

" Bab 1 stuff Bod nonsense 1 " said my atint. " Don't 
talk to me I" 

" How exquisitely polite I " exclaimed Miss Hurd- 
Btone, rising. " Overpowering, really 1 " 

"Do you think I don't know," said my aunt, turning 
a deaf ear to the sister, and continuing to address the 
brother, and to shake her head at him with infinite 
expression, " what kind of life you must have led that 
poor, unhappy, misdirected baby ? Do you think I don't 
know what a wofiil day it was for the soft tittle crea- 
ture when you first came in her way — smirking and 
making great eyes at her. 111 be bound, as if you cotildn't 
say boh I to a goose I " 

" I never heard anything so elegant I " sdd Iftti 
Uurdstone. 

" Do yon think I can't understand you ai well aa if 
[ had seen you," pursued my aunt, " now that I ilo see 
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and hear you — which I tell you candidly, is anything 
but a pleasure to me ? Oh yes, bless us ! who so smooth 
and silky as Mr. Murdstone at first! The poor, be- 
nighted innocent had never seen such a man. He was 
made of sweetness. He worshipped her. He doted on 
her boy — tenderly doted on him! He was to be an- 
other father to him, and they were all to live together 
in a garden of roses, weren't they ? Ugh I Get along 
with you, do I " said my aunt. 

" I never heard anything like thb person in my life ! " 
exclaimed Miss Murdstone. 

* ^'And when you had made sure of the poor little 
fooV* said niy aunt — " Grod forgive me that I should 
call her so, and she gone where you won't go in a 
hurry — because you had not done wrong enough to 
her and hers, you must begin to train her, must you ? 
begin to break her, like a poor caged bird, and wear her 
deluded life away, in teaching her to sing your notes ? " 

*^ This is either insanity or intoxication," said Miss 
Murdstone, in a perfect agony at not being able to turn 
the current of my aunt's address towards herself; ^and 
my suspicion is, that it's intoxication." 

Miss Betsey, without taking the least notice of the 
interruption, continued to address herself to Mr. Murd* 
stone, as if there had been no such thing. 

^ Mr. Murdstone," she said, shaking her finger at him, 
^you were a tyrant to the simple baby, and you broke 
her heart. She was a loving baby — I know that ; I 
knew it years before you ever saw her — and through 
the best part of her weakness, you gave her the wounds 
she died of. There is the truth for your comfort, how- 
ever you like it. And you and your instruments may 
make the most of it" 
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"Allow me to inquire, Misa Trotwood," interposed 
Hios Murdstone, " whom joii are pleased lo call, in a 
choice of norda in which I am not experienced, my 
brotber's instruments ? " • 

Still stone deaf h> tbe voice, and utterly unmoved by 
it, Miss Betsey pursued her discourse. 

" It was clear enough, as I have told you, years be 
fore you ever saw her — and why in the mysterious 
diapensationa of Providence, you ever did see her, is 
more than humanity can comprehend — it was clear 
enough that the poor soft little thing would marry some- 
body, at some time or other ; bat I did hope it wouldn't 
have been as bad as it has turned out. That was the 
time, Mr. Uurdatone, when she gave birth to her boy 
here," said my aunt ; " to the poor child you sometimes 
tormented her through afterwards, which is a disagree- 
able remembrance, and makes tbe sight of him odious 
now. Ay, ay ! you needn't wince 1 " said my aunt. " I 
know it's true without that." 

Be had stood by the door, all this while, observant 
of her with a smile upon his face, though his black 
eyebrows were heavily contracted. I remarked now, 
that, though the smile was on his face still, his color 
hud gone in a moment, and he seemed to breathe as 
if he bad been running. 

" Good-day, sir," said my aunt, " and good-by I Good- 
day to you, too, ma'am," said my aunt, turning sud- 
denly upon bia sister. " Let me see you ride a donkey 
over my green again, and as snre as you have a head 
upon your shoulders, I'U knock your bonnet off, and 
tread upon it!" 

It would require a painter, and no common paint«i 
too, to depict my aunt's face as she delivered herself of 
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this very unexpected sentiment, and Miss Murdstone's 
face as she heard it. But the manner of the speech, 
no less than the matter, was so fiery, that Miss Murd- 
stone, without af word in answer, discreetly put her arm 
through her brother's, and walked haughtily out of the 
cottage ; my aunt remaining in the window looking afler 
them ; prepared, I have no doubt, in case of the don- 
key*s reappearance, to carry her threat into instant 
execution. 

No attempt at defiance being made, however, her hce 
gradually relaxed, and became so pleasant that I was 
emboldened to kiss and thank her; which I did with 
great heartiness, and with both my arms clasped round 
her neck. I then shook hands with Mr. Dick, who 
shook hands with me a great many times, and hailed 
this happy close of the proceedings with repeated bursts 
of laughter. 

*'You*ll consider yourself guardian, jointly with me, 
of this child, Mr. Dick," said my aunt. 

'<I shall be delighted," said Mr. Dick, "< to be the 
guardian of David's son." 

"Very good," returned my aunt, "Mo*** settled. I 
have been thinking, do you know, Mr. Dick, that I 
might call him Trotwood ? " 

" Certainly, certainly. Call him Trotwood, certainly,** 
said Mr. Dick. " David's son's Trotwood." 

" Trotwood Copperfield, you mean," returned my aunt. 

" Yes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Copperfield," said 
Mr. Dick, a little abashed. 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that some 

ready-made clothes, which were purchased for me that 

afternoon, were marked " Trotwood Copperfield," in her 

/^ own handwriting, and in indelible marking-ink, l>efore 
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I put them on ; and it was set^ed that all the other 
clothes which were ordered to be made for me (a com- 
plete outfit was bespoke that adernoon) should bo 
marked in the same way. 

Thus I began my new life, in a new name, and with 
everything new about me. Now that the state of donU 
was over, I felt, for many days, like one in a dream. 
I never thought that I bad a curious couple of guar- 
dians, in my aunt and Mr. Dick. I never thought of 
anything about myself, distinctly. The two things 
clearest in my mind were, that a remoteness had come 
upon the old Blunderstone life — which seemed to lie 
in tbe base of an immeasurable distance ; and that a 
curtain had forever fallen on my life at Murdstone and 
Grinby's. No one has ever raised that curtain since. I 
have lifted it for a moment, even in this narrative with 
a reluctant hand, and dropped it gladly. Tbe remem- 
brance of that life is fraught with so much pain to me, 
with 80 much mental suffering and want of hope, that 
I have never had tbe courage even to examine how long 
I was doomed to lead it. Whether it lasted for a year, 
or more, or less, I do not know. I only know that it 
was, and ceased to be ; and that I have written, and 
there I leave it. 
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